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PREFACE. 


rno  enlarge  on  the  magnitude  of  the  fubjed  on 
"*•  which  I  have  adventured  to  write,  would  be 
toineceffary ,  and '  might  be  unwife.  Every  reader 
tnuft  know,  that  the  ara  is  eventful  and  interefting: 
ain  expatlation,  therefore,  on  the  greatnefs  and  hn- 
|)ortance  of  the  theme,  would  only  manlfeft  the 
imprudence  of  the  choice,  fliould  the  execution 
prove'  inadequate.  I  am  fully  awarf,  that  ma^y 
votaries  of  hiftorical  literat\.)Ga^4eem  it:mQi^:diffil 
cult  to  write  a  hiftory  of;  ^nsfeift  '^imes,  than  of 
nanotetranfadions:  expenencd;  hoi^ver,  does  not 
confirm  the  opinion,  as  fome^o^'ihev  mofc  a^vhen*'^ 
tk  and  impartial  works  have  nsco)'i^«everits  which 
pafled  during  the  lives  of  the  authors.  Citation  of 
jnftances  would  be  fuperfluous,  both  to  claflical 
tnd  modem  readers.  The  writer  who  is  com- 
petent to  the  taik  of  compding  a  hiftory,  may  exe* 
iiiit  the  work  on  a  cdtemporary  iubjed,  as  ealily 
as  on  any  other.  The  peculiar  difBculty  belonging 
ItD  a  peiibrmance  of  this  kind,  is  to  avoid  preju*  . 
dice  tnd  partiality ;  yet  it  is  no  more  impra£UcabIe 
fcr  an  hiftorian  to  deliver  the  truth  refpe£Hng 
living  diara£br6,  than  for  a  witnefs  to  deliver  faith« 
fill  teftimony  kccording  to  the  belt  of  his  know* 
ledge.  An  ardent  partizan  of  any  of  the  great 
political  leaders,  might  find  it  impoffible  to  ren- 
der ]0ipartial  juftice  in  a'  narrative  which  in* 
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eludes  their  condud;  but  a  writer  that  is  tr^'dly 
unconneded  with  the  parties,  has  no  motive  dif- 
tort  truth  for  the  fake  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
I  conceive,  therefore,  that  no  valid  objeflion  can  lie 
againft  the  choice  of  the  theme,  except  fuch  as  may 
refer  to  the  competence  of  the  Author.  On  this  fub- 
je£t  it  would  ill  become  me  to  fpeak ;  in  a  few 
.words,  however,  I  fhall  mention  the  reafons  which 
determined  me  to  engage  in  the  prefent  undertak- 
ing,  hoping  they  may  ferve  as  an  apology  to  tho& 
who  may  think  that  1  have  made  an  eflay  be- 
yond, my  ftrength.  Having  devoted  the  chief  part 
of  my  literary  attention  tp  biograj^ical  and  hiIiori« 
cal  ftudies,  I  conceived  an  idea  many  years  ago  of 
W]$fihga'iiiftDi^^  ch^gfing  for  my  fubje^l  the  tran£» 
a^rdhs^sCAd'evdnV  jf^dlgf -which  I  wfts  chiefly  con* 
verfant|;^(f;£iif  wjiich  I  was  mod  deeply  intereft* 
^  attyi*]mprej(f^^^  Britain,  from  the  revolution  to 
the  ^r^ixh*i\rdc{isip^iaatd  to  me  to  afford  a  icope 
for  narration  and  ^dle£Hon,  equal  to  any  that  had 
hitherto  been  treated  in  hiftory }  and  I  cheriihed  a 
hope  of  being  able,  fome  time  or  other,  to  complete 
a  narrative  of  that  period. 

,  Commencing  literary  adventure  with  more 
moderate  purfuits,  progreilive  encouragement  em- 
boldenedi  me  to  attempt  the  Life  of  Burke.  The 
fubjeft  naturally  called  my  attention  to  more  recent 
tranfadions  and  events  than  thofe  which  I  had 
originally  propofed^/^  to  narrate ;  and  with  proud  - 
pleafure  I  -contemplated  the  efforts  of  my  country, 
difplaying  in  arduous  ftruggles  the  exhauftlefs  abun* 
dance  of  Britiih  refources,  and  the  invincible  force 
of  the  Britifii  character ;   {till  more  ftrikingly  ma- 
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nifefted  in  the  times  In  which  I  live,  than  even  thofe 
i^ich  had  immediately  or  fhortly  preceded. 

The  reception  which  that  work  met  from  the 
Public,  and  from  all  the  Reviewers  at  the  time,  of 
whatever  party  or  political  (entiments,  infpired  me 
with  hopes  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  execute  a 
work  not  uninterefting  or  unimportant  to  others, 
cm  a  fubjeft  the  examination  of  which  was  fo 
pleafing  and  inftru£Hve  to  myfelf.  Other  gentle^ 
men,  I  was  aware,  had  handled  the  fame  period ; 
but,  without  difcufling  the  literary  merits  of  either 
Meffirs.  Macfarlane  or  BeUham,  I  readily  faw,  and 
knew  the  world  believed,  that  both  thefe  gentlemen 
were  rather  repeaters  of  party  notions  and  reports, 
than  original  compofers  of  authentic  and  impartial 
hiilory ;  the  ground,  therefore,  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  pre-occupied« 

For  materials,  befides  examining  all  the  periodical 
and  occalional  narratives  of  the  times,  I  carefrilly 
inveftigated  ftate-papers,  and  many  other  written 
documents,  with  which  I  had  been  liberally  fumifhed 
by  private  communication.  For  political,  com- 
mercial, naval,  and  military  information,  I  applied 
to  men  who  were  mod  converfant  in  thefe  fubjeds, 
and  fortunately  never  applied  in  vain.  By  converlk- 
tion  with  intelligent  and  experienced  gentlemen 
both  in  the  land  and  fea  fervice,  I  acquired  as 
much  knowledge  of  their  refpeftive  profeffions,  as 
enabled  me  to  comprehend  the  general  ta^Hcs  and 
(fifcipline,  thdr  progrefGve  improvements,  and 
adual  ftate;  and  thus,  in  every  particular  a£tion,  to 
trace  the  caufe  and  operation  whence  the  event  re- 
fulted.    The  financial  hiftory  and  fituation  of  the 
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country,  I  (tudied  in  the  moil  approved  works  ;  and 
in  official  docujuents,  for  acceft  to  ijirhich  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  private  fi^eodflnp  of  a  member  of 
the  legiflature.    Where  raj  ftihjea  r^uired  legal 
invefligation,  in  addition  \o  reading,  I  b^d  recourfe 
to  emix^ent  cpunfeUors ;  and  to  a  gentleman^  who  i^. 
now  aboqf  tq  leave  a  cqu^try  ^dorn^  b;  his  genius 
.  and  erudition,  I  am  peculiarly  indebted  ibr  m^jr 
of  the  ide;as  th^f  ^11  he  fpund  ^  tbe  parting 
view  of  lord  Mansfield.    In  i^ort,  on  every  topic 
that  required  either  narrative  or  difcuifion^  (  haye 
confulte^  the  mof^  authentic  eyidenc^^  and  the  be(( 

s^proye^  judges- 

In  thf  difpofitbn  of  my  nu^terials^  I  have  adapted 

the  foUoyi^g  plan.  Previoys  tp  the  commencement 

of  the  Hii^ory,  there  is  an  Introdu^n,  iffl^ich  tracer 

the  progreflive  improvement  of  Esgland,  in  i^teifn^l 

^  proj^city  and  Ar^ngth^  a,s  weU  a^  in  eftin^^tipn  a^d 

importance  among  fordgp.  Poy^ers,  from  the  earliefl: 

times  to  the  be^rinix^g  of  th?  war  1756,      A  fore- 

liminary  chapter  contains  thf  ca^ufes  and  outUxije  pf 

hoftilities^  with  the  internal  tranfa£Uons,an,4ftar^^  of 

the  country  ^.uring  the  laft  yi^ars  of  the  l^te  king  i 

in  order  that't;he  reader,  having  before  him  at  t^ 

acceffion  of  his  prefqit  majefly,  the  q\itfet  pi^  na^ 

tional  affairs,  foreign  and  domeftic,  majy.  mpre  ea^^y 

perceive  progreffion  and  refult.    Both  in  the  Infm- 

dufbion  and  Hiflory,  it  has  b^en  my  endpa,TOi^ 

to  place  in  a  juft  and  flfiking  light  thi;  force  of 

the  Bridih  charader,  formed  and  in^ox:a,t6|d  bf 

the  BritUh  conftitutio^,;   and  to  demonftrate  tha> 

Britain,  eitl^r  in  peace  or  in  ^ar,^profpers  and'  cop- 

quers^  bc(;aufe  ihe  es^els  in  wifdoi]i  afifl  virti^e. 

This 


Thii  k  t!i€  filotil  USbn  which  My  haMtir^  at* 
t^mpU  te  iMttfenti;  atid  if  I  do  iiot  fttbctod, 
the  defietehty  k  in  fnyfelf^  ind  not  in  my  fubi 
jtd.  b  is  pi^ble  dut  my  n&f  r atirb  may  be  chtrged 
jirkh  hstidn^  pardafitya  I  canfds  I  Idve  tAj 
counhry,  and  hale  her  enemies ;  and  if  this  be  k 
crime,  I^muft  plead  guilty*  I  traft,  howtever^ 
dkat  nofwltbftanding  my  warm  affe£kion  for  Bru 
tain^  and  my  admiration  of  her  ftupendoos  efibrtsi 
1  fliaU  be  found,  Av^n  in  f edting  the  contefts  iKth 
her  fi9eS)  to  have  rigidly  adhered  to  hiftoricil  irathi 
and  done  jaftiee  to  the  esertioaa  of  her  enemiea  | 
who,  in  d^iplmed  valour,  genius^  and  power^  far 
furpailed  any  fees  that  were  ever  oppofed  to  thcr  he- 
roes of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 

In  the  divifion  of  this  Hiftory  I  ha^e  endeavoured 
to  end  each  volume  at  fome  important  epoch. 
r^^Tche  firHi  clofes  with  the  termination  of  his  nuu 
jefty^s  firft  parliament  m  i7$8,  and  brings  IrHh 
afisirs  to  the  fame  periods— llie  Second,  carries 
the  American  war  td  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.-— 
The  third,  contains  the  efforts  of  Britain  under  the 
preflure  of  difficulty,  and  her  arduous  ftruggles 
againft  the  combined  force  of  her  revolted  co* 
lonies,  and  her  ancient  friends  joined  with  her 
ancient  enemies  in  Europe ;  traces  her  through  her 
dangers  to  the  Peace,  and  ends  with  the  diflb« 
lution  of  that  parliament  in  which  a  majority  of 
the  commons  attempted  to  didate  to  the  king  in  the 
die  choice  of  a  miniften — ^The  fourth,  commences 
the  effident  adminiftradon  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  follows 
the  hiftory  of  peace  and  profperity  to  the  eve  of  an 
evcpt  which  was  deftmed  to  fill  the  worid  with  wars 
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Prdgrejivi  Improvetnent  of  England — in  Internal  ProJ^erity 
and  Strengib'-'An  E/limation  and  Importance  among  Foreign 
Fofweru 

ANCIENT  writers  agree,  m  fuppofing  that  the  Rrft  m^- 
jRrft  inhabitants  of  Britain  migrated  from  the  bIIuLi. 
ooDSinent.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  their  language, 
manners,  inftitutions,  religion,  and  complexion ;  in 
which  they  clolely  refembled  the  neighbouring 
Celts.  '  Their  governments,  though  monarchical, 
were  free ;  they  were  under  the  guidance  of  druidi- 
cd  fuperftition ;  their  only  records  were  the  fongs  of 
their  bards.     They  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  ftates,infpiredwith  mutual  jealoufy,and  refpec« 
lively  ^tatedby  internal  difTenfions :  but  though  !!•> 
milar  to  the  continental  Gauls  in  civil  and  religious 
eftablifliments,  and  in  general  charader,  yet  being 
&rther  removed  from  the  centre  of  civiUzadon,  they 
were  ftill  more  barbarous  in  their  manners.     Their 
|>oflreffions  and  their  wants  were  equally  limited ;  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  reikiem^ts  of  life.     Subfifting 
Vy  th6  chace,  by  pafturage,  and  imperfeft  agricul- 
ture ;  clothed  with  the  ikins  of  beafts  which  their 
Vol.  L  B  fields 
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fields  and  forefts  fupplied,and  dwelling  in  huts  raifed 
in  their  woods  and  marflies,  they  neither  fought 
nor  knew  the  pleafures  of  foreign  luxury.     In  this 
uncultivated  ftate,  they  difcovered  that  mafculine 
boldnefs  and  ftrength  of  charaSer,  by  which  their 
fucceflbrs  have  been  diftinguiflied  in  all  the  ftages 
of    progreffive    improvement.      Ready    and  wil- 
ling to  contribute  whatever  efforts  their  country 
might  require,  they  fpumed  at  compulfion.     The 
commons  retained  a  greater  degree  of  power  than 
among  their  Gallic  kinfmen.     Like  ail  European 
barbarians  warlike  and   ferocious,   they  exercifed 
their  prowefs  in  infular  contentions,  without  attempt- 
ing to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.   Their 
military  force  confifted  in   their  infantry,  which 
wanted  only  difcipline  and  fldll  to  have  oppofed  with 
eScSt  even  the  Roman  legions.     Inteftine  divifions 
facilitated  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy's  armies  under 
the  conduct  and  wifdom  of  Agricola.     ChSLfed  from 
the  verdant  and  fertile  fields  of  fouthem  Brituin,  li- 
berty fought,  found,  and  preferved  an  afylum  in 
Efft'as  of     the  bleak  and  barren  faflneffes  of  Caledonia.     The 
cuoqucft?     vidor,  in  conformity  to  the  Roman  fyflem,  having 
fubjugated  the  defenders  of  their  country,  from  mild- 
nefs  of  difpofition  and  foundnefs  of  policy  endea- 
voured to  render  the  chains  which  he  had  impofed 
eafy  and  agreeable*  He  taught  them  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  manners,  inftrufied  them  in  letters  and 
fcience,  and  infpired  them  with  a  reliih  for  the  ac-* 
.  commodations  and  luxuries  of  polifhed  life*    That 
both  the  new  acquifidon,  and  the  legions  which 
defended  it,  might  Se  fecure  fix)m  the  northern  incur- 
fions  of  the  unconquered  mountaineers,  he  foraged 
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a  line  of  pods  alongthe  Scottifii  ifthmus.  Defended 
by  thefe  and  fubfequent  fortifications,  proteded 
by  the  conqueror's  forces,  acquiefcing  willingly  in 
the  dominion  of  their  mailers,  more  efFedually  and 
durably  fubdued  by  their  arts  than  their  arms,  the 
once  bold,  hardy,  and  independent  Britons  be- 
came the  timid,  effeminate,  and  fervile  fubjeds  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Detached  from  the  continent, 
this  province  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity,  long 
after  the  irruptioz^s  of  northern  barbarians  had  per* 
vaded  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  (kil- 
ful  avarice  of  its  conquerors  difcovered  many  of 
the  advantages  of  Britain ;  the  general  fertility  of 
its  foil;  the  richnefs  of  its  paftures ;  the  abundance 
of  its  flocks,  fecure  from  wild  beads  and  venom- 
ous ferpents ;  the  value  of  its  minerals ;  the  num- 
ber and  conveniencesof  its  harbours,  equally  adapted 
to  commerce  and  defence.  From  her  civilized 
fubduei^,  Britain  firft  learned  the  powers  which 
(he  poffeffed,  and  which,  infpired  by  liberty  and 
enlightened  by  knowledge,  fhe  has  fmce  carried  to 
fo  unparalleled  an  extent. 

The  progrefs  of  northern  invaders  at  length  com^  Romans 
pelled  the  emperors  of  now  enervated  Rome,  to  BauOa  * 
recal  their  legions  from  diftant  frontiers,  that  they 
might  defend  the  metropolis.     Valuable  as  Britain 
was,  they  were  neceffitated  to  evacuate  that  ifland 
for  ever.    Debilitated  by  long  peace,  and  dejeded 
by  long  flavery,  the  fouthem  Britons  had  now  to 
encounter  ferocious  foes,  againil  whom  the  llrengtlv 
of  Roman  fortifications,  and  the  dread  of  Roman  dif* 
dpline,  had  hitherto  afforded  them  fufficient  protec- 
Jpa.   Thf  Rds  and  Scot^,  who  dwelt  in  the  north-  s^|fi*^ 
7^,  Ba  era 
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em  parts  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus,'  made  ui» 
curfions  upon  their  peaceable, and  effeminate  neigh* 
bours;  and  befide  the  temporary  depredations 
which  they  committed,  theTe  combined  nations 
threatened  the  whole  province  with  fubjedtion,  or, 
what  the  inhabitants  more  dreaded,  with  univerfal 
plunder  and  deyaftation  *•  Unable  to  defend  them- 
fdves,  the  Britons  applied  for  affiftance.  to  their  late 
mafters.  A  fingle  legion  fent  to  their  fuccour,  freed 
the  country  from  its  defultory  invaders ;  and,  having 
effeded  its  deliverance,  again  returned  to  the  conti« 
nent.  The  Britons  were  once  more  expofed  to  the 
inroads  of  their  impetuous  neighbours.  Still  coo  little 
inured  to  war,  to  recover  the  valourof  thdr  anceft<M^^ 
they  again  fought  fecurity  from  foreign  protedors. 
Saxonj.  Stretched  along   the  coafts  of  northern  Gcp. 

many,  and  oppofite  to  Britain,  were  the  Saxons, 
one  of  the  fierceft  and  moft  warlike  tiibes  of  their 
nation.  Hardy  and  intrepid  in  every  kind  of  war* 
j(are,  from  their  maritime  fituation  they  were  pecu- 
liarly addicted  to  nautical  expeditions.  Originally 
fiihermen,  they  had  become  pirates ;  they  poffeffed 
arms  and  (hips,  the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  habit 
of  naval  war.  Invading  and  defpoiling  die  neigh- 
bouring coafts,  they  had  gradually  extended  their 
depredations  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Britxfli 
Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Bifcay.  The  Romans  had 
been  frequently  fuccefsful  in  repelling  thefe  piratical 
efforts  t)  but  they  could  not  prevent  them  from  b^ 
ing  renewed  with  increafed  force.    Hie  diflbkitioii 

•  Sec  Humci  vol.  i.  p.  r«. 
*  t  Cxbbon»  voL  it.  p.  aj* 
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of  the  Roman  power  encouraged  the  Sazotts  to  re« 
peat  their  incurlions' into  fouthem  Europe;  they 
^were  a  terror  to  other  nations. 

Such  was   the  people    to   whom  the  Briton9 
applied  for  aid.      Hengift.  and   Horfa,   the  mod 
<xlebrated  warriors  of  the  time,  eafily  perfuaded 
their  countrymen  to  engage  in  an  enterprife  which 
appeared  to  them  to  promife  a  iavourable  oppor» 
tunity  of  difplaying  valour,   and   acquiring  plun- 
der.   Preparing  a  confiderable  force,  they  landed 
in  the  Ifle  of  Thanet,   and  immediately  marched 
to  defend  the  Britons  from  the  Pi£b  and  Scots. 
Hiey  were  fpeedily  fuccefsful  againft  the  ravagers 
of  fouthem  Britain.     Refcued  from  their  enemies, 
the  Britons  now  expedted  to  enjoy  tranquillity,  un« 
der  the  prote&ion  of  their  warlike  allies.      They 
ibon  found,   ho^^ever,   that  a  ftate  cannot  long 
enjoy  independence  and  fecurity,  that  trufts  to  any 
efforts  but  its  own.     The  Saxons  feeing,  in  the  fa* 
cility  with  which  they  overthrew  the  Pi£ts  and  Scots^ 
how  eafdy  a  people  could  be  conquered  that  were 
unable  to  refift  fuch  fed>le  invaders,  foon  formed  the 
proje&  of  fubjugating  the  Britons  themfelves.   They 
were  sdlured  by  the  fertility,  verdure,  and  riqhes  of 
the  country ;   and  inflamed  witb  the  defire  of  ex- 
changing for  it,  the  barren,  bleaky  and  indigent  re- 
gions of  uncultivated  Gem^my.    Of  the&  advan- 
tages they  informed  their  countrymen,  and  fooa 
received  reinforcements,  which  enabled  them  ealily 
.to  fubdue  that  part  of  the  country  which  they  had 
firfl  known  and  attempted.       The  ready  eflablifh- 
ment  that  the   Saxons   acquired   in  Kent  under 
lleo^ft  aQd  Horfa,  invited  other  hordes  to  in- 
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vade  different  parts  of  the  ifland.      The  Britong 
by  degrees  recovered  that  valour  *  which  their  an- 
ccftors  had  exerted  againft  the  conquerors  of  the 
world :  the  conteft  became  arduous  and  bloody :  many 
deeds  of  heroifm  were  performed  by  the  defenders  of 
their  liberties,  as  well  as  by  ambitious  aggreffors. 
The  feme  of  prince  Arthur,  though  the  theme  of  chi- 
valrous mythology  f  and  poetic  fiction,  is  allowed  by 
our  hiftorians  to  have  its  foundation  in  truth  |.     In 
the  darknefs  of  barbarity,  as  well  as  in  the  light  of 
civilization,  Britain  wanted  not  leaders  and  foldiers 
to  combat  the  aflailants  of  her  independence.     The 
natives,  however,  were  yearly  decreafmg  in  num- 
bers, whilp  the  loffes  of  the  Saxons  were  fupplied 
by  recruits  from  the  continent.     After  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  Germans  fully  eftablifhed  them- 
felves,  by  exterminating  the  ancient  pofieiTors.   The 
Saxons,in  forming  their  heptarchy,  having  extirpated 
the  Britons,  introduced  into  this  ifland  the  manners 
and  inftitutions  of  their  native  land,  and  effeded  a 
revolution  more  complete  than  that  which  conquefl: 
has  ufually  produced  §.     The  elegance  and  re- 
finement which  had  begun  to  fpread  through  Bri^ 
tain  while  a  Roman  province,  were  now  totally 
overwhelmed  by  barbarity. 

*  Gibbon  places  tbe  courage  and  perfeverancc  with  which  the 
Britons  reiifted  the  Saxons,  in  a  more  ftnking  light  than  an^ 
other  hiftorian.     See  Hiftory,  vol.  vi.  p.  385  to  393, 

f  6ee  Dpn  Quixote. 

^  Hume,  vol.  i.  p*  24 ;  and  Gibbon,  toL  vi.  p.  390 ;  with 
their  refpcAive  authorities. 

§  Robertfon's  Cbaries  V.  voL  i.  p.  197. 
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But,  uncouth  as  their  manners  were,  theSaxons  pof-  character  of 
fcffed  vigorous  underftandings,  undaunted  courage, 
fupported  by  great  bodily  ft rength,  and  infpirited  by 
an  ardent  love  of  liberty.  Their  feveral  fyfteras  of  po- 
licy, formed  upon  the  principles  of  theit"  anceftors, 
as  confecrated  to  immortality  by  the  pen  of  Tacitus, 
uniting  kings,  chiefs,  and  commons,  were  the. rude 
but  ftrong  foundation  of  that  conftitution,  which 
their  defendants,  inheriting  the  force  of  their  cha- 
rafter,  now  enjoy  and  preferve.     When  they  had  .  w 

fettled  themfelves  beyond  all  queftion  and  difpute  as  ^ 

mafters  of  fouthem  Britain,  the  Saxons  foon  difcon.- 
tinned  intercourfe  with  their  German  countrymen, 
and  maintained  little  connexion  with  any  foreign 
country.  Adhering  to  the  fuperftition  ;of  their 
forefathers,  they  had  broken  one  powerful  tie, 
by  which  many  of  the  Britons  were  attached 
to  chriftian  Europe.  Having,  in  the  produds  of 
their  new  poffeffion,  fupplies  for  their  wants,  they 
rarely  attempted  to  cultivate  the  knowledge  of  other 
countries  for  the  fake  of  commerical  benefits.  From 
their  infular  fituation,  together  with  the  ftate  of  their 
continental  neighbours,  who  were  chiefly  occupied 
in  difputes  with  adjoining  principalities,  or  internal 
arrangements,  they  had  no  hoftile  interference  with 
foreign  countries ;  neither  religion,  traffic,  nor  jar- 
ring pretenfions,  engaged  them  in  amity,  nor  in- 
volved them  in  war,  with  the  nations  of  the  con* 
tinent. 

Since  the  invaiion  of  Julius  Caefar,  Britain  was  smaii  con- 
never  fo  detached  from  external  politics,  as  du-  IhecoJUiu 
ring   the    firft    ages    of    the    Saxon    heptarchy.  "„^j'J"'' 
Religion  rcftored  the  intercourfe  which  had  for-  hcpurcby* 
merly   fubfifted  between  Britain  and  the  conti- 
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ReUgion      Titnt.      The  converfion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
acommu-    chriftianity,  befide  the  important  effects  which  it 
wUh  lib"  h    ^^  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  morals  and  dif- 
crn  Europe,  pofitions  of  its  new  votaries,  proved  the  means  of 
opening  a  political  connection  between  this  ifland 
and  lefs  barbarous  regions.     Coincidence  of  theo- 
logical   opinion    gradually  introduced    communi- 
cations upon  other  fubjefts  ;  the  kingdoms  of  the 
heptarchy  began  to  interefl:  themfelves  in  the  affairs 
of  their  fouthem  neighbours,  and  to  conceive  that  a 
naval  force  was  the  mod  effe&ual  means  of  defence 
Saxon*  be.    and  fccurity  to  illanders.      Though   the  internal 
de^riiancTihc  contefts  between  the  feveral  princes  had  prevented 
oTS"*"*   ^^  newly-difcovered  policy  from  being  carried  into 
force  and  of  extenfive  execution,  yet  one  prince  ("Ofla  of  Mercia) 

coxmncfcc  '  y  i-  x  ^ 

fet  the  example ;  and,  when  France  under  Gharle* 
.  magne  had  rifen  to  a  great  [»tch  of  power  and  opu- 
lence, encouraged  commerce,  and  formed  a  navy,  as 
the  certain  fecurity  of  this  country  againfl  the  con- 
querors of  the  continent  *•  Offa  perceived  the  ad- 
iifantage  to  be  derived  from  foreign  trade  being  car- 
lied  on  by  his  own  fubjeds,  and  for  that  purpofe 
concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  French 
monarch* 

When  the  heptarchy  was  confolidated  under  Eg- 
bert into  the  kingdom  of  England,  circumflances 
became  more  aufpicious  to  the  commercial  and  po- 
litical aggrandizement  of  the  country.  This  revo- 
lution favoured  internal  trade,  by  putting  a  period 
to  inteftine  wars,  and  rendering  the  conmiunication 
between  the  feveral  parts  of  England  more  fecure 
and  free :    it  was  friendly  to  external  commerce,  by 

♦  Henry's  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  voL  iv.  p.  ig6. 
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making  the  Engfifli  monarchy  a  greater  objed:  to  kh 
reign  merchants,  and  the  EngKfli  monarchs  of 
greater  confideration  in  foreign  countries.  Still  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  deie£tiye  in  that  nautical  power, 
which  their  fitnation  required,  and  its  vefourceft 
admitted. 

Depredations  committed   by   a   new    enemy,  Dancf 
who    invaded    the   coafts,  convinced  the  Engliih 
of  the  neceffity  of  equipping  a   maritime  force. 
The  Saxons,  who  had  remained  on  Germany  when 
their  brethren  eftablifhed   themfelves   in   Britain, 
continned  to  maintain  the  charadter,  and  follow  the 
purfuits    of   their    anceftors,    being  diftinguiflied 
for  naval  power,  and  becoming,  from  its  exertion  in 
piracy,  formidable  to  all  the  fouthem  coafts.     As 
they  dill  adhered  to  the  pagan  fuperftition,  Charle- 
magne undertook  their  converfion  by  means  more 
agreeable  to  the  violent  bigotry  of  the  benighted 
ages,  than  to  the  genetofity,  magnanimity,  and  wif^ 
dom  of  his  own  cbarader.     Li  the  progrefs  of  his 
conquefts  having  fubdued  northern  Germany,  hf 
ike  moH  rigorous  edids  againft  paganifm  he  ea> 
deavoured  to  eftablifh  chriftianity,    and  feverely 
punifh  the  tranfgreifors  of   his  decrees,  in  many 
inftances  decimating  the  refraAory  *•    Some  of  thefe 
pagans  complied  with  the  imperious  mandates  of  the 
conqueror;  while  others,  more  intrepid  and  indepen- 
dent, refiifed  to  yield  to  injunfUons  fo  cruelly  eo" 
forced,  and,  to  avoid  the  fury  ci  the  perfecudon,  re* 
tired  into  the  adjoining  penxnfula  of  Jutland.    Meet* 
there  with  inhabitants  of  (imilar  manners,  iafti# 

*  Hume,  YoL  i.  p.  67. 
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tntionsjsnd  religious  f5aith,  they  eafily  coaldced  with 
the  ancient  poITeiibrs,  and  having  afTiimed  a  common 
'  appellation,    the   Saxons   and   Jutlanders,   under 
the    name    of  Danes,     about    the    end    of  the 
dghth  century,  commenced  a  very  extenfive  fyf- 
tem  of  maritime  invafion ;  in  the  courfe  of  which 
iirrac'eEii.  thcy  wcrc  induced  to  vifit  England,  at  that  time 
unprotefted  by  an  adequate  naval  fbrce.     In  thdr 
inroads  they  fhewed  that,  though  barbarians,  they 
were    not    deftitute   of   judgment   or    prudence. 
Learning  that  the  natives  were  as  valiant  foldiers 
as  themfelves,  they  trufled  chiefly  to  their  ikill  and 
adivity  as  failors  ;  and  having  previoufly  explored 
the  ftate  of  the  co|fts,  they  landed  in  the  moft  de» 
fencelefs  and  fertile  parts ;  which  having  pillaged 
before  an  Englifh  force  could  aflfemble,  they  retired 
to  their  ihips;  and  fpon  after  defcended,  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  and  with  finfiilar  fuccefs,  on  other  parts  of  the 
,  coaft.       Thefe  enterprifes  harafied  the  vigorous 
reign  of  Egbert,   who  had  not  acquired  the  only 
force  by  which  they  could  have  been  effeftually 
repreifed.     Elated  with  their  fuccefs,  and  farther  en- 
couraged by  the  feeblenefs  and  inadion  of  the  fu- 
perftitious  Ethelwolf,  they  enlarged  their  fchemes^ 
and  formed  the  projeft  of  fubduing  the  whole  of  that 
country,  with  the  devaftation  of  whofe  coafl's  they 
had  hitherto  been  contented.    During  the  reign  of 
this  weak  prince  and  his  elder  fons,  the  Danes 
made  rapid  ftrides  to  the  attainment  of  their  objed ; 
when  the  genius  and  wifdom  of  his  youngeft  fon, 
Alfred,  not  only  extricated  his  country  from  prefect 
danger,  but  eftablifhed  the  moft  effedual  mealis  of 
future  fecurity  and  aggrandizement  to  the  kingdom. 

3  Having 
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Having  reftored  his  country  from  a  ftate  of  hu-  Alfred  dif. 
miliation  and  fubjeftion,  to  honour,  independence,  thrfe^Hty 
aid  glory,    the  illuftrious  Alfred  turned  his  phi-  ^Jl^^'^^l^lf 
lolbphic  mind  to  a  comprehenfive  furvey  of  its  EngUnd 
lituation    and    circumftances,    and    its     relation   frumiier 
to  foreign  powers.     He  faw  that  the  fafety  and  '^^'^' 
greatnefs  of  JEngland  muft  chiefly  depend  upon 
maritime  effort.     To  promote  trade,  and  to  efta-  . 
biifli   a  navy,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Danes, 
vras  a  principal  object  of  his  renowned  adminiftra* 
tion*     For  the  attainment  of  thefe  purpofes,  as  well 
as  to  gratify  the  inquifitive  fpirit  incident  to  genius,  he 
cultivated  an  intercourfe  with  foreign  and  even  re- 
mote countries.    His  agents  not  only  explored  the 
fhores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  biit  invefti- 
gated  the  ftate  of  Afia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Perlian  and  Arabian  Gulf.      He  introduced  new 
manufa&ures,  which  furpifhed  many  articles  for 
exportation,  as  well  as  for  confumption  within  the 
kingdom.     By  his  inventive  talents,  he  made  great 
improvements  in   the   art  of  fhip-building.     The 
veflels  conftruded  under  his  dire£tion,were  much  fu- 
perior  to  any  that  were  known  in  the  northern  or 
weftem  feas,  in  the  three  important  qualities  of  cele- 
rity, force,  and  facility  of  management*.    As  the 
founder  of  Englifh  jurifprudence,  and  the  eftablifher 
of  internal  fecurity   and  tranquillity,   Alfred   is  Alfred 
not    more    defervedly   celebrated,    than   as    the  Engua!}^^ 
founder  of  Englifh  navigation  and  commerce,  and  "aSi^^ 
the  eftablifher  of  external  fecurity  and  greatnefs.  '"^com- 
Tbis  extraordinary  prince  fo  clearly  demonfixated 

•  Henry,  vol.  iv.p.  221. 
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and  vigorooily  purfued  the  real  interefts  of  his  comw 
try,  that  other  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  according  to 
their  adoption  or  negleft  of  the  policy  of  Alfred, 
fucceeded  in  refifting  the  efforts  of  foreign  aggref-* 
fors.  The  abilities  and  vigour  of  the  Englifli  fove- 
reigns  for  feveral  generations  maintained  a  powerful 
navy,  which  prevented  the  northern  plunderers  from 
ferioufly  infefting  a  countiy  fo  ftrongly  fecured,  and 
impelled  them  to  feek  pillage  and  fettlement  among 
our  continental  neighbours. 

The  weaknefs  of  Ethelred  in  the  negled  and  mil^ 
management  of  naval  affairs,  manifefted  in  its  effe&s 
the  wifdom  of  Alfred,  as  clearly  as  it  was  ihewxi 
in  the  able  meafures  of  his  immediate  fucceffors;^ 
for  when  the  fyftem  of  defence,  which  Alfred  by  hia 
precept  and  example  inculcated,  was  either  aban- 
doned or  feebly  executed,  the  evils  recurred,  which  he 
had  fo  vigoroufly  repelled  and  afterwards  prevented* 
But,  though  the  invafions  of  the  Danes  imprefled  the 
Engliih  with  a  high  idea  of  the  importance  of  com-* 
merce,  it  was  rather  with  the  view  of  affording  the 
means  of  defence,  than  of  being  produ£dve  of  profpe- 
rity  and  civilization.  Export  traffic,  fo  much  inter* 
rupted  by  northern  cruizers,  did  not,  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  rife  to  that  magnitude  which  Alfred 
had  propofed  and  expeAed.  The  total  fubjeQion  of 
England  to  the  Danes  was  falutary  to  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom,  by  putting  an  end  to  thofe  bloody 
wars  between  the  two  nations,  which  had  raged 
about  forty  years  with  little  intermiflion.  Canute 
the  Great,  a  wife  as  well  as  a  warlike  prince,  endea« 
voured  to  gain  the  affeftions  of  his  Englilh  fubjefts, 
by  affording  them  the  moft  ^ffefti^l  proteftion,  and 
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every  encouragement  in  his  power.     He  employed 
the  influence  which  his  high  reputation,  extenfive 
dominions,  and  mighty  force  had  obtsuned,  among 
foreign  princes,  to  procure  favours  and  privileges 
from  them  to  his  trading  fubjeds.     From  his  time, 
during  the  reign  of  his  fons,  and  after  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  Saxon  iine,  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  England  continued  comparatively  fiourifh- 
11^  till  die  conqueft.     The    Danes,    having  be-' 
tsd^en  themielves  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  no 
longer  difturbed  their  neighbours  by  piracy.     By  conteftvitb 
the  comeft  with  the  northern  navigators,  the  An-  {jl^^ip'r^, 
glo-Sazons  were  lofers  in  the  interruption  of  agri-  ^^^  *>«°«- 
cohure  and  of  internal  improvement,  but  gainers  giand, 
in  acquiring  naval  power,  commercial  ideas,  and 
promoting  an    intercourfe    with    the    continent. 
From  the  acceffion  of  Canute,  when  the  internal 
di£uivantages  ceafed  to  be  felt  and  t3ie  external  ad- 
vantages iacreafed,  the  benefit  which  they  now  de- 
rived,  exceeded  the  lofs  that  they  had  formerly  in- 
curred.    Though  England,  from  religion,  had  hi- 
&erto  fome  intercouHe  with  fouthem  Europe,  her 
clae£  political  connexion  was  with  the  north.     She 
had  very  little  acquaintance  with  her  adjacent  neigh- 
bours the  French.     The  conquefl  of  the  kingdom  Noman 
by  William  of  Normandy,  made  a  moft  important  ^^°^^ 
change,  both  in  her  uitemal  ftate,  and  in  her  rela- 
tion to  the  continent. 

Complicated  as  the  feudal  fyftemwas  in  its  nature, 
rad  extenfive  in  its  fubjefts,  it  was  extremely  fimplein 
its  principle,  and  confined  in  it9  original  objeds :  it  was 
a  policy  wlucb^  overlookiiigevery  other  confideration, 
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narrowed  its  proviiion  to  national  defence* ;  and  was 
merely  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  acquilitions  proceed- 
ing from  conquefl:.  The  leaders  and  officers  among 
the  northern  fubduers  of  middle  and  fouthem  Eu- 
rope, in  their  refpeflive  tribes  ahd  divifions,  entered 
into  agreements  to  prevent  thenifelves  from  being 
difpoffefled  of  their  lands  by  other  invaders.  The 
infulated  ftate  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  rendering  them 
lefs  expofed  to  ambitious  depredators  than  their 
AfMimg  continental  neighbours,  the  feudal  fyftcm  had  not 
ihcconftitu-  b^en  eftabliflied  in  England.  The  people  had  re- 
anrfinannerf  taiucd  more  of  the  ancient  German  liberty  than 
'  * '  '  on  the  continent,  where  an  enflaving  ariftocracy  was 
generally  prevalent.  Hence  was  preferved  that 
fpirit  of  freedom  which  the  mod  afpiring  monarchs 
could  never  thoroughly  fubdue,  and  which  has  ren- 
dered this  comparatively  fmall  territory,  this  '^  little 
body  with  a  mighty  heart !"  the  admiration  and  ter- 
ror of  mod  extenfive  and  powerful  empires.  The 
manners  of  the  Saxons,  though  rude  and  unpolifhed, 
were  frank,  manly,  and  independent ;  totally  void 
of  that  fervility  and  fubmiffivenefs  which  chara&erife 
the  fubje£ts  of  either  monarchial  or  ariftocradcal 
fiavery  :  they  were  barbarians,  it  is  true,  but  bold 
and  generous.  The  conquefl  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  Normans  effeded  a  confiderable  change ;  though 
by  no  means,  like  that  by  the  Saxons,  a  complete 
revolution  in  laws  and  manners.  ^iUiam  at- 
tempted to  model  his  new  dominions  ^%ccording 
.  to  the  feudal  fyftem,  with  partial,  but  imperfed 
fuccefs.     The  Saxon  fpirit  of  liberty  continuing, 

*  RobertfoQ*8  Charks  V.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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extended  to  the  Normans,  with  whom,  in  a  few 
ages,  the  former  inhabitants  became  entirely  in- 
tenxuxed ;  and  obtained,  from  the  prudence  of  wife*, 
or  extorted  from  the  fears  of  weak  f,  princes,  the 
revival,  and  even  the  improvement,  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon conftitution.  Still,  however,  the  Norman 
laws  and  eftablifhments  fubfifted  in  a  coniiderable 
degree,  and  long  continued  to  affe£t  the  condition 
and  manners  of  the  people  }• 

The  changes   produced   by  the  Norman  con-  intcrcourfe 
queft   were   ftill   greater  at  the  beginning,    and  ^^Ill^^Lal 
eventually  more  permanent  in  other  refpe£hs,  than  r«p«- 
in   our  laws  and    eftablifhments.       Hence  is   to 
be   dated  the   commencement  of  our  intercourfe 
with  middle  and  fouthem  Europe,   and  efpecially 
with  France,    which  has  formed  fo  important  a 
branch  of  our  polidcal  hiftory,  .  From  that  grow- 
ing intercourfe  with  continental  Europe,  proceeded 
alfo,  in  the  progrefs  of  time,  the  beginning  of  our 
commercial  efforts,  and  the  revival  and  extenfion 
of  our  naval  force.     From  the  poiTeffion  of  Nor-  o.iginof 
mandy  by  the  Englifh  princes,  proceeded  thofe  wars  ^^n'f'nf- 
which  fo  long  raged  between  France  and  England  **"**  ^^ 
to  their  mutual  detriment.     The  Crufades  at  certain 
times,  by  giving  them  identity  of  obje£t,  produced  al- 
liance^ but  this  was  foon  after  followed  by  hofUlities. 
The  weaknefs  and  wickednefs  of  John  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home,  produced  moft  beneficial  eflFe£ks  to  his 
country.     The  murder  of  prince  Arthur  excited  a 

•  Henry  I.  and  Henry  H. 

f  Jobsi  and  Henry  III.  See  Hume,  vol.  ii.  and  Black- 
ftooe,  ▼ol.  W.  c.  33. 

%  Blackftone,  vol.  iv.  c.  33.  on  the  Rife,  Progrefs,  aad  Com- 
^etioa  of  tbc  Briciih  Conilitution. 
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war,  idiich,  tenoinajdng  in  the  conqaeft  of  die 
£ngli(h  dominions  in  France,  exdipated  the  princi- 
pal cauTe  of  diffenfion ;  ivhile  the  weaknefs  of  Henty 
IU»,  and  the  wifdom  and  goodne(s  of  Louis  IX.,  main- 
tained a  long  peace  between  the  refpedive  kingdoms. 
cwHand         The  lofty  genius,  comprdienfive  wifdom,  and 
,^f  EdI  intrepid  fpirit  of  the  firft  Edward,   were  chiefly 
waMi.       occupied  with  two  grand  objeds;  the  eftabUflitnent 
of  a  perfed  fy ftem  of  jurifpnidence  in  England,  and 
the  confolidation  of  Great  Britain  into  one  kingdonu 
Engaged  fo  deeply  within  the  ifland,  he  was  involved 
in  no  lading  or*important  faoftilities  with  the  conti- 
nent.    In  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Edward  !!.,  the 
feeblenefs  of  the  fon  in  Britain,  undid  a  great  part 
of  what  the   abilities  of  the  father  had  e^&td ; 
and  with  the  continent  he  had  eftabUihed  no  ma- 
terial connezioiu    The  ambition  mingled  with  the 
extraordinary  qualities  of  his  celebrated  fon  found  a 
Aew  ground  of  contefl  with  France,  which  caufed 
greai  difailers  to  both  kingdoms.     Unwife  as  the 
policy  was  which  prompted  Edward  III.  to  fede  the 
V         fiiveceigoity  of  a  kingdom  in  oppoikion  to  its  efta- 
Ibliihed    liws,    and   contrary   to  the   interefts  of 
iiis  own  country,  his  meafures  for  executing  the 
4mdertakbig  were  concerted  with  an  ability  worthy 
of  his  cfaara£ter.     To  make  a  powerful  impreffion, 
helbraned  an  extenfive  confederacy  with  continental 
fiates,  ax^  laid  the  foundation  of  a  much  wider  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany,  than 
had  ever  exifted  before.     The  firft  important  confe- 
quence  refuldng  from  Edward's  alliance  with  the  Nb- 
therlands  was,  that  his  attention  was  thereby  direSed 
iPAWlisuSairs.  j^erthe  revival  of  commerce,  firft  by 
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feudal  ariftocracy^  reprefented  the  manufadurer  and 
merchant  as  defpicable,  in  comparifon  to  the  foU 
dier  ;  and  while  the  warlike  charafter  of  the  times- 
depreciated  in  the  public  opinion  the  eftimation  in 
which  thofe  peaceful  profeflions  were  held,  and  pre-* 
eluded  from  them  the  votaries  of  honour  and  fame, 
the  violence  and  turbulence  of  thofe  rude  ages  di- 
miniihing  the  fecurity  of  property,  often  tended  to 
obftruS:  the  votaries  of  intereft  in  their  mercantile 
adventures*  The  character  and  circumftances  of  the  ^^^^^^  »"f- 
Axcceeding  fovereigns,  and  the  contefts  -about  the  cbim^er!! 
throne,  promoting  for  a  century  military  energy, 
and  not  reftraining  turbulent  violence  and  injuftice, 
interrupted  the  natural  progrefs  of  Edward's  plans* 

The  feeblenefs  of  a  long  minority,  the  frivo-  Richard  u. 
Iky  and  profligacy  of  Richard's  perfonal  charac- 
ter, the  jarring*  interefts  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  their  refpedive  pretenfions  to  that  power 
which  the  incapacity  of  the  fovereign  was  fo  little 
qualified  to  hold,  prevented  any  advances  from  being 
made  in  great  fchemes  of  policy.  When  Richard's 
Iceptre  was  wrefted  from  his  weak  hands  by 
the  (kill  and  force  of  a  powerful  ufurper,  there  dill 
continued  in  the  kingdom  grounds  of  feud  and  dif* 
cord  very  unfavourable  to  national  improvement. 
Henry  IV.  provident,  vigilant,  and  wife,  compre*  Henry  iv, 
hended  the  great  importance  of  commerce,  and 
promoted  it  to  the  utmofl  of  his  power.  He  formed 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Hans-town  merchants  ; 
and  promoted  the  fettlemenc  of  mercantile  foreigners 
within  his  own  kingdom.  He  devifed  and  encouraged 
the  formation  of  LngUfh  &^ries  in  foreign  parts  ; 
a  propoiition,  which,   as  our  knowledge  of  *  the 
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globe  enlarged,  and  our  intercourfe  with  remote 
countries  extended,  has  in  fubfequent  times  been 
expanded  into  a  grand  and  valuable  fyftem  of 
colonization.  He,  like  his  grandfather,  faw  how 
neceflary  fuperiority  at  fca  was  to  the  fecurity  and 
profperity  oiF  England,  and  made  it  one  of  his  chief 
objedtsto  maintain  a  formidable  navy*.  He  encou- 
raged artifans  and  mariners,  and  inculcated  induC* 
try ;  but  the  various  infurreftions  by  which  his  reign 
was  diflurbed,  though  all  fuccefsfully  quelled  by 
his  courage  and  conduA,  interrupted  the  execution 
of  his  commercial  fchemes. 

ITie  extraordinary  genius  of  Henry  V.,  equally 
fitted  for  the  field  and  the  cabinet,  direded  its 
exertions  *  chiefly  to  military  fuperiority ;  but 
he  was  impreffed  with  the  importance  of  naval 
flrength  to  England :  he  was  '  as  vidorious  at 
fea  as  at  land;  and  in  his  rdgn  the  fleets  of 
England  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel.  Eagerly 
intent,  however,  on  conquering  France,  he  could 
not  beflow  an  adequate  regard  on  the  commercial 
advancement  of  his  kingdom.  After  this  great 
prince  was  prematurely  cut  off,  the  firfl  years  of 
his  fpn's  reign  were  employed  in  attempts  to  pre- 
fcrve  and  extend  his  father's  conquefls.in  France ; 
but  the  fuccecding  part  of  his  reign,  replete  with  dif- 
comfiture  abroad  and  difcontent  at  home,  loft  the 
national  fuperiority  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  re- 
nowned carl  of  Warwick,  indeed,  recovered  to 
England  her  maritime  dominion  ;  but  the  difcords 
in  which  he  foon  took  fo  adive  a  part,  and  which 
terminated  in  fuch  bloody  and  deftru€tive  civil  wars. 


•  Henry's  Hiftoryi  vol.  x.  p.  243. 
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impeded  iadoftry,  commerce,  and  all  the  peaceful 
arts,  and  involved  England  in  grievous  calamities* 
The  duke  of  York,  lineal  heir  to  the  crown,  induced 
by  the  imbecility  of  the  reigning  prince,  with  pro- 
bable grounds  for  expe£ting  fuccefs,  attempted  to 
finifli  the  ufurpation  which  the  talents  and  charac- 
ter of  the  two  preceding  monarchs  appeared  to 
have  firmly  eftablifhed ;  and  though  he  himfelf  did 
not  live  to  attain  the  wifhed-for  dignity,  yet,  feconded 
snd  fupported  by  the  illuftrious  Warwick,  he  paved 
the  way  for  the  fpeedy  acceffion  of  his  fon. 

Edward  IV.  to  diflipation  and  profligacy  joining  Zitmrdw, 
great  vigour  of  character  whenever  occaiion  required 
its  efforts,  exerting  the  maritime  fuperiority  of  JEng* 
land  with  considerable  fuccefs,  invaded  France  with  a 
powerful  fleet.  But  the  civil  wars  that  recurred  dur« 
ing  the  grater  part  of  his  reign,  together  with  the 
indolence  that  marked  his  conduA  when  not  fti- 
mulatadby  imperious  and  immediate  neceifity,  pre- 
vented ihe  promotion  of  commercial  fchemes  in  pro* 
poiticm  to  the  refources  of  the  country;  of  which  the 
ftate  ^t  that  time,  exhaufted  by  long  wars  and  ge- 
neral devafiation,  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
luccels  of  arts  and  of  commerce.  The  ihort  and 
crud  reign  of  Richard  III.,  principally  occupied  in  Richard  iii. 
endeavouring  to  remove  the  confequences  of  one 
crime  by  the  commiflion  of  others,  was  too  much 
engaged  in  mafiacre  and  profcription  to  afford  him 
leifure  and  attention  for  fupporting  the  internal  pro- 
fperity  or  maritime  force  of  his  country.  The  recent 
(^omfiture  of  the  Englifli  in  France,  added  to 
thdr  own  idtemal  diflenfions,  occafioned  great  dif- 
trefs,  depopulated  the  kingdom,  retarded  agricul- 
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ture  and  manufadures,  and  increafed  the  ferocity  of 
manners;  while  the  profligate  chara£ker  of  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  York,  and  the  wickednefs 
which  they  excited  or  direded,  introduced  flagrant 
depravity.  Edward  having  obtained  pofleffion  of 
the  throne  by  military  force,  however  well-founded 
his  right,  very  frequently  violated  the  conftitution 
of  his  country,  and  tyrannized  over  the  lives,  liberty, 
and  property  of  his  fubjeds.  His  courtiers  and  fa- 
vourites imitating  his  example,  carried  cruelty  and 
oppreffion  againft  their  adveriaries  to  a  ftill  greater 
Cnd!  win    pjj^h  than  even  Edward  himfelf.     The  ancient  nobi- 

reduce  the      * 

feudal  no.  lity  of  England  were  almoft  entirely  annihilated  by 
the  dreadful  contefts.  Her  own  fatal  diirenHons^ 
added  to  her  recent  difcomfiture  in  France,  had 
leflened  the  influence  of  England  on  the  continent. 
During  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
her  progrefs  in  point  of  internal  civilization  and  pro- 
fperity  as  well  as  of  foreign  influence,  was  fittle 
proportioned  to  her  intrinfic  powers  Still,  how- 
ever, if  her  advances  were  obftruded,  they  were  not 
altogether  impeded.  Learning  raifed  her  head,  though 
mingled  with  the  fuperftition  of  the  doifters,  in 
which  flie  had  been  cheriflied  and  preferved  from 
total  extin&ipn.  Various  colleges  were  founded  and 
inftitutions  promoted,  which  proved  ultimately  fa- 
vourable to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  The 
cultivated  tafte  of  polifhed  ages,  or  the  enlarged 
moral  and  political  fcience  of  enlightened  philofo- 
phers,  were  not  to  be  expe&ed  in  a  ftate  of  fodety 
clouded  with  darknefs,  and  fettered  with  fuperftition; 
yet  fome  of  the  feeds  were  now  fown,  which  afters- 
wards  ripened  into  literature. 

The 
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The  effoiis  of  reviving  learnings  though  not  Eff^rtsof 
very  judicioufly  dire&ed,  were  by  no  means  fee-  icaraing, 
blc»  The  metaphyfical  theology  of  the  fchools, 
originating  in  mifapprehenfion  concerning  the 
moft  profound  of  philofophers  ♦,  was  not  devbid 
of  Grecian  acutenefs;  and  if  its  difcoveries  did 
not  giieatly  expand  the  underftanding,  or  its  fpirit 
liberalize  the  fentiments,  yet  its  contentions,  by  (haip- 
eningaud  invigorating  the  faculties,  paved  the  way 
for  intelle&ual  and  moral  improvement.  Increafed 
fagacity  began  to  produce  difcuffion  of  authority  in 
matters  of  thought  and  reafoning :  the  bold  doc- 
trines of  Wickliffe,  though  chiefly  oppofed  by  me- 
nace and  perfecution,  ftill  excited  a  few  of  the 
clergy  to  employ  more  rational  arguments.  Co- 
temporary  or  collateral  herefies  moved  fome  eccle* 
iiaftics  to  prepare,  by  literary  eflFort,  for  the  defence  of 
the  exifting  fuperftition ;  while  they  difpofed  and 
formed  others  for  attack.  But  erudition,  narrowly 
as  it  v/as  ftill  diiFufed,  was  not  entirely  confined  to 
the  church.  Humphiy  of  Gloceflrer  was  a  prince 
of  confiderable  learning  t ;  Anthony  earl  of  Rivers 
and  John  earl  of  Worcefter,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Edward,  were  eminent  for  literary  know- 
ledge {.  Gallant  and  meritorious  as  were  many  of 
the  nobles,  who  perifhed  in  the  wars  between  I^an- 
cafter  and  York,  their  fall  tended  ultimately  to  the 
redudion  of  the  feudal  ariftocracy ,  which,  though  ne- 
ter  fo  entirely  predominant  in  England  as  to  ftifle  all 

♦  Sec  in  Dr.  Gillics's  Preface  to  his  tranflation  pf  Ariftotlc,  hia 
account  of  the  difference  between  Ariftotk^s  text  and  the  com- 
menu  of  his  profefled  inteipretera. 

f  See  Hume's  Hidorj  of  England,  toL  iii.  p.  i8o« 

%  Henry's  Hift6.7,.vol.  x.  p- H?* 
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remains  of  Saxon  liberty^  was  yet  fb  prevalent  as 
greatly  to  encroach  on  the  conftitutional  rights 
of  a  free  people.  Generally  bloody  as  were  the  wars, 
the  animofity  of  contending  chieftains,  and  the  re- 
fentment,  rapacity,  or  jealous  fears  of  the  fucceflive 
conquerors,  rendered  the  proportion  of  grandees 
either  killed  in  battle,  or  maflacred  by  cruelty,  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  gentry,  yeomanry,  traders, 
and  fubordinate  orders.  The  rifing  confequence 
of  the  great  body  of  Englifh  commons,  eventually 
faved  their  country  frpm  the  abfolute  monarchy 
which  overwhelmed  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Similar  indeed,  in  calamitous  circumftances  at 
different  though  near  periods  of  the  fifteenth 
ceQtury,  but  diilimilar  in  the  original  inftitutions 
and  in  the  ranks  and  orders  of  men  which 
chefe  generated,  France  and  England  were  deftined 
to  experience  very  unlike  fyflems  of  polity,  at  the  time 
they  both  advanced  in  civilization  and  knowledge. 
When  the  French  nobility,  after  being  fo  much  ex- 
haufted  by  internal  difiepfions  and  the  wars  with 
England,  were  farther  impaired  by  t^e  crafty,  un- 
feeling, and  oppreflive  policy  of  Louis  XL;  there 
being  no  intermediate  orders  between  them  and  the 
4abo\iring  people,  who  were  actually  flavcs,  s^ll  ranks 
were  involved  49  one  v^e^c  of  arbitrary  dominion. 
.France  bf^ame  a  fiipple  monarchy;  while  England, 
by  rearing  and  cheriOung  a  middle  clafs,  which  aug- 
mented in  force  as  fpreading  induftry  and  inqreafing 
knowledge  enlarged  the  means  of  acquiring  moderate 
independence,  was  improyed  into  a  free  conftitution, 
providing  equally  for  the  governing  and  governed, 
and  propofing  the  general  welfare  as  the  oalj  legi- 
timate 
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uooate  obje£k  of  political  eftabliihmmrs  and  nadonal 

To  the  promodcm  of  thefcbexieficial  purpofes,  no  ^^n'T^vn. 
fovereign  was  more  inftrunicntal  than  Henry  VIL :  meoti  ua. 
though  his  meafures  originated  in  the  pecu* 
liar  drcumftances  of  hi$  fituation,  rather  than 
in  liberal  policy;  yet,  without  allowing  either 
wifdom  or  goodnefs  the  full  credit  of  the  bene- 
ficial effeds  produced,  an  in^rtial  examiner  of  his 
a&ions,  and  their  evident  confequences,  muft  fee, 
that  he  promoted  the  profperity  and  meliorated  the 
condition  of  England.  He,  indeed,  was  the  firft  who 
carried  effeftually  into  execution  the  great  plans  of 
improvement  devifed  by  the  genius  of  his  illuftrioiis 
predeceiTor  Edward  III.  Contra£led  in  fentiment, 
covetous  in  difpofition,  and  fufpicious  in  temper, 
Henry  did  not  always  propofe  the  moft  benevo- 
lent ends.  Vigorous  and  penetrating  in  intelled, 
cautious  in  deliberation  but  decifive  in  conduct, 
he  bbth  devifed  and  employed  the  moft  appofite 
means.  Apprehending  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  ' 
of  York  to  be  inimical  to  his  own  doubtful  title,  if 
he  did  not  create,  he  probably  brought  into  a&ion, 
^contents  which  might  have  lain  dormant ;  but 
when  diflatisfadion  rofe  to  revolt,  he  with  firmnefe 
and  prudence  fupprelTed  repeated  rebellions.  Expe-  He  reductt 
riendng  or  fufpe^ing  the  principal  enmity  to  fubfift  anftAncy, 
among  the  higher  ranks,  he  was  anxious  to  weaken 
the  order  of  nobles;  he  permitted  the  barons  to  break 
the  entails'of  their  eftates,  and  made  laws  to  prevent 
diem  from  retaining  large  bodies  of  clients,  which 
rendered  them  formidable  and  turbulent  \     He  e a- 

•  Robcrtfga'^  Charles  V.  vqL  i.  p.  102. 
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couraged  agriculture  and  conimerce»  perhaps  Trith 
a  view  (as  our  great  hiftprian  conjedures)  of  gratify- 
ing his  avarice  by  filling  his  coffers  from  impofls  *  ; 
and  he  concluded  feveral  very  ufefiil  commercial 
treaties,  which,  though  fomewbat  narrow  in  thar 
principles,  were  in  their  operation  lucrative.  He  be- 
flowed  great  attention  on  the  promotion  of  navi* 
gation;  as,  before  his  time,  foreign  trade  had 
been  chiefly  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms,  he  en- 
deavoured, with  confiderable  fuccefs,  to  procure  to 
Engiiih  fUips  the  carriage  of  our  own  exports  and 
imports. 
During  this  reign  a  fpirit  of  maridme  adventure 
navigation  for  thc  puTpofcs  of  difcovcry  and  commerce  arofe 
SS^^**  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  The  invention  of 
the  compafs  encouraged  navigators  to  explore 
oceans  before  imtried  by  Europeans.  Venice  and 
Genoa  had  hitherto  monopolized  the  traffic  of 
the  Weflem  world  to  India.  Portugal,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  governed  by  a  fuccefTion  of  cou- 
rageous,  able,  and  enterprifmg  princes ;  who,  per- 
ceiving the  advantage  accruing  to  tife  Italian  re- 
publics from  a  trade  with  India,  attempted  to  ent- 
ploy-  their  maritime  fituation  in  profitable  traf- 
fic. Nautical  adventurers,  dire£led  by  the  princes 
of  that  country,  proceeded  gradually  along  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  At  length,  they  extended  their  voy- 
age to  the  fouthem  promontory  of  that  immenfe  pe- 
ninfula;  to  which,  forefeeing  it  would  open  a 
paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  gave  the  name  of 
the  Cape  of  Good-Hope ;  and  a  few  years  after 
arriving  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  fhewed  to  weftem 

» 

♦  Humci  vol.  ill.  p.  423.   "^ 

Europe^ 
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Ilurope,  that  India  was  more  cafily  acceflible  to  its 
commercial  adventurers,  than  to  its  caftem  neigh- 
bours ;  and  that  oriental  riches  were  no  longer  to  be 
exdufively  acquired  by  the  coafting  traders  of  the 
MecUterranean,  but  to  be  fhared  by  the  bold  eilayers 
of  unknown  oceans.     But  while  Vafquez  di  pama 
found  out  an  acceffible  though  circuitous  courfe, 
from  the  fliores  of  the  northern  Atlantic  to  the  foutlw 
em  regions  of  Hindoftan,  Columbus,  by  the  force 
of  his  genius,  conceived,  and  by  the  boldnefs  of  his 
enterprife  and  perieverance  dtfcovered,  to  the  inha« 
hitants  of  Europe,  much  nearer  to  their  own  coafts^ 
a  new  world,  replete  with  incentives  to  commerce 
and  navigation ;  and  abounding  not  only  with  ma« 
terials  for  riches,    but  with    fubje&s  of  reflec* 
tion,  and  means  for  enlarging  human  comprehen* 
iion  and  enjoyment.      Soon  after  the  illufbions 
Florentine  found  the  Weft  Indies,  Americus  VeS- 
puiius,  in  profecution  of  Colunlbus's  plan,  arrived 
at  the  fouthem  Continent,  and  gave  his  own  name 
to  a  quarter  of  the  globe  difcovered  by  another. 
Accident,  and  not  the  pariimony  of  Henry,  pre- 
sented England  from  enjoying  the  honour  <^  this 
iignal  difcovery.     He  foon  fitted  out  a  fquadron, 
which  failed  to  the  weft,  in  order  to  explore  un- 
known regions  in  latitudes  more  contiguous  to  his 
own  kingdom,  and  feek  a  nearer  paftage  to  India 
than  by  doubling  Africa.  Sebaftian  Cabot  conducted 
the  enterprife,  and  arrived  at  a  coaft  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Newfoundland.    Steering  along  sebafiUn 
to  the  foythward  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  coaft  which  ^'^^' 
has  fince  been  named  Virginia,  he  afcertained  that 
there  were  large  trads  of  land  adjacent,  convenient 

for 
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for  naval  enterprife  upon  the  Atlantic.  Thongh 
Henry  did  not  attempt  to  eflabliih  a  fettlement  on 
diis  coaft,  yet  the  enterprife  was  of  the  higheft  im« 
portance^  as  it  ilimulated  England  to  ferther  nau<» 
tical  adventure.  A  l^iirit  of  navigation,  commerce^ 
and  difcovery  was  excited  by  Henry,  which  after* 
wards  generally  diffufed  itfelf,  and  called  into  adion 
the  maritime  exertions  of  thefe  iflands,  improved  by 
all  the  fagadty  and  energy  of  the  national  charafter 
when  empbyed  in  the  moft  beneficial  dire£tion« 
Growing  But  whilc  HeuryJinis  promoted  the  commerce, 

of  England  navigation,  and  mtemal  profpenty  of  his  coimtry, 
ti^CTur"'  he  extended  her  influence  among  foreign  ftates. 
powen.  He  loved  pcacc,  without  fearing  war.  Though 
by  no  means  comprehenfive  in  his  views  of 
European  policy^  he  underftood  fufficiently  the 
relations,  objefts,  and  condition  of  other  kingdoms, 
to  provide  ibr  the  fecurity  and  defence  of  his 
own  dominions.  He  was  courted  by  cotemporary 
princes  in  every. part  of  Europe,  and  the  EngUfli 
nation  was  never  fo  dofely  interwoven  in  contpentai 
luroi^!  '  ^^^^  ^  during  his  reign.  Other  circumltance^ 
concurred  with  the  perfonal  charader  of  Henry,  to 
extend  the  intercourfe  between  England  and  the 
nations  of  the  continent.  Previous  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  Httle  political  connexion  had  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  neighbouring  ftates  of  Europe;  thdr 
reciprocal  hoitilities  were  rather  the  effeft  of  paflion 
and  perfonal  animofity,  than  of  any  well-digefted  fy£* 
tern  of  policy.  Their  means  of  reciprocal  annoyance, 
occafional  impofl,  and  temporary  militia,  though 
fufEciently  adapted  to  the  defultory  conflifts  ci 
the  pride  or  ndfentment  of  rival  chieftains,  were 

little 
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little  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  fyftematic  war. 
When  England,  under  Henry  V.,  and  in  the 
poflhumou^  execution  of  his  great  and  ambitious 
projcdb,  had  almoft  overwhelmed  France,  the 
iidghbouring  principalities  of  Germany  and  Spain 
beflowed  no  attention  on  an  event  menacing  the  fe-* 
curity  and  independence  of  Europe  *.  The  contefts 
between  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Spain,  evidently 
tending  to  unittf  that  part  of  the  continent  into  one 
great  empire,  were  regarded  by  the  reft  of  Europe 
with  equal  indifference.  Princes  wer«  little  affected 
by  remote  or  eventual  danger.  This  inattention 
did  not  entirely  arife  from  the  want  of  Ikgadty 
to  forefee  diftant  condngencies ,  but  proceeded  in 
a  confiderable  degree  from  the  condidon  of  their 
dominions,  which  called  their  confideradon  to  prefent 
and  proximate  obje6is.  The  power  of  the  barons 
under  the  feudal  fyftem,  often  either  diftrading  the 
pubHc  tranquilHty  by  the  feuds  of  rivalry,  menacing 
the  foverdgn  by  rebellion,  or  by  oppreffion  driving 
the  populace  to  infurre£lion,  with  the  imperfedions 
of  the  dvil  government,  fo  folly  occupied  the  fove* 
rdgns,  as  to  leave  them  little  leifure  to/urvey 
foreign  affairs.  This  was  efpecisJly  the  fituation 
of  France,  the  moft  compaft,  centrical,  and  po* 
puknis  kingdom  of  Europe ;  and  the  beft  fitted^ 
from  the  advantages  of  her  fituadon,  the  number  and 
charader  of  her  people,  if  internally  well  governed^ 
either  to  fecure  herfelf,  or  to  proteft  or  difturb  her 

*  See  Robertfon^s  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  89.  The  fame  tnitk 
nay  be  gathered  from  Hume's  hiftory  of  thofe  wars>  though 
k  is  sot  to  exprefsly  fUted* 

neighbours. 
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neighbours.  The  fiefs  into  which  that  kingdom  wa^ 
divided,  weakened  the  force  of  the  monarchy ;  but 
from  the  deftru&ion  of  the  nobiUty  in  the  wars  with 
England,  the  rapacious  policy  ofLouis  XL,  and  the 
re-annexation  of  the  Engliffa  pofleflions  and  detached 
principalities  to  the  crown,  government  was  rendered 
almoil  (imply  monarchical.  This  event  was  acce- 
lerated  at  home,  and  its  influence  extended  abroad, 
by  another  efifeft  of  the  wars.  The&  generated 
ftanding  armies,  which,  being  now  firft  employed 
by  Charles  VIL  to  prefeo^e  his  crown,  and  afterwards 
maintained  by  him  to  humble  the  remainder  of  his 
barons,  were  now  enlarged  by  his  fon,  and  exerciled 
in  crufhing  the  ancient  nobility,  and  feizing  the  ter« 
ritories  of  his  neighbours. 
Princes  be-  Charles  VIII.  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  l.ouis  XL, 
^^fiLis.  found  the  nobility  incapable  of  oppofing  the  will 
or  projefts  of  the  prince ;  and  a  powerful  army, 
with  little  to  employ  its  force  but  the  refump- 
tion  of  Britanny.  He  effeded  this  purpofe  partly 
by  war,  and  finally  by  marriage.  The  monarch  of 
France,  now  no  longer  occupied  at  home  by  the 
.Englifh  or  his  barons,  from  efforts  commencing  in 
fuccefsful  defence  and  progrefii vely  extending  to  inter- 
nal ufurpation,  began  to  prepare  meafures  of  offence 
againfl  independent  flates,  which  had  given  him  no 
provocation.  For  the  execution  of  fuch  defigns,  he 
poiTeffed  fubjeSs  whofe  energy  of  charader  rendered 
them  formidable  and  efficient  inftruments  againit 
all  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  either  juftly  or 
imjuftly.  Having  invaded  Italy  with  a  powerful 
force,  he  fiift  prefented  France  as  the  difturber  of 
Europe;  a  charader  which  flie  has  fo  often  refumed 

7  in 
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In  the  three  following  centuries,  with  ftrength  of 
operation,   and  viciflitudes  of  event;    not  rarely 
with  injuftice  of  principles,  impolicy  of  objed,  and 
pernicious  refult.       Charles  over-ran  Italy  from 
the  Alps   to   the    fouthern  extremity,   and  pof- 
fefled  himfelf  of  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Naples* 
Ndehbourinir  nations  were  now  acquirine  fimilar  Begin  visi- 
emoency  ox  lorce  with  France  by  fimilar  means  ;  rcrve  ihe 
by  the  redu^on  of  the  nobles,  the  confolidation  of  IhTir^ne^H. 
principalities,  the  re-union  of  fiefs  under  the  lords  *^^"* 
paramount,   and  the  employment   of  a  fUnding 
army.   Exempted  from  conftant  aiixiety  and  appre- 
heafions  from  their  own  fubjefls,  they  were  enabled 
to  watch  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours ;  and, 
in  obferving  their  motions,  to  view  diftant  probabili- 
ties as  well  as  immediate  e£feds.    The  moft  power* 
ful  prince  of  the  continent  after  Charles  of  France, 
was  Ferdinand  of  Anagon,  who  was  now,  by  his 
marriage  with  Ifabella  of  Caftile,  adual  fovereign  of 
Spain.    This  prudent  prince,  alarmed  at  a  progrels 
which  endangered  the  fafety  of  his  dominions, 
combined  with  the  Italian  States  and  Maximilian 
of  Auftria    in  forming  a  confederacy   to  repel 
the  profperous  aggreffion   of  France,    and  con- 
fine the  invader  to  his  ancient  dominions.  The  ob-  Balance  oC 
jeft  and  principle  of  this  alliance  form  an -epoch  in  ^^*^' 
political  faiflory ,  as  the  firft  effort  of  modem  *  times 

to 

^  From  hiftory  it  appean*  that  the  iagaciout  Graeks 
vtTj  cariy  difccrned  the  necefiity  of  refiiliog  efforts  againft 
others,  which  might  extend  to  themfelves.  ADimofity»  ambi* 
don,  and  pride,  were  not  the  fole  cauies  of  the  Pebponneiiaa 
conCedqracy  againft  Athens;  but,  in  a  confideraUe  degree^  tht 

apprcfaenfioa 
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to  maintain  a  balance  of  power ;  which  is  merely 
felf- prefervation  in  a  community,  diftating  plans 
of  poKcy,  to  provide  againft  circuitous  injury  and  an- 
noyance, as  well  as  againft  direft  attacks.    To  this 
Weight  of     treaty,  which  was  concluded  at  Cambray ,  Henry  VH. 
ib^kaiel^    acceded;  and, though  his  general  caution,  anddiftance 
from  the  fcene  of  hoftilities,  did  not  fuflfer  him  to 
take  an  aflive  fiiare  in  the  war,  yet  his  junftion  in 
the  alliance  is  an  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  England  ; 
becaufe  England  then  firft  joined  in  a  continental 
confederacy  to  reprefs  the  offenfive  meafures  of 
Prance. 
Effedi  of         Though  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  conduced  even* 
re?"n  OT  the  tually  to  political  as  well  as  commercial  and  naval 
ftSriM""*"  improvement,  yet  the  extcnfion  of  freedom,  far  from 
being  Henry's  objeft,  was  by  no  means  the  imme- 
diate effeft  of  his  meafures.  The  ariftocracy  was  re- 
duced, but  the.  people  were  not  yet  rifen  to  fuch 
ftrength  and  importance  as  to  oppofe  a  fufficient 
bulwark  to  the  Augmented  powers  of  the  crowiu 
Twenty-eight  temporal  lords  only  formed  the  firft 
houfe  of  peers  after  Henry's  acceifion;  and  the  order 

appreheiifion  of  growing'  power.  When  the  Spartatis  became  in 
itt  their  turn  predominant,  a  fimilar  confederacy  waft  formed,  to 
mluce  the  dtoefi  of  their  power ;  an  objed  to  which  the  Athe- 
iiians  adhered  with  fuch  nidety  of  diforimination,  that  when  they 
found  the  fcale  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  Thcbans^  facrificing 
all  animoiity  to  found  policy,  they  joined  the  Spartans  in  order 
to  prcferve  the  bdance  of  power.  See  Gillie«,  vol.  iL  chap.  5. 
f^L  iii.  «faap.  27.  and  30. ;  but  moftly  in  the  laft.  Other 
HiAories  alfo  illuflrate  this  obfervation  refpe&ing  the  Greeks, 
whofie  pi^cy  was  fo  contrary  to  that  of  other  ancient  nations^ 
i^wUythe  viAifhs  of  progreffive  Romtt  coiifueft. 
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was  foon  found  to  have  decreafed  in  authoritj,  as  well 
as  in  number  and  ppfleffions.  In  the  interval  between 
the  fall  of  the  barons  and  the  rife  of  the  commons, 
the  power  of  the  crown  was  much  greater  than  in  # 

former  reigns.  Henry  VII.  may  juftly  be  termed  an 
abfolute  prince.  His  government  was  arbitrary,  both 
in  the  feries  of  his  ads,  and  the  general  regulations 
or  laws  which  through  him  were  eftablifhed  *•  In 
his  time,  the  authority  of  the  Star-chamber  was  re- 
vived, and  in  fome  cafes  confirmed  by  law,  and 
armed  with  powers  the  moft  dangerous  and  uncon- 
ftitutional  over  the  perfons  and  properties  of  the 
fubje£ls.  Informations  were  allowed  to  be  received, 
inftead  of  indidments,  in  order  to  multiply  fines 
and  pecuniary  penalties.  A  tendency,  diredly  or  and  general 
indire&ly,  to  augment  the  emoluments  of  the  ex-  the  pe^e, 
chequer,  was  the  general  charader  of  his  laws* 
Ambition  in  Henry,  defcending  from  its  lofty 
rank,  became  the  humble  minifter  of  avarice ;  but 
the  joint  effeds  of  both  paffions,  though  hurtful  at 
the  tinie,  were  deftined  by  Providence  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  pofterity. 

Henry  VIII.  was  difpofed  to  promote  the  commer->  Hemyvm. 
dal  improvements  which  his  father  had  begunj  but 
the  knowledge  which  either  he  himfelf  or  his  mini- 
fters  pofTefied  of  the  fubjed,  was  extremely  imper&d. 
On  the  whole,  all  the  dired  ads  and  immediate 
confequences  of  his  government  were  inaufpidous 
to  nautical  difcovery,  and  the  extenfion  of  coiiip> 
merce.    Navigation  and  trade  were  indeed  advanced 

*  Blackftooe'd  commentarieSy  vol.  ir.  chap.  3^  oa  the  pro* 
greCii  of  die  £ngli(k  laws  and  conftitutioQ. 
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during  this  period,  but  rather  by  the  efforts  of  pri* 
vate  adventurers,  than  the  policy  of  either  the  fove* 
^  reign  or  the  Icgiflature.  The  firft  part  of  Henry's  reign 
vf2iS  chiefly  occupied  at  home  in  pleafurable  diflipa*- 
tion,  and  courtly  fplcndour,  under  the  magnificent 
and  oftentatious  miniftry  of  Wolfey ;  wafting  in  fump- 
tuous  entertainments  and  coftiy  pomp,  the  riches 
which  the  avarice  of  his  father  had  acquired.  The 
luxuries  of  the  court  requiring  foreign  fupplies,  fti- 
mulated  private  adventure,  and,  without  any  nieri« 
.  torious  plans ,  of  the  fovereign  or  his  counfellors, 
encouraged  the  importadon  of  commodities  from 
diftant,  and  even  newly-difcovered  countries.  The 
fpirit  of  maritime  c^nterprife  excited  by  the  laft 
king,  though  little  promoted  by  his  fon,  operated 
on  the  nation,  and  the  circle  of  trade  was  gradually 
-,      -  ,    enlarged  in  various  quarters  of  the  world. 

rrogrcjs  of  o  ^  ^ 

iradc  a!id  Thougli  no  EugUfli  colonies  were  yet  fettled  in 
''^*^^'  any  part  of  the  new  world,  their  m.erchants  carried 
on  a  trade  with  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies  which 
had  been  feized  and  fettled  by  the  Spaniards :  they 
had  agents  refiding  in  fome  of  thefe  fettlements,  par- 
ticularly in  the  great  ifland  of  Cuba,  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  trade.  Mr.  Thorn  of  Briftol,  one 
of  the  greateft  merchants  and  boldeft  adventurers  of 
the  age,  eftablilhed  a  faftory  at  Cuba ;  and  was  the 
firft  Engliihman  who  fet  the  example  of  a  commer- 
cial fettlement  in  the  new  world.  Employing  the  op- 
portunities  he  thereby  acquired,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  prefent  traffic,  but  for  difcovery  and  future  ex- 
tenfion  of  commerce,  he  fent  agents  to  the  Spanifh 
fleet,  fumifhed  with  great  fums  of  money,  to  bring 
cxaGt  charts  of  the  feas,  rivers,  and  lands,  which 

they 
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they  vidted,  and  as  accurate  a  defcnption  of  the  ac- 
ceffibiKty,  ftate,  and  produfkions,  of  the  feveral 
countries,  as  they  could  procure  *.  The  fpirit  of 
difco very  in  private  adventurers  was  no  lefs  ardent. 
than  the  defire  of  trading  with  countries  akeady  . 
known.  Henry,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  ap* 
peared  eager  to  promote  inquiry  into  new  regions,, 
and  fitted  out  fhips  for  exploring  the  fouthem 
ocean.  But  the  expedition  by  fome  mifcondud 
or  nufchance  having  failed  f,  the  king,  from 
a  fickleneis  incident  to  violent  minds,  and  the  pro- 
minent feature  in  his  character,  totally  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  fuch  undertakings.  Merchants  and 
mariners,  however,  perfevered;  and  though  fome 
of  thdr  voyages  appear  not  to  have  been  lucrative, 
yet,  by  adding  to  the  national  (lock  of  nautical 
fcience,  and  extending  the  fphere  of  Engliih  navi* 
gation,  they  produced  important  advantages. 

Two  ftiips  deftined  for  South  America  were 
committed  to  Cabot,  which  vi(ited  the  Brazils* 
The  knowledge  of  that  coaft,  and  its  great  pro- 
je&ion  into  the  Atlantic,  being  acquired,  Haw^ 
kins,  father  to  the  renowned  voyager,  direOied  his 
courfe  to  the  fame  country,  and  having  opened  a 
traflSc  with  the  Brazilians,  eroding  over  to  the  oppo- 
fite  promontory^  was  the  firft  Englifhman  who  fur- 
veyed  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  With  their  progreCs 
in  gain,  the  defires  of  Englifli  mariners  increafed ; 
and,  their  ideas  expanding  with  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,    they    directed  their  thoughts  to 

♦  Hackliiyty  rol.  ii.  p.  7  a  5. 
f  Henryi  ToLxii.  p*  327. 
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Indian  opulence.  In  their  voyages  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  having  traded  to  its  eaftem  coafts,  they 
received  accurate  information  concerning  the  riches 
gf  Hindoftan,  which  before  were  only  imperfeftly 
known  through  diftant  and  uncertain  report.  In 
their  intercourfe  with  Portugal,  they  beheld  with 
envy  the  vait  wealth  that  flowed  into  that  country 
Attemputo  ffom  the  regions  of  the  eafl*.  Conceiving  with 
»onh?^ft  Columbus,  that  the  iflands  which  he  firft  difcovered 
P*^*««-  lay  contiguous  to  the  vaft  continent  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  India,  they 
hoped  to  find  a  more  compendious  pafTage,  through 
which,  by  eafily  outftripping  the  Portuguefe  and  all 
fouthem  Europe,  they  might  acquire  the  principal 
fliare  of  the  treafurcs  of  India.  Unfuccefsful  as  the 
attempt  proved  to  difcdver  a  north-weft  paffage,  and 
unfortimate  as  the  adventurers  were,  yet  tjie  under- 
taking {hewed  a  bold  fpirit  of  commercial  enterprife. 
Notwithftanding  partial  difcouragements  and  fail- 
ures, the  general  refult  of  private  maritime  pur- 
fuits  in  Henry '^  reign,  was  a  great  acceflion  of  trade 
and  riches  to  the  country.  Under  this  monarch, 
from  the  progreffion  of  caufes  that  began  to  operate 
through  Europe  in  his  father's  reign,  the  interefta 
of  European  powers  became  more  involved  and 
-  intermixed,  than  they  had  been"  at  any  former 
J)eriod. 
eo^trincmai       Henry  attained  with  the  continental  ]x)wer8  a 

Hen^r  ^^T  g^'^^t  degree  of  influence:  he  indeed  held 
the  balance,  but  turned  the  fcale  according  to 
prefeni  impulfe  and  paflion ;  being  more  frequently 
afhiated  by  the  fuggeftions  of  his  proud,  ambitious, 

^  Robcrtfon's  pofthttmous  America. 
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and  refentfdl  favourite^  than  ddier  by  equity  or 
found  poliq^«  When  he  afcended  the  throne,  the 
power  of  France,  fuperior  to  any  other  nation  on 
the  continent,  the  hoftile  jealoufy  between  that 
country  and  Eng^land,  and  the  conne&ion  and  affi- 
nity between  Henry  and  Ferdinand,*  concurred  in 
rendering  the  Englifli  king  inimical  to  the  French. 

Louis  XII.  wa^  eager,  like  his  predeceflbr,  to  con^ 
quer  Naples ;  but  the  oppofidon  of  Ferdinand,  joined 
to  the  treachery  of  that  crafty  and  unprincipled  mo- 
narch, prevented  his  fuccefs.  A  new  field,  however, 
was  foon  opened  for  the  ambidon  of  Louis.  Julius  IL 
like  many  of  his  predeceflbrs  on  the  papal  throne, 
inftead  of  promoting  the  meek  benevolence  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  was  the  incendiary  of  unprovoked 
and  iniquitous  war.  By  his  intrigues,  a  partidon*treaty 
was  framed  between  the  three  grfeat  powers  of  Au^ 
ftria,  Spain,  and  France,  for  difmembering  the  dom& 
nions  and  dividing  the  riches  of  the  illuftrious  republic 
of  Venice.  A  league  was  formed  at  Cambray  for  this 
nefarious  purpofe ;  and  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the 
pope,  who  inftigated  the  robbery  and  proje&ed  the 
plan,  i^ould  have  a  confiderable  fliare  of  the  pfender 
acquired  by  more  powerful  and  efficient  perpetrators** 
Such  confederacies,  compoled  of  jarring  materials, 
contain  the  feeds  of  their  own  difibludon.  The 
rapid  fiicceffes  of  French  energy  filled  the  al* 
lies  with  jealoufy  and  alarm.    The  pope,  who  had 

*  See  the  outlines  of  this  confederacy  and  its  operations,  in 
Robertfon's  Charles  V.,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 7  to  1 20  ;  and  Hume,  vol.  iii. 
p.  41 J  to  420.  For  the  detail,  ict  Guicdardini^  and  1- Abbe  du 
Bos,  Hiftoirt  dc  la  Ligue  de  Cambray. 
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firft  planned  this  'alliaiice  of  the  great  powers, 
anxiouily  fought  to  excite  difcord  among  the  feveral 
members,  involving  them  in  mutual  quarrels,  that  he 
might  expel  them  fucceffively  from  Italy,  and  enjoy 
without  control  the  fole  direction  of  that  country  *• 
He  detached  Ferdinand  from  the  league,  and  en- 
deavoured, through  that  prince  and  his  own  influence, 
to  excite  Henry  to  war  with  France.  The  fagacious 
prelate^  thoroughly  knowing  the  charafters  with 
which  he  had  to  deal,  made  fuitable  applications :  he 
firfl  addreiTed  himfelf  to  Ferdinand's  intereft;  then  to 
Henry's  love  of  diftinfiion,  national  animofity  to  the 
French,  and  paf&onate  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion; 
in  which,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  his  ardour  was  vio- 
lent, and  fpumed  at  all  contradi^on.  He  perfuaded 
Henry,  that  in  attacking  France,  he  fliould  fight 
the  caiife  of  the*  church,  which  Louis  was  mod 
profanely  defying;  he  flattered  and  promoted  his 
ambaflfador;  and  led  {lenry  to  expert,  that  the  title 
of  the  Mojl  Chrijiian  King^  fo  precious  an  orna- 
ment to  the  French  monarchy,  fhould  be  transferred 
to  thp.fijiglifti  fovereign.  .  To  fix  the  impreillon  of 
his  reKgious  authority  on  this  devout  monarch,he  fcnt 
.    him  a  facred  rofe,  perfumed  with  muik,  and  anointed 

ii!frii!irwifc  ^'^^  chrifrnf.  Infpired  by  devotion,  impatient  for 
difplayiag  to  Europe  his  pdwer  and  importance,  and 
neviving  the  andeut.  ckdms  upon  France,  Henry 
engaged  hi  a  war,  which :  was  neither  neceflkry  to 
the  fecurity^  nor  conducive  to  the  interefts,  of  his 
kingdom.  Chivalrous  impolicy  engaged  the  roman- 
;tic  James  in  the  conteft,  and  kindled  a  war  betM^een 

if  Guicciardini,  lib.  viii.  .^     f  Sec  HumCf  vol.  iv.  p.  41. 
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Scotland  and  England.  The  difciplined  valour  of 
the  fouthem  Britons  overcame  the  impetuous  raih- 
nefs  of  northern  heroifm,  and  obtained  a  vi&ory, 
fatal  to  the  vanquifhed^  and  brilliant  but  ufelefs  to 
the  conquerors.  Englifh  courage  and  military 
prowefs  were  again  difplayed  in  France  with 
fplendid  atchievements,  and  (ignal  fuccefs,  but  fol- 
lowed by  no  important  advantage ;  'and  all  parties 
perceiving  the  Unavoidable  neceifity  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded,  which  comprehended  all  the  belligerent 
powers. 

After  peace  and  tranquillity  had  continued  for  fe^ 
veral  years,  a  new  ftate  of  European  affairs  gave  a 
change  to  the  fcale  of  power,  and  to  the  policy  that 
was  expedient  for  maintaining  the  balance.  Charles 
of  Auflria  had  now  fucceeded  to  all  the  inheritances 
and  acquiiitions  of  his  paternal  grandfather  and 
grandmother  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  to  all  the  inheritances  and  acqui* 
fitions  of  his  maternal  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother in  Spain,  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  new  world  ♦. 
Francis,  the  firft  of  that  name,  had  afcended  the 
throne  of  France  on  the  death  of  his  coufin  Louis, 
The  relative  pofition  and  ftate  of  their  territories 
led  thefe  two  princes  to  political  rivalry,  while 
other  caufes  concurred  in  ihflaming  their  competi- 
tion. They  were  both  young,  and  fucceeded  to 
thdr  refpefdve  poifeilions  about  the  fame  time; 
both  were  endued  with  great  abilities,  though 
of  diflimilar  difpofitions  ;    and  both  became  maC^ 

*  Robertfon's  Chailes  V.,  voL  ii.  p.  i  to  26. 
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ten  of  very  cxtenfive  refources,    Befide  fo  many 
general  grounds  of  emulous  animofity,    they  had 
a   fpecial    fource  in    their   refpeftive  application 
for  the  Irfiperial  diadem.      ITie  appointment  of 
Charles,    and  rejeftion  of  Francis,   called  imme* 
diately  into  aflion  thofe  caufes  of  hoftility  .which 
muft,  have  foon   operated    from  their  reciprocal 
fituation  and  refpeftive  charafters.     Between  thefe 
two  mighty  monarchs,  Henry  of  England  only,  by 
the  greatnefs  of  his  power,  was  fitted  to  hold  the 
balance.     Quick  in  perception,  and  vigorous  in  ca- 
pacity, he  readily  faw  the  general  policy  of  preferving 
an  equipoife ;  and,  devo'ted  to  the  honour  of  his 
country,  as  well  as  to  his  own  glory,  he  valued 
himfelf  on  being  the  umpire  of  Europe,  *But  though 
.    his  talents  were  confiderable,  his  judgment  was  not 
proportionably  found;  at  leaft,  its  exertions  were  too 
eafily  fwayed  by  the  impulfe  of  temper  and  paffion. 
Political  fc.       The  accumulated   poffeflions    of   the  emperor 
principle  of   Charfes  V.   rendered  him  manifeftly  fuperior  tjo 
tcrfJJwice"    Francis;  political  fecurity  therefore,  the  principle  of 
in  foreign     EngUfli  interference  in  continental  affairs  *,  required 
that  Henry  IhouldMean  towards  France;   but  he 
cherifhed  the  ancient  Englifh  enmity  to  an  oppolite 
neighbour.       Francis,   who  refembled  Henry   in 
many  of  the  accomplifliments  on  which  he  greatly 
prided  himfelf,  and  in  fome  parts  of  his  charafter, 

*  See  Lord  Grenville'a  fpeech  on  the  Ruffian  armament  iH 
1791 ;  Mr.  Pitt's  fpeech  on  the  negotiation  with  Buonaparte; 
Mr.  Fox's  fpeeches  on  the  continental  connexions  which  Eng- 
land ought  to  purfue ;  Mr  Pitt's  applying  the  fame  principle 
to,  our  alliance  with  Holland  and  Pruffia;  and  Parliamentary 
Speeches  on  the  objeft  and  grounds  of  the  late  war. 

'  (though 
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(tbongh  milcli  fuperior  on  the  whole,)  was  the 
obje&  of  his  pisribnal  rivalry.  Heiuy  was  more- 
over governed  by  his  favourite  Wolfey,  whom 
Charles  courted,  and  bribed  moft  lavifhly  for  the 
prefent,  flattering  him  with  the  hopes  of  being  raifed 
to  the  papal  dignity,  at  that  time  the  higheil  la 
Chriilendom.  Inftigated  by  this  imperious  coun^ 
fellor,  the  Englifli  king  adopted  a  policy  totally  in« 
confiflent  with  the  interefts  of  his  kingdom;  made 
war  with  France,  and,  by  weakening  that  country, 
rendered  it  more  eafy  for  Charles  •  to  increafe  his 
already  overgrown  power.  When  Francis,  defeated 
ind  a  prifoner,  was  reduced  to  the  lowed  pitch  pf 
diftrefs,  Henry's  motive  of  interference  was  much  lefs 
the  heceflity*  of  reprefling  Charles,  than  the  per^ 
fuafions  of  Wolfey;  who,  difappointed  of  the  ex« 
peSed  promotion,  (moft  fortunately  for  the  inde* 
pendence  of  Europe,)  became  as  violent  againll 
the  emperor  as  he  had  been  before  in  his  favour, 
Henry's  conduct  towards  Catharine  widened  the 
breach  between  him  and  her  nephew;  fo  that, 
during  the  reft  of  his  r^ign,  he  was,  with  very  few 
intermiflions,  clofely  connefted  with  Francis,  an4 
Charles  was  prevented  from  endangering  the  U«- 
berties  of  £urq>e* 

The  part  which  Henry  took  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  3?^^ 
contment,  though  far  from  being  uniformly  wife,  thcEngiuh^ 
or  even,  when  right,  proceeding  from  reafons  of  thoil^JIrtea 
found  policy,   was  generally  efficacious.      It  de-  JSJiSS^^^ 
ni(mftrated  the  force  and  weight  of  the  Englifh 
power,   though  not  always  wielded  by  the  king 
from  the  beft  motives,    or  for  the  moft  ufeful 
purpofes.       The    reign    of  this    monarch,    the* 

firft 
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fitft  period  of  adive  affd  uniform  interference  h. 
the  tranfadtons  of  the  continent,  (hewed  that 
England  was  at  ieafl  an  efficient  member  of  the 
great  European  republic;  and  that  her  relative  power 
being  once  afcertained,  its  utility  to  herfelf  or  her 
neighbours  would  depend  upon  the  wifdom  or 
iblly,  the  juftice  or  injuftice,  of  her  direftors. 
Tke  Refor.  Thc  moft  moihentous  event  by  which  Henry's  reign 
is  difUnguifhed,  is  the  Reformation;  a  change  acce* 
Jerated  by  particular  incidents,  coUifions  of  paOion^ 
and  individual  circumftances^  but  originating  in  g&. 
neral  caufes.  Among  thefe,  on  the  one  hand,  were  the 
fcandalous  profligacy  of  •  the  clergy,  the  grafping 
rapacity  of  their  avarice,  the  enormous  ufurpations 
of  their  ambition,  the  overweening  infolence  of 
Acit  pride,  and  the  grofs  ignorance  of  the  great 
part  of  that  immenfe  body,  multiplying  the  abfur- , 
jiities  of  fuperftition,  which  had  overwhelmed  the 
^e  wifdom  and  benevolence,  of  the  Chriftian  re* 
ligion  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  progre0ive  expanfion 
.of  the  human  faculties,  from  that  contra£ted  (late 
into  which  they  had  been  confined  about  the 
Expiration  of  the  tenth  century*,  and  from  which, 
though  (lowly  at  firft,  they  had  fmce  gradually 
extricated  themfelves.  The  underftandings  of  men, 
enlightened  by  knowledge,  became  more  acute  and 
vigorous  by  exertion,  and  their  moral  difcemroent 
more  juft.  That  great  engine  of  inteUeftual  com* 
munication,  the  press,  was  now  invented ;  men 
began  to  read,  and  to  reafon  on  what  they  did  read. 

♦  Sec  Robertfoa*8  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  ;  and  Home's  general*  oh- 
A-rvations  on  the  prcdecefTorB  cf  Henry  VH.  at  the  condufioa 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  II L 

The 
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The  bible,  which  had  been  fo  ftudioufly  concealed 
by  the  priefthood,  was  difcovered  and  perufed. 
Penetration,  now  affifted  by  learning,  found  out 
that  many  of  the  articles  of  faith,  and  injunctions 
of  both  ritual  and  moral  praftice,  were  not  only 
incompatible  with  confcience^  reafon^  and  common 
fenfe,  but  oppofite  to  genuine  chriftianity  as  con- 
tained in  the  fcriptures. 

Finding  fo  many  defers  in  the  fuperftruflrure, 
men  gradually  began  to  examine  the  baiis.     Such 
was  the  courfe  which  the  renowned  Luther  pur- 
fued  :  who,  perceivihg  the  abfurdity  and  wickednefs 
of  felling   indulgences    to    vice   and    profligacy, 
and  demonftrating  what  he  perceived,   proceeded 
from   one  ftep  of  difcovery  to  another,  until  he 
found  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  papat  fuperllition 
was  raifed  upon  an  hypothefis  totally  inconfiftent 
with  hiftory,  experience,  and  reafon ;  that  its  prin^ 
dple  was  the  infallibility  of  a  human  being,  which 
was  obvioufly  falfe,  and  confcquently  th^t  the  whole 
train  of  deduftions  depending  upon  this  principle, 
were  inadmiffible  on  its  authority.  With  the  intripGc 
abfurdity  of  papal  fupcrftitions,  which  cliffufed  reafon 
and  knowledge  tended  to  difpel ;  with  the  profligacy 
of  the  clergy,  which  confcience  prompted  to  repro- 
bate and  oppofe ;  the  policy  and  paflions  of  princes 
and  other  individuals,  no  doubt,  concurred  in  pro^ 
moting  the  reformation   commenced    by  Luther. 
Revived  learning,  however,  raifing  human  intelleft  to 
its  real  dignity,  and  through  the  prefs   fpreading  v 
its  influence  much  more  extenfively  than  even  in  the  ^ 
enlightened  ages  of  antiquity,  foon  deftroyed  eccle- ' 
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(laftical  thraldom,  and  dlTpelled  gloomy  fuperftidoA. 
The  metaphyfical  fubtleties  of  one  fet  of  reformers 
might  be  different  from  tnofe  of  another  ;  but  the 

MOST  ESSENTIAL  AND  VALUABLE  PART  OF  THE 
REFORM,  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  HUMAN  REA- 
SON   FROM  THE    CHAINS  OF   HUMAN   AUTHORITY, 

fpran'g  from  the  efforts  of  that  reafon,  and  was  the 
fource  of  the  principal  advantages,  religious,  moral, 
civil,  and  political,  which  refulted  from  this  great 
revolution  in  the  church.  Thefe  changes,  though 
operating  chiefly  in  the  country  where  enfranchifed 
genius  and  learning  had  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch, 
were  not  confined  to  nations  which  formally  pro* 
tefted  againft  the  authority  of  an  Italian  clergyman, 
but  extended  to  countries  where  the  Pope's  fupreu- 
macy  was  ftill  acknoiyledged. 

In  Proteftant  ftates,  however,  befides  this  greal 

and  general  advantage  from  the  overthrow  of  pa» 

pal  authority,  many  other  more  important  bene^ 

fits  accrued,  efpecially  m  England.    Inunen£e  fums 

and  demefnes,  the  tributes  of  fuperftition  and  ere* 

dulity  to  hypocrify,  fraud,  and  impofture,  of  the 

exactions  of  tyrannic  violence  from  the  terrors  of 

weaknefs,  which  had  been  employed  in  foitering 

fioth,  idlenefs,  and  fenfuality,  were  now  aihalga* 

mated  into  the  mafs  of  national  property,  encouraged 

riiing  induftry,  and  improved  the  public  revenue. 

EffcAsofit  The  Reformation  tended  to  promote  agriculture, 

wcUirpo-  trade,  manufadures,  and  private  and  public  opu- 

]^'  chi   lence,  the  means  of  national  defence,  fecurity,  pro- 

£f Sii^      fperity,  power,  and  glory.    Thus  a  Revolution,  at 

firft  fight  theological,  became  a  moft  important  event 
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in  the  commercial  hiftory  of  Britain,  It  tended 
alfo  to  the  improvement  of  Englifli  jurifprudence; 
by  removing  from  that  2idmirable  fyftem,  all  thofe 
pernicious  incumbrances,  which  had  been  impofed 
on  our  laws  by  clerical  artifice  and  ufurpation,  to 
fhelter  crimes*. 

By  the  reduftion  of  the  clerical  ariftocracy,  the 
ftill  enfeebled  ftate  of  the  lay  ariftocracy,  and  the 
hitherto  flow  progrefs  of  the  commons  ;  die  abjeft 
fcrvility  of  parliaments ;  the  vigorous  talents,  in- 
flexible temper,  and  violent  paflions  of  the  fovereign; 
this  reign,  though  ultimately  conducive  to  liberty, 
was  more  abfolute  than  any  recorded  in  the  £ng« 
lifti  hifl:ory.  Though  the  open,  liberal,  and  in- 
trepid mind  of  the  monarch,  never  exercifed  his 
authority  in  the  treachery,  diflimulation,  and  bafe« 
nels,  fo  prevalent  in  defpotic  courts,  yet  the  un« 
governable  fury  of  his  afiedHons,  the  profufion  and 
n^acity  of  his  difpoiition,  and  the  violence  and 
capricioufnefs  of  his  inclinations,  with  the  fickle 
bigotry  of  his  ever-changing  theology,  rendered 
him  unjuft,  oppreflive,  tyrannical,  and  cruel.  Un- 
der the  fan£tion  of  thofe  pufillanimous  parliaments, 
the  encroachments  of  monarchical  power  were 
eftabliflied  by  law.  But  the  political  evils  of  Henry's 
reign  which  refulted  from  individual  charader  and 
fpecial  circumftances,  were  only  temporary;  the 
good  arifing  from  the  general  caufes,  -was  per- 
manent, and  contained  in  itfelf  the  means  of  pro- 
greflive  improvement. 

*  Bhckftone^  voL  iv.  c.  i6  and  i8.  on  the  benefit  of  clergy ; 
and  chap.  33.  on  the  progrefs  of  the  law  and  conHitution  of 
England,  fourth  periody  imder  Hcnrj  VIII. 
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Edward  VI.  The  fliort  jreign  of  Edward  VI.  tended  in  many 
refpefts  to  extend  the  advantages,  and  corredk  the 
mifchiefs,  of  Henry's  government.  Commerce  and 
difcovery  made  confiderable  advances  at  this  period. 
The  trade  of  England  had  hitherto  been  carried 
on  chiefly  by  foreigners,  efpecially  by  a  corporate 
company  from  the  Hanfe  towns,  called  the  Mer- 
chants of  the  Steelyard.  In  former  reigns,  thefe 
had  engrofled  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  with  foreign 
countries,  and  enployed  German  or  Flemifti  Ihip- 
ping.  This  eftablilhment,  which  was  encouraged 
by  Edward  III.  and  fucceeding  princes,  in  order  to 
teach  the  Englifh  commercial  leffons,  and  excite 
mercantile  emulation  among  them,  had  been  long 
extremely  ufeful.  Xhe  council  of  young  Edward 
perceiving  that  the  reafons  for  encouraging  thefe  fo- 
reigners no  longer  exifted,  and  that  a  fpirit  of 
mercantile  adventure  being  now  raifed  among  the 
natives  of  England,  fuch  privileges  enjoyed  by 
aliens  interfered  with  the  national  intereft,  found  it 
neceflary  to  annul  them,  and  place  all  foreigners  on 
an  inferior  footing  to  native  fubjefts.  This  change 
contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  com- 
mer<?e  and  navigation* :  and  a  commercial  treaty 
was  concluded  with  Sweden,  on  the  folid  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocal  exchange  of  fuperfluity  io 
fupply  mutual  wantf.  The  great  fifliery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  became  an  objeft  of  at- 
tention, and  was  profecuted  with  aOivity  and 
fuccefsj.     The  Englifli  flill   cherifhed  the  idea  of 

/     *  Sec  Hume,  voL  iv.  p.  349.  f  Ibid.  p.  350. 

X  Robertfon's  pofthumous  America^  p.  i6.f  andHacklojt'a 
voyages,  pafilm. 
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opening  a  communication  with  Eaftern  riches,  by  a 
a  more  expeditious  courfe  than  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope.  Cabot,  fo  renowned  for  naval  enterprife, 
urged  the  £ngli(h,  inftead  of  fleering  towards  the 
north-w6ft,  which  had  proved  unfuccefsfiil,  to  at- 
tempt the  difcovery  of  the  defired  paffage  by  the 
north-eaft.  At  his  inftance,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion, feveral  noblemen  and  perfons  of  rank,  toge- 
ther with  fome  principal  merchants,  having  aflb- 
ciated  for  this  purpofe,  were  incorporated  by  a 
charter,  under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chants Adventurers  for  the  difcovery  of  regions,  do- 
minions, iflands,  and  places  unknown.  Two  (hips 
and  a  bark  were  equipped  for  this  fervice ;  and 
though  they  failed  in  the  great  end  of  their  expe- 
dition, one  fhip  and  the  bark  bdng  loft,  yet  the 
other  efFefted  very  impoit|ai|tl^  difcoveries.  An 
intercourfe  with  the  vaft  empire^of  Ruflia,  before 
unknown  to  Englifh  adventurers,  was  opened ;  and, 
on  the  return .  of  this  fhip,  a  mercantile  company 
was  formed  for  trading  with  Mufcovy,  Attempts 
were  now  made  to  open  a  communication  with  In- 
dia and  China  by  land,  through  the  new  connexion 
with  Rudia,  by  Ailracan  and  the  Cafpiimi  fea ;  and 
though  the  adventurers  did  not  penetrate  fo  far  as 
they  intended,  yet  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  countries,  commodities,  and  inhabitants  of 
Turkey ;  which,  combined  with  the  maritime  enter- 
prifes  in  the  Mediterranean,  laid  the  foundation  of 
Englifh  commerce  with  the  Ottomans.  A  com- 
mercial  intercourfe  was  alfo  opened  with  the  weftem 
coafts  of  Africa  j  while  the  traffic  begun  with  Bar-i 
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bary  was  confiderably  extended  in  the  rdgns  of 
Edward  and  Mary» 

The  war  with  Scotland,  in  which  Henry  had 
left  his  kingdom  engaged,  together  with  the  ho- 
tions  which  prevailed  under  the  protedorfhip  of  So* 
'^  merfet  and  the  adminiftratlon  of  Warwick,  prc^ 
vented  Edward  from  poflef&ng  on  the  continent  that 
influence  which  his  father  had  nudntained.  The 
diflrafUons.of  Englifli  councils,  and  the  connec- 
tioi^with  Scotland,  now  fo  clofely  united  by  the 
affiance  of  the  dauphin  with  th^  infant  queen^ 
.  encouraged  and  ftimulated  the  French  monarch 
to  kttack  England  in  war ;  and  though  hoftilities 
were  foon  ended  by  a  peace,  the  Engliih,  torn 
by  diifenfions,  were  lofers  by  the  treaty;  nor 
did  this  kingdom  afterwards,  in  the  courfe  of  £d« 
ward's  reign,  interfere  with  eScQt  in  continental  po. 
litics.  The  internal  part  of  Edward's  hiftory  is 
an^aBro.  pf  the  higheft  importance.  The  firft  feilion  of 
SI!?kii  ^^*  his  parliament  repealed  all  the  laws  ena£ted  through 
the  arbitrary  violence  of  Henry,  which  had  tyran* 
ideally  extended  the  crimes  of  treafon  and  felony, 
and  made  herefy  a  capital  offence. 

The  Proteftant  religion  was  fully  eflablifhed,  and 
though  the  refcnmation  might  not  extend  to  every 
principle  and  do&rine  which  unfettered  reafon  could 
impugn,  yet  it  proceeded  as  far  as  the  fenti* 
ments,  knowledge,  and  charader  of  the  nation 
could  bear*  The  reform  was  great,  though  lefs 
violent  and  more  gradual  than  in  fome  other  coun* 
tries,  where  they  laid  the  whole  hierarchy  proftrate; 
yet  from  its  moderate  and  progreflive  nature  it  was 
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the  more  likely  to  be  durable.  While  it  humbled 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  clergy,  and  re- 
ifarained  their  avarice  and  profligacy,  it  left  them 
rank  and  property,  to  maintain  the  dignity  conducive 
to  the  purpofes  of  their  ofHce,  in  a  country  where 
great  diverfity  of  rank  and  property  prevailed. 
Abolifliing  much  ufelefs  pageantry,  the  Englifli  re- 
formers, aware  that  men  are  as  frequently  led  by 
their  fenfes  and  imaginations,  as  fwayed  by  their 
hearts  and  underftandings,  left  a  fufficient  degree  of 
pomp,  ceremony,  and  accompaniment,  to  amufe 
the  fancy,  and  pleafe  the  eye  and  the  ear,  without 
fubftituting  idolatry  for  real  devotion. 

The  leading  features  of  Mary's  charafter  were,  Wary. 
an  ardent  and  boundlefs  zeal  for  Romifh  bigotry, 
and  an  ungovernable  love  for  the  man  whom  (he 
married.     Thefe  paffions,  enhancing  and  inflaming ' 
each  other,  account  for  the  mod  important  tranf- 
a&ions  of  her  (hort  and  detefl:able  reign.     At  once 
a  religious  and  an  amorous  devotee,  (he  perfecuted 
and  butchered  proteflants^   to    pleafe  herfelf  and 
her  bigotted  and  cruel  hufband  j   while  to  gratify  his 
wiflies,  and  fecure  a  greater  portion  of  his  company 
and  love,  fhe  oppreflfed  and  exhaufted  her  people, 
and  engaged  in  a  mod  impolitic  and   deflruflive 
war*.     Humanity,  patriotifm,  juftice,  every  duty 
of  morality  and  genuine  chriftianity,  were  facrificcd 
to  the  violence  of  her  afFeftions.     Many  beneficial.  H«'"'fin* 
laws,  however,  v/ere  enafted  in  her  reign,  whicji,  rannllai/" 
though  propofed  by  Mary  to  reconcile  the  people  oftL'lit-''* 
to   her  fchemes  of  refloring  the  Romifli  faith  and  ^c'*^^'**- 

*  Sec  Hume's  Hiftory  of  Marj'/paflim. 
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hierarchy,  and  to  her  extortions  of  thdr  money 
to  lavifh  on  her  hufband,  produced  permanent 
goody  while  the  evil  of  being  governed  by  the 
tool  of  fuch  infuriating  pafBons,  was  a  temporary 
evil,  and,  fortunately  for  the  kingdom,  of  fhort  du- 
ration. The  gloom  was  foon  difperfed,  and  foU 
lowed  by  the  moil  refplendent  brightnefs. 
Eiiubetb  The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  fo  aufpicious  to  the  pro- 

fperity  and  happinefs  of  her  fubjedis,  was  extremely 
fevourable  to  the  riling  fpirit  of  navigation,  difco- 
very,  and  commerce.     The  peace,  foreign  and  do* 
'  meftic,  which  her  wifdom  and  firmnefs  preferved 
with  little  interruption  for  almoft  the  firft  thirty 
years  of  her  reign,  notwithdanding  the  hoftile  jea- 
loufy  of  furrounding  nations,  the  furious  paffions 
which  agitated  the  continent,  and  the  difcontent 
which  bigotry  and  rivalry  kindled  or  fanned  in  her 
own  kingdom,  were  peculiarly  conducive  to  the  en- 
terpriling  efforts  of  able,  bold,  and  adventurous 
promotet       Englifhmen.     Strid    and  vigilant  economy    ex- 
M?difw^    cmpted  her  fubjeSs  from  the  burden  of  taxes  in- 
'J*  jurious  to  trade ;  the  popularity  of  her  adminiflra- 

tion  among  the  greater  part  of  her  fubjefts,  over- 
awing difafFeftion  and  preventing  commotion,  left 
her  people  full  liberty  to  purfue  nautical  and  com- 
mercial enterprife.  Undifturbed  by  the  faftions  of 
a  turbulent  minority,  or  the  cruel  perfecutions  of 
frantic  bigotry,  th^  fagacious  Elizabeth,  like  the 
greateft  of  her  predecjeffors,  faw  that  the  fecurity 
of  a  kingdom  environed  by  the  fea  mud  depend 
on  its  naval  force. 
•nafsffOM  One  of  the  firft  a£ls  of  her  government  was  to 

••ry.°        increafe  the  number  and  ftrength  of  her  navy* 
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Before  her  reign,  the  Engl'fli  had  commonly  been 
fupplied  with  large  fliips  by  foreigners.  The  queen, 
defirous  of  having  the  refources  of  ftrength  and 
the  vehicles  of  riches  fumiflied  within  her  own 
kingdom,  filled  her  arfenals  with  naval  ftores,  pro- 
moted fhip-building,  and  encouraged  her  fubjedts 
to  bend  their  attention  to  purfuits  which  were  de- 
ftined  to  render  themfelves  and  their  pofterity  emi- 
nent among  nations.  With  this  view  fhe  built  fe- 
veral  (hips  of  great  force  and  verfatility ;  and  as  the 
(kill  of  artificers  improved,  the  number  of  failors 
increafed ;  and  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
may  be  dated  the  firit  regulation  of  the  Englifh 
navy.  Her  patronage  and  example  ftimulated 
and  invigorated  the  efforts  of  her  fubjedls  in 
ihip-building  and  nautical  expeditions.  Carefully 
examining  the  advances  made  under  her  pre- 
decefibrs,  fhe  improved  their  difcoveries  and  ac- 
quifitions ;  cultivated  and  extended  the  connec- 
tion formed  with  the  Ruffian  fovereign ;  fecured 
to  her  fubjedts  the  continuance  of  their  exclufive 
and  lucrative  trade  with  his  dominions ;  and  en- 
couraged the  incorporated  body  of  •  nierchants 
enjoying  that  trade,  to  refume  their  endeavours 
of  penetrating  by  land  into  eaftern  Afia.  Their 
efforts  were  at  length  fuccefsful  in  opening,  a 
lucrative  trade  with  Perfia,  which  manifefUng  to 
her  fubjeds  the  riches  of  the  Eaft,  produced  a 
refolution  of  reforting  to  theie  countries  by  fea. 

As  the  Englifh  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  Voyarst* 
Afia  and  its  produftions,    their  ardour  increafed       ^^^^ 
to  difcover  a  fhort  nautical  courfe  to  thefe  opulent 
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regions.  Their  difappomtments  in  the  north* 
weft  and  the  north-eaft,  did  not  entirely  chill  their 
hopes :  they  ftill  flattered  themfelves  that  they  might 
difcover  an  outlet  which  had  hitherto  baffled  their  in- 
quiries ;  and  Frobiflier,  in  three  fucceflive  voyages, 
explored  the  coafts  of  Labrador  and  of  Greenland, 
but  without  difcovering  the  north-weft  paflage. 
Though  the  difappointment  was  fenfibly  felt,  yet 
Englifli  courage  and  enterprife  rofe  fuperior  to  dif- 
Sir  Francis  appointment.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  fo  renowned  in 
wiind  ibl*  naval  hiftory,  determined  to  fail  round  the  world  ; 
an  undertaking  hitherto  atchieved  by  Magellan  only. 
Having  fuccefsfuUy  finiflied  this  formidable  voyage, 
and  acquired  an  accurate  and  diftind  conception 
of  the  commodities  both  of  the  eaft  and  weft,  he 
infpirited  his  countrymen  to  bolder  and  more  com- 
prehenfive  fchemes  of  naval  and  commercial  enter- 
prife, than  any  which  they  had  hitherto  attempted. 
The  Englifli  had  formerly  feen  and  acknowledged 
themfelves  far  furpaiied  in  feamanfhip  by  the  Fle- 
mings and  Italians,  and  recently  by  the  Portuguefe, 
who  were  the  firft  for  naval  reputation  in  the  annals  of 
hiftory.  They  now  rivalled  that  country  in  its  moft 
fplendid  enterprife :  and  having  rapidly  rifen  from  in- 
feriority to  equality,  they  doubted  not  foon  to  attain 
a  ftriking  fuperiority.  Having  confirmed  their  ikill, 
they  felt  their  force ;  and  perceived  that  the  fur- 
rounding  ocean,  fo  long  negleded,  was  an  En- 
glifhman's  element,  on  which  he  was  deftined  to 
excel.  They  formed  a  notion  eventually  true, 
bold,  and  beneficial,  that  no  obje£t  attainable  by 
human  ability  exerted  in  maritime  effort,  is  beyond 

the 
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the  reach  of  Englifh  feamen ;  a  nautical  and  com- 
mercial enthufiafm,  therefore,  diSufed  itfelf  through 
the  country. 

Englifh  adventurers,  having  hitherto  confined  Firftree^s 
their  efforts  to  vifiting  foreign  and  remote  regions,  Uoo. 
and  fatisfied  with  prefent  difcovery  and  traffic, 
had  made  no  attempt  to  form  new  fettlements. 
Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  a  gentleman  of  ingenuity 
and  learning,  enthufiaflic  for  difcovery,  propofed 
to  condu£l  a  colony  to  America;  and,  having 
applied  to  the  queen,  obtained  the  firfl  charter 
for  a  colonial  eflablifhment  ♦•  The  charter  au- 
thorized him  .to  difcover  and  take  pofTeffion  of 
all  remote  and  barbarous  lands  unoccupied  by  any 
chriflian  prince  and  people  j  vefted  in  him  and  his 
heirs  the  property  of  the  foil  of  fuch  countries,  with 
the  legiflative  power,  and  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurifdiftion  over  thofe  who  fhould  fettle  in  the 
new  plantations.  The  laws  and  their  adminiftra- 
tion  were  to  be  conformable  to  the  polity  of  Eng- 
land, on  which  the  new  colony  was  flill  to  depend. 
Arbitrary  as  the  powers  thus  confirmed  were, 
fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  adventure  nov  prevalent, 
that  many  agreed  to  conform  to  the  conditions, 
and  became  Gilbert's  affociates.  In  his  under-  Waiter  Ra. 
taking  he  was  aififled  and  accompanied  by  his  '  * 
half-brother  Walter  Raleigh,'  afterwards  to  re- 
nowned in  political  and  literary  hiflory.  Two 
esqpeditions  which  Gilbert  condufted  to  New- 
foundland and  Cape  Breton  ended  difaftroufly. 
In  the  laft,  .the  leader  himfelf  perifhed.    The  un- 

*  Robertfon'i  poilhumous  America^  p.  33. 
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daunted  fpirit  of  Raleigh,  not  difappointed  by  this 
mifcarriage,  projedled  a  new  fcheme  of  colonization* 
After  procuring  a  fimilar  charter  from  the  queen, 
adopting  his  brother's  ideas,  but  avoiding  his  errors, 
he  refolved  to  fleer  a  much  more  foutherh  courfe, 
and  alfo  to  fend  trufty  officers  to  explore  the  country, 
before  he  fhould  attempt  a  fettlement.  On  their 
return  they  reported,  that  they  had  found  in  foutfa* 
erh  latitudes  a  mofl  beautiful  country,  diftingmihed 
I  for  fertility  of  foil,  and  mildnefs  of  climate ;  of 
which  they  had  taken  poffeffion  in  her  majefly's 
name,  and  called  it  Virginia,  as  a  memorial  that 
this  happy  difcovery  had  been  made  imder  a  virgin 
queen.  Raleigh  accordingly  fitted  out  a  fquadron, 
and  planted  in  that  country  the  firfl  colony  ever 
cftablifhed  by  Englifhmen.  The  new  colonifls, 
however,  in  the  eagemefs  of  their  fearch  after 
the  predous  mines  with  which  they  fuppofed  the 
new  world  in  every  part  to  abound,  negleded 
the  means  of  fubfiflence.  Being  on  the  point 
of  perifhing  with  famine,  they  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Raleigh  made  a  fecond  attempt  to  eflablifh 
a  colony ;  but  he  and  other  patrons  of  the  fettle* 
ment  being  called  to  defend  their  country  againft 
the  invafion  of  Philip,  this  colony  alfo  failed. 
]!I?^*/k^f  Vigorous,  beneficial,  and  glorious  as  the  admini- 
tkeqocea.  ftration  of  Elizabeth  proved,  it  was  not  very  fsu 
vourable  to  fchemes  of  doubtful  and  contingent  s^d-^ 
vantage,  or  to  what  in  modem  mercantile  language 
are  called  fpeculations ;  and  plans  of  new  eflablifh- 
ments  were  in  her  reign  carried  on  at  the  expence 
and  rifque  of  individuals.    Befides,  the  wifdom  and 
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felicity  of  her  internal  government  promoted  agri- 
culture*, manufafturesy  commerce,  the  means  of 
fubfiftence,  convenience,  and  comfort ;  and  as  it 
beftowed  fecurity  on  her  fubje£b  for  the  enjoyment 
of  their  manifold  advantages,  was  not  favourable  to 
emigration.  But  though  the  -firft  attempts  to  plant 
colonies  were  unfuccefsful,'  the  fpirit  of  coloniza* 
tion  excited  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  continuing 
to  prevail  and  increafe  afterwards,  produced  in  colo- 
nies moft  abundant  fources  of  Britifh  opulence  and 
power.  Eager  as  Elizabeth  was  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  extenfion  of  trade,  in  order  to  cherifh  it 
in  its  infant  (late,  fhe  granted  many  monopolies ; 
which,  though  probably  neceflary  at  the  time, 
would,  if  they  had  continued,  have  proved  deftruc- 
tive  to  that  commerce  they  were  intended  to  pro- 
motet*    The  principal  companies  eftablifhed  by  Commercial 

Elizabeth,  ""^"^ 

*  A  law  was  made  in  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth,  allowing  for  the 
firft  time  the  exportation  of  com.  To  this  ena^^ment,  Camden 
imputes  the  great  improvement  of  agriculture* 

f  Our  great  commercial  philofopher  in  a  few  words  Hates  the 
reaCons  for  monopolies  fo  clearly  and  ftrongly,  and  illuftrates  them 
by  fuch  appofite  analogies,  as  to  prefent  at  one  view  the  extent 
and  bounds  which  policy  allows  and  prefcribes  to  trading  corpo* 
rations.  *^  Wheui''  fays  he,  **  a  company  of  merchants  under* 
take,  at  their  own  rlik  and  expence  to  eftablifh  a  new  trade 
with  fome  remote  and  barbarous  nation,  it  may  not  be  unreafon* 
able  to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint  dock  company,  and  to 
grant  them,  in  cafe  of  their  fuccef%  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  It  is  the  eafieft  and  moft  natun^l 
way  in  which  the  ftate  can  recompence  them  for  hazarding  a 
dangerous  and  extcnfive  experiment,  of  which  the  public  is  after- 
wards to  reap  the  benefit.     A  temporary  monopoly  of  this  kind 
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Elizabeth,  were  the  Ruffian  and  the  Turkifh, 
and  one  which  was  deftined  far  to  furpafs  either 
in  the  momentous  interefts  that  it  involved.  Near 
the  clofe  of  this  long  and  illuftrious  reign,  John 
Lancafter  propofing  to  meafure  part  of  the  courfe 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  undertook  a  trading  expe^ 
^a^  l"!"  dition  to  India-  A  charter  was  granted  to  the  ad- 
venturers at  whofe  expence  the  enterprife  was 
undertaken,  and  they  were  formed  into  a  corpora- 
tion, under  the  name  of  the  Eaft  India  company. 
The  firft  attempt  by  Engliflimen  to  participate  in 
the  trade  of  India  being  eminently  fuccefsftil,  en- 
couraged future  adventurers.  Thus  the  reign  of 
this  princefs  very  ftrongly  and  effedually  promoted 
agriculture,  internal  and  foreign  trade,  maritime 
(kill  and'  enterprife,  the  means  of  fubfifting,  en- 
riching, and  aggrandizing  the  people  entrufted  to 
her  care. 

Under  this  extraordinary  perfonage,  nautical 
effort  was  not  merely  encouraged  as  the  means 
of  opulence,  but  of  defence,  of  fecurity,  and  of 
power.  France,  at  this  time  engaged  in  inteftine 
wars  by  the  bigoted  frenzy  of  furious  religionifts, 
and  with  all  her  refources  poffeffing  fcarcely  any 
commerce,  was  totally  deficient  in  naval  force. 
Philip,  who  included  in  his  dominions  the  experienced 
failors  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Italy;  the 
Spaniards,   who  from  their  intercourfe  with  the 

may  be  vindicated  upon  the  fame  principles  upon  which  a  like 
monopoly  of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,  and  that 
pf  a  new  book  to  its  author ;  but  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  the  monopoly  ought  certainly  to  be  determined." 
Wealth  of  Nations,  voL  iii.  p.  144. 

new 
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new  world  wese  inured  to  nautical  exertion  and  ente^i 
prife;  and  by  receut  ufurpation,  the  Portuguefe,  who 
hr  furpafled  all  their  neighbours  in  naval  fame,  ap-* 
peared  undoubted  mafter  of  the  ocean,  and  able  to 
crufh  at  a  blow  every  opponent.    This  nughty  en- 
gine, which,  if  moved  and  directed  by  wifdom  and 
Ikill,  would  have  been  fo  efEcient  and  formidable, 
in  the  hands  of  bigotry,  fuperftition,  and  impolicy 
was  at  once  enormous  and  inert.    Part,  indeed, 
of  the  ^  machine,  tonr  from  the  reft  by  tyranny, 
recoiled  upon  its  former  owner.     Philip's  civil  and 
ecclefiaflical  defpotifm  rendered  the  bold  and  tkxU 
ful  failors  of  the  Low  Countries  eagerly  hoftile  to  a 
power  which  attempted  to  overwhelm  thdr  rights 
and  liberties.     The  gloomy  zealot,  enraged  againft 
Elizabeth  for  protefting  her  own  religion  and  that 
of  her  people  againft  his  fuperfticion ;  the  imperious 
tyrant  enraged  againft  Elizabeth  as  the  proteftor  of 
freemen  who  durft  vindicate  their  own  rights,  though 
contrary  to  a  defpot's  will ;  meditated  a  blow,  by 
which  he  expeded  to  fubjugate  England,  and  to  in- 
volve the  country  and  its  allies  in  civil  and  religious 
thraldom.    For  this  purpofe  he  equipped  the  Ar-  Spinifli  Ar« 
mada,  which  he  vainly  fancied  and  denominated       "* 
invincible.     Elizabeth,  in  preparing  and  ilrength-  Eiiabeth^ 
ening  a  navy,  had  not  been  guided  folely  by  the  t^Z^^ 
general  policy  which  diftated  maritime  force  as  the  ^' 
means  of  defence  in  ihfular  fituation ;  but  having 
difcovered  the  purpofes,  motives,  and  plans  of  her 
moft  potent  neighbour  and  rival,  {he  had  recently  di- 
re£led  her  peculiar  attention  to  the  increafe  of  a  fleet. 
In  ibis  purfuit,  Ihe  was  feconded  by  the  efforts  of  Loyai  aod 
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her  Aibjefts,  who  were  infpired  with  that  patriotic 
loyalty,  which  the  wifdom  and  virtues  of  a  fove- 
reign  exerted  for  the  public  'good,  chufing  minif- 
ters  and  other  exetutorial  officers  according  to  their 
fitnefs  to  promote  the  national  welfare,  and  ac- 
tually eflfefting  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  the  peo- 
ple, never  fail  to  produce  among  Engliihmen. 
Thefe  difpofitions,  .guided  by  private  and  individual 
ikill,  combining  with  armaments  prepared  by  her 
forefight  and  headed  by  commanders  fclected  by  her 
fagadty,  difcomfited  the  operofe  equipment  of  her 
foe.  From  that  time,  England  became  miftrefs  of  the 
ocean ;  her  failors  thenceforward  conceived  them- 
felves  fuperior  to  thofe  of  all  other  nations.  The 
conception  powerfully  contributed  to  the  attain* 
ment  of  reality.  Since  that  time,  defeat,  difafter, 
and  difgrace,  have  never  failed  to  follow  thofe  who 
have  prefumed  to  brave  England  on  her  own  ele- 
ment.  The  fame  reign  witnefled  the  firft  regular 
formation  of  an  Englifh  navy,  and  its  fupremacy 
over  all  other  naval  powers.  So  eminently  and* 
decidedly  fuccefsful  in  defenfive  effort,  the  En- 
glifli  undertook  repeated  expeditions  to  th^  coafts 
of  their  enemies ;  and  though  the  ilTue  of  them ' 
was  not  always,  it  was  generally  profperous, 
Spain  was  humbled,  and  England  was  exalted. 

Refpefting  foreign  politics,  Elizabeth  was  placed 
in  a  fit^ation  of  infinitely  greater  difficulty  than 
her  father,  or  any  of  her  predeceffors.  Reli- 
gious bigotry  was  the  chief  fpring  which  moved  the 
moft  powerful  princes  on  the  continent ;  their  very 
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ambition  vas  fubfervlent  and  intrumental  to  their 
theological  fanaticifm.    France,  inftead  of  watching 
the  motions   and  reprefOng  the  encroachments  of 
the  houfe  of  Aultria,  devoted  her  principal  atten- 
tion to  the  perfecution  of  heretics,  and  joined  in  all 
the  dark  and  nefarious  defigns  of  the  pope,  Spain, 
and  the  emperor*     According  to  the  fentiments  and 
opinions  of  popifh  fovereigns  and  people,  Elizabeth 
was  not  the  rightful  fovereign  of  England,  becaufe 
fhe  was  not   approved  of   by    an  Italian  prieft. 
The  legitimate  fuccedlpr  to  the  crown,  according  to 
Popifh  interpretation,  was  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
a  bigotted  catholic,    and  a  near  relation  of  the 
ablefl  and  moil  ferocious  champion  of  the  catho- 
lic league.    Elizabeth  was  not,  like  her  father,  fo 
fituated,  as  to  trim  the  balance  between  the  rival 
potentates  of  France  and  Auftria,  and  to  turn  the 
fcale  according  to  her  judgment  or  choice.    Much 
more,  difficult  was  her  part,  to  fecure  the  independ- 
ence of  her  people,  and  of  others  whofe  interefts 
were  clofely  conne6led  with  theirs,  againft  a  general 
confederacy  of  priefts  and  arbitrary  princes,  of  bi- 
gotry and  defpotifm,  bandied  in  atrocious  barbarity, 
.  in  order  to  diifeminate  articles  of  theological  be- 
lief.    In  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  England  fliewed  Sappoftiti» 
fhe  could  maintain  the  balance  of  power.     Un-  deuce  of  £«. 
der  Elizabeth,   in  preferving  that  balance,  Eng-  ^^" 
land  aiTumed  the  character  which  fhe  has,    ex- 
cept in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  ever  fince  main«> 
tained,    of  fupporting  the  rights   and   independ- 
ence  of    Europe  againft  the  powerful  diflurbers 
of  its  tranquility.    Such  wa^  the  relation  in  which 
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Elizabeth  flood  to  foreign  countries.  Too  vi- 
gorous in  underftanding  and  profound  in  wifdom 
to  be  a  bigot,  or  to  eftimate  modes  of  faith  by 
any  other  ted  than  their  conducivenefs  to  private 
^  and  public  welfare,  in  her  choice  of  religion 
Ihe  was  guided  by  prudent  policy,  founded  in 
her  own  fltuation,  and  the  fentiments  and  in- 
terefts  of  the  greater  part  of  her  people  *.  It 
was  expedient  that  ihe  fhould  be  at  the  head  of 

the  proteftants.  Fortunately,  in  the  two  countries 
more  contiguous  to  her  kingdom,  and  of  which 
the  fovereigns,  both  from  joint  and  feparate  ma-» 
tivcs,  were  well-difpofed  to  give  her  difturbance, 
the  number  of  proteftants  was  very  great ;  fo  as 
in  I'rance  to  afford  fufEcient  employment  to  the 
popifh  combination  at  home,  and  in  Scotland  to 
be  fully  eftablifhed,  and  totally  paramount  to  the 
•  party  which  from  theological  fympathy  was  fk- 
voured  by  the  fovereign.  So  thoroughly  wife  and 
prudent  was  Elizabeth,  that  for  twenty-nine  years 
ihe  difcomfited  all  the  defigns  and  confpiracies  of 
popifti  devotees  againft  her  perfon  and  kingdom ; 
fupported  the  proteftants  in  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  furious,  implacable, 
and  favage,  as  was  the  hatred  of  the  confederate 
princes  to  every  fupporter  of  the  proteftant  caufe, 
and  above  all  to  Elizabeth,  flie  never  involved 
herfelf  in  hoftilities  ;  but  when  the  aggreffive  inva- 
fion  of  Philip  rendered  war  unavoidable,  Ihe  ftiewed 
that  the  fame  wifdom  and  ftrength  of  mind  which  had 

♦    Sec  Hume's  account  of  Elizabeth's  reafons  for  re-eftabUfli* 
mg  the  protcflont  religioD,  vol.  v.  p.  5. 
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maintained  peace  fo  beneficial  to  rifing  induftry  and 
commerce,  could  carry  on  war  with  effe£t  when 
neceflary  for  the  fecurity  of  her  country.     In  her  security  tbe 
latter  years,  policy  as  well  as  kindred  genius  and  Eii^abetk'b 
Wdom  allied  her  to  the  illuftrious  Henry  of  France*  *'** 
The  catholic  league  being  now  broken,  and  the 
power  of  Philip  reduced,  there  being  no  longer  a 
popiih  pretender  to  the  crown,  the  chief  difficultieg 
of  both  her  internal  and  foreign  relations  ceafed  ; 
and  the  queen  and  country,  which  in  fuch  trying 
circumftances  had  arifen  to  a  pitch  of  high  import* 
ance,  were  regarded  by  foreign  dates  with  an  ad- 
milation  that  never  before  had  been  fo  univerfally 
beftowed  upon  the  efforts  of  England. 

In  her  ecclefiaftical  condud-  and  eftablifliments,  Ecci«fi««. 
Elizabeth,  guided  by  policy,  and  not  flimulated  by  ud  e^ 
bigotry,  was  ufually  moderate,  but  on  certain  ^^'^ 
Qccafions  led  to  a£b  of  intolerance.  As  long  as 
the  Roman  catholics  confined  themfelves  to  Uidr 
own  theological  dodrines,  and  did  not  difturb  her 
government,  fhe  permitted  them  to  enjoy  thdr 
opinions  without  moleflation ;  but  when  fhe  found 
them  engaged  in  confpiracies  againft  her  life, 
flie  and  her  parliament  enaded  very  fevere  laws  re- 
peding  a  fyftem  of  faith  producing  plots  for  treafon 
and  afikflination.  Thefe  laws,  though  intended 
chiefiy  to  operate  for  the  difcouragement  of  popery, 
afterwards  applied  to  other  diffenters  from  the  efla- 
bliihed  church.  A  fedt  was  now  rifing  in  England, 
.  compofed  of  thofe  who  thought  the  reform  as  efta- 
bGfhed  by  Edward  and  reftored  by  Elizabeth  inade- 
qiiate  to  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  who,  pro- 
fefling  to  feek  a  greater  degree  of  purity,  were  thence 
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^^^«^  called  Puritans.  Beginning  to  feek  civil  as  welt 
as  ecclefiaftical  liberty,  they  were  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  Elizabeth,  whofe  notions  of  kingly  pre* 
rogative,  being  formed  when  the  power  of  the  crown, 
from  the  deprefHon  of  the  ariflocracy  and  before 
the  elevation  of  the  Commons,  was  fo  predominant, 
were  extremely  lofty.  For  the  reprefiion  of  pari* 
tanical  dodrines,  fhe  eftablifhed  the  court  of  eccle* 
fiaftical  commiffion;  a  mod  arUtrary  tribunal, 
which,  in  the  powers  veiled,  the  jurifdidion  con* 
ferred,  the  modes  of  procefs  eflablifhed,  and  the 
punilhments  prefcribed,  was  not  lefs  iniquitous  than 
the  popifh  inquiiition,  though,  from  the  wife  mo* 
deration  of  Elizabeth,  much  more  mildly  exerdfed 
than  by  a  Philip  or  an  Alva. 

In  her  government,  Elizabeth,  like  all  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  was  extremely  abfolute.  A 
fpirit  of  liberty,  however,  had  begun  to  rife,  which, 
though  foftered  by  the  wife  and  beneficial  conduct 
of  Elizabeth,  was  certainly  not  intended  by  her  to 
be  cherifhed.  The  induftry  and  enterprife  which  flic 
encouraged  and  promoted,  diffufed  property  among 
the  commons ;  tliat  property  nouriflied  independ* 
ence,  and  joined  with  advancing  reafon  and  know* 
ledge  in  diffeminating  a  fpirit  of  freedom.  The  go* 
vernment,  however,  of  the  queen,  though  imperious, 
yet  generally  lenient,  did  not  irritate  tiiis  new  fpirit 
by  particular  a£b  of  oppreffion,  tyranny,  or  cruelty. 
Her  conduft,  fteadily  and  wifely  direfted  to  the  in- 

^o"ni'att-  ^crefts  of  her  people,  rendered  her  extremely  po- . 

ihofity.  pular.  Her  manners,  engaging  and  infinuating, 
increafed  the  attachment  of  her  people.  From  her 
character  and  fituation,  the  greater  number  of  her 
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fubje£ls  confidered  her  welfare  as  identified  with 
their  own.  The  moft  ftrenuous  votaries  of  liberty 
were  the  moft  inimical  to  popery,  againft  the  ap- 
proaches of  which  they  confidered  Elizabeth  as 
the  flrongefl  bulwark.  From  attachment  to  a  fa- 
▼crdgn  in  whom  they  experienced  fo  many  6xcqU 
lendes,  and  alfo  from  awe  of  fo  very  refolute  and 
intrepid  a  chara£ter,  they  yielded  a  fubmiflion  to 
the  authority  of  Elizabeth,  which  they  by  no 
means  thought  due  to  the  mandates  of  kingly 
power. 

The  literature  which  Elizabeth  encouraged,  ^^^^ 
tended  alfo  to  promote  the  fpirit  of  freedom.  The  ubeth, 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  inculcating  fo 
ftrongly  and  impreflively  the  principles  and  fenti« 
ments  of  liberty,  were  now  very  generally  read 
among  the  higher  and  middling  ranks.  Genius,  no 
longer  fettered  by  prieflly  enaftments,  foared 
aloft ;  and  though  not  immediately  dire&ed  to  po* 
litical  difcuffion,  yet  by  enlightening  and  invigo« 
rating  men's  minds,  prepared  them  for  juft  notions 
refpeding  their  rights,  and  bold  and  manly  condud 
in  afferting  their  liberties.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth^ 
though  like  her  father's  manifefUy  arbitrary,  has 
in  its  uldmate  tendency  and  efFefts,  proved  fa- 
vourable to  freedom.  Thus,  in  the  various  confU- 
tuents  of  internal  profperity  and  happinefs,  and  in 
eflimadon  and  importance  among  foreign  powers, 
England  never  made  fuch  advances  as  under 
the  very  long  but  much  more  glorious  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Confidered  as  a  rational  being,  placed  itefott  of 
in  authority  and  entrufled  with  the  government  of  om  ki^ 
mankind,  examined  according  to  the  circumflances 
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of  her  (itiiation,  the  duties  required,  her  difcharge 
of  thofe  duties,  and  the  refult  in  the  condition  in 
which  Ihe  found  and  left  her  fubjefts,  (the  trud 
criterion  of  a  ruler's  ability  or  weaknefs  as  a  so- 
vereign*,) no  prince  that  ever  filled  a  throne 
furpaifed  Elizabeth. 
4  Different  as  was  the  charafter  of  James  froni 

that  of  his  illuftrious  predecefTor,  his  reign  was  in 
many  refpefts  conducive  to  indixftry,  commerce^ 
and  the  internal  profperity  of  the  kingdom^  though 
it  generated  difputes  which  were  eventually  produc- 
tive of  the  mpft  fatal  conclufions.  Endued  with  fcho- 
laflic  learning  and  pedantry,  fitter  for  being  a  Latiil 
lefturer  on  controverfial  divinity  in  a  fequeftered 
college,  than  for  being  the  ruler  of  a  great,  bold^ 
and  enterprifing  nation,  James  pofTeffed  two  qua- 
lities often  refulting  from  literary  feclufion :  he 
was  extremely  indolent,  and  extremely  timid ; 
and  therefore  a  lover  of  peace.  The  purfuits  of 
his  fubjefts  rendered  his  pacific  character  beneficial.  * 
Ketgn  bene-  The  fpirit  of  induilry,  adventure,  and  trade,  being 
tic!^*/pro"*"  uninterrupted  by  foreign  wars,  greatly  increafed  in 
*^^*  the  reign  of  James.  The  traffic  with  the  Eaft  Indies 
was  now  entirely  eflablifhed,  the  ftock  of  the  com* 
pany  was  confiderably  enlarged,  and  its  profits  be* 
came  every  year  more  extenfive.  The  trade  of  Tur- 
key was  advantageous ;  a  lucrative  commerce  was 
opened  with  Spain,  and  the  mercantile  intei'courfe 

*  Tills  is  the  light  in  which  the  expanded  mind  of  Hume 
confiders  our  illuflrious  qiiccn ;  difregarding  fuch  foibles,  as, 
though  they  might  mark  a  part  of  her  cha rafter,  did  not  inter- 
fere with  her  adminillration  of  affairs,  powerful,  conftant,  and 
fuccefsful  promotion  of  the  public  good. 
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Ruflia  and  other  northern  countries  hicreafed 
in  produdivenefs.  The  export  trade  greatly  fur« 
pafled  the  import,  which,  though  no  certain  cri- 
terion of  a  flouriihing  commerce  *,  proved  that 
Engiiih  commodities  were  numerous  and  valuable. 
James  perceived  the  hurtful  tendency  of  monopolies, 
and  confiderably  leflened  their  number  and  import- 
ance. Manufa&ures  advanced  in  a  (imilar  propor- 
tion, and  efpedally  woollen  commodities.  The  king 
eageriy  promoted  Englifh  cloths,  and  laboured 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  to  be 
manufaftured  in  foreign  countries  for  Englifh  con- 
fumptionf. 

In  a  commercial  view,  this  reign  was  chiefly  dif*  PUntatfon 
ringuifhed  by  the  colonies  which  were  planted,  ^  *****^ 
and  eftablifhed  on  principles  the  moll  beneficial  of 
any  recorded  in  the  hiflory  of  colonization.  The 
pacific  difpofition  and  conduft  of  James  were  £3U» 
vourable  to  new  plantations.  The  planters  were 
not  interrupted  in  their  fettlements  by  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  the  force  fent  for  their  eflablifhment  was 
not  obliged  to  be  recalled  for  the  defence  of  the 
mother-country.  Bold  and  enterprifing  adventurers> 
i¥ho  languifhed  in  irfaSion  during  the  peace,  found 
in  colonial  proje6ls  a  new  field  for  aftive  exertion. 
A  mofl  flrenuous  promoter  of  plantations  was  Ri« 
chard  Hackluyt,  eminent  for  commercial  and  nauti- 
cal knowledge.  That  he  might  ftimulate  his  coun- 
trymen to  new  efforts,  this  experienced  navigator 

*  See  Wealth  of  Nations ;  and  the  marquis  of  Landfdown's 
fpecch  on  the  commercial  treaty  with  Francei  in  anfwering 
biihop  Watfon.  f  Hume,  voL  vi.  p.  14  and  185. 
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pablifhed  a  colleAion  of  voyaj^s  and  difcoveries 
made  by  EngHfhmen :  he  comprehended  the  proper 
objeds  of  inquiry  and  refearch  concerning  new  coun- 
tiies,  underftood  the  freih  information  that  arrived, 
and  faw  to  what  purpofe  it  might  be  moft  ufeftilly 
applied.  In  the  Laft  year  of  Elizabeth,  by  Hack- 
luyt's  fuggeftion,  Goihold  undertook  a  voyage  to 
America,  and  puifued  a  dire£t  and  middle  courfe 
between  the  northern  rout  of  Sir  Humphry  Gil* 
bert,  and  the  fouthem  circuit  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. Gofnold,  having  reached  a  country  called 
MaiTachufets  Bay,  coafted  to  the  fouth-weft,  landed 
on  the  continent,  traded  with  its  inhabitants,  and 
having  afcertained  the  fertility  of  the  country,  re- 
turned to  England.  Having  learned  thefe  particu- 
lars, he  combined  them  with  what  was  before  known 
concerning  Virginia  j  and,  after  confulting  with 
other  men  of  ability  and  enterprife,  propofed  an 
aflfociation  for  eilabiiihing  colonies  in  America. 
The  king,  being  petitioned,  fan£tioned  the  projefl: 
with  his  authority.  Informed  of  the  extent,  and 
in  fome  degree  of  the  value,  of  the  American  lands, 
he  divided  into  two  diftrifts  the  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent which  he  intended  to  plant :  the  firft  to 
be  called,  the  South  Colony  of  Virginia ;  the  fecond, 
the  North  Colony  of  New  England.  The  projefted 
plantations  were  entniiled  to  the  care  of  eicclufive 
companies ;  a  fyftem  conducive  to  the  proteSion 
of  infant  colonies,  though  adverfe  to  the  profperity  * 
of  fettlements  arrived  at  mature  vigour.  Aflbciated 
tinder  the  name  of  the  London  Company,  Hack- 
luyt  and  others  received  a  grant  of  lands,  and  were 
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authorifed  to  fettle  a  colony  in  Virginia.  Sereral 
gentlemen  and  merchants  of  the  Wefl:  of  England, 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  die  Plymouth 
Company,  obtained  a  fimilar  gr^t  and  authority 
for  colonifing  New-England.  On  each  were  be- 
llowed charters,  which,  though  inconfiftent  with  the 
enUghtened  and  generous  fpirit  of  liberty  that  fince 
has  prevailed  in  this  country,  were  by  no  means 
deficient  in  fecurity  to  prope];ty,  and  encouragement 
to  induftry.  The  fouthem  colony  was  firft  efta- 
bliflied  in  the  early  part  of  James's  reign.  Having 
left  their  country  before  the  difputes  between  kingly 
prerogative  and  pedlar  privilege  were  publicly 
agitated,  the  new  planters  carried  with  diem  no-  . 
dons,  opinions,  and  fentiments,  favourable  to  the 
church  and  monarchy,  and  tranfmitted  them'  to 
their  pofterity. 

The  firft  attempt  to  colonife  the  north  proved  cenntof 
unfucce&fiil,  nor  was  the  fetdement  finally  eflPefted  |g;*|i  ^ei- 
till  near  the  end  of  the  reign,  when  great  difTen*  E&sund* 
iions  began  to  prevail.    The  planters  of  New-Eng- 
land were  xhiefly  men,  who,  difcontented  with  the   - 
cftabliflied  church  and  monarchy,  fought  for  free- 
dom in  the  wilds  of   America.     Afterwards  re- 
ceiving acceffions  of  voluntary  exiles  from  the  per- 
fecutions   of  narrow  and  impolidc  bigotry,  they 
formed  a  colony,  which  was  inimical  to  kings  and  bi- 
fliops,  and  preferved  that  charafter  to  the  prefent  age. 

Differing  in  purfuit  from  the  Spanifh  cpnquerors 
of  the  New  World,  the  Englifli  fetdera  fought  and 
acquired  property,  not  from  the  bowds  of  the 
earth,  but  from  the  furface  of  the  foil,  and  the 
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bounties  of  the  ocean  liberally  rewarded  the  efforts 
,  of  adive  and  enterprifing  indufhry.     The  fpirit  of 
their  inftitutions  joined  with  the  produ&ivehefs  of 
their  fituation  in  rapidly  promoting  colonial  pro- 
fperity. 
Settlement        Xo  the  poUcy  of  James,  the  nation  is  indebted 
for    the    regulation    of   Ireland*      His    meafures 
amended  and  fecured  the  tenure  of  property,  efta- 
bUihed  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  ftimulated  in- 
duftry  and  the  arts,  and  conftituted  an  important 
branch  in  the  progreffive  improvement  of  the  Bri- 
tiOi  domiidons. 
Continental       In  his  iutercourfe  with  foreign   nations,    this 
james°ii.    king  was  far  from  preferving  to  his  country  that 
TOt^bur:/ui.  weight   and  confideration  which  his  pi^edeceiTors 
had  acquired.    Though  the  feeble  and    inactive 
hands  of  the  Englifli  fovereign  were  not  qualified 
to  hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  yet  the  ftate  of 
affairs  rendered  his  inertnefs  fafe  to  his  own  coun* 
try,    and    not  injurious  to  the  independence  of 
Favonred      othcT  natious.     Henry  IV. .  had  harmonized  his 
JLtope.'  kingdom,  lately  fo  difcordant^  and  turned  to  arts 
and  induftry  thofe  bold  and  ^Qxve  fpirits  that  had 
been  recently  aduated  by  religious  frenzy,  and 
rendered  France  a  fufficient  counterpoife  for  the 
unwieldy  greatnefs  of  Spain.     After  the  death  of 
her  renowned  monarch,  from  her  own  ftrength, 
and  the  ability  of  her  miniiter,  (he  fully  maintained 
her  weight  in  the  fcale.     The  conqueft  of  the  Pa- 
latinate, deemed  fo  difgraceful  to  James,  was  too 
diftant  an  event  to  affed  the  political  interells  of 
England,  and  the  forbearance  of  the  king  might 
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be  juftified  upon  principles  of  prudent  policy.  But 
as  his  motives  were  prefumed  to  be  his  conftitutional 
and  habitual  indolence  and  timidity,  his  conduft 
was  expofed  to  mortifying  contempt.  He  almoft 
daily  was  trying  treaties  to  obtain  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  eleftor,  but  without  difplaying  that 
firmnefs  and  force  which  moft  eflFeftually  promote 
Englifh  negodations  for  repreffing  ambition. 

In  the  political  government  of  his  kingdom,  fe- 
veral  errors  of  the  underftanding,  and  weakneffes 
rather  than  vices  of  the  heart,  combined  with  the 
circumftances  of  the  times,  and  produced*  diffatisfac- 
tion  and  difcontent  very  troublefome  to  himfelf, 
and  fatal  to  his  fon.     James  entertained  lofty  ideas  Lofty  Uen 
of  kmgly  prerogative,  totally  incompatible  with  the  Jjrcr"***' 
real  purpofe  of  any  delegated  truft,  and  much  be- 
yond the  limits  prefcribed  by  our  fundamental  laws, 
but  perfedly  conformable  to  the  praftice  of  the 
houfe  of  Tudor.     He  did  not  perceive  the  great 
difference  of  the  cafe,  both  as  to  the  chara^ers  of 
the  princes,  and  the  opinion  and  power  of  the  fub- 
jeSs.    The  Tudors  were  more  fitted  to  fecure  fub-  unfuitabie 
miffion  by  cool,  ftem,  and  determined  policy ;  to  p^}?^^, 
terrify  refiftance  by  energetic,  though  capricious  charaaer 
and  violent  command ;  or  to  exad  obedience,  and  tion, 
infure  compliance,  through  the  awe,  veneration, 
and  attachment  entertained  by  fubjefts  for  the  mag-* 
,  nanimity,  wifdom,  and  patriotifm  of  the  foverdgn. 
A  great  clafs  of  men  had  now  arifen,  not  only  dif- 
pofed,  but  able  to  queftion  any  branch  of  the  af- 
ferted  prerogative,  which  they  confidered  as  unne- 
ceffary  or  injurious  to  the  only  legitimate  objed  of 
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gOVjemment.  In  his  difpofition  and  adtniniflration 
James  teas  neither  tyrannical  nor  imperious,  but 
delighting  in  difcourfe  and  fpeculative  diflertation,  he 
talked  much  more  about  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
than  all  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  who 
had  contented  themfelves  with  exercifmg  abfolute 
dominion  without  fearching  into  political  metaphy- 
•nd  to  the  fics.  James  provoked  and  accelerated  difcuffions 
fit*rnfJ?t^  about  prerogative,  to  which  the  commons  were 
•>*»"«  ^  already  fufficiently  prone,  and  which  his  indolent, 
irrefolute,  and  timid  charader  farther  encouraged* 
The  king*«  theology  concurred  with  his  political 
fentiments  in  promoting  difcontent.  From  the 
ftudy  of  polemic  divinity,  he  was  the  iincere  votary 
of  the  high  church  dodrines,  and  a  zealous 
advocate  of  hierarchy.  The  ftrenuous  friends  of  li- 
berty were  immical  to  popery,  which  they  accufed 
the  king  of  regarding  too  favourably.  His  refufal 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  high  commiffion  court, 
whiMl  he  granted  every  indulgence  to  catholics, 
being  conftrued  into  a  prediledion  for  the  Romiih 
dodrines,  and  a  hatred  of  the  puritans,  exafpe* 
rated  the  fpirit  of  liberty  already  fo  (Irong  in  the 
commons.  Another  feature  in  the  king's  cha* 
rafter,  by  helping  to  difguft  his  fubjeds,  conduced  to 
the  depreffion  of  the  kingly  name  :  his  indifcreet  and 
boundlefs  attachment  to  frivolous  and  conten^tible 
favourites ;  and  the  promotion  of  the  minions  of 
his  childifh  fondnels,  to  offices  for  which  they  were 
totally  unfit.  The  people  very  naturally  and  rea- 
fonably  concluded,  that  a  perfon  can  prove  no  di« 
vine  right  to  govern  a  kingdom,  who  (hews  himfelf 
fo  very  deficient  in  wifdom,  as,  in  chufing  a  minifter 
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of  ftate^  to  confider  mensly  peifonal  graces  and 
ccmrtly  inaj|nei*3.    Cootendiog  with^fuch  a  prince, 
the  commons'  were  both  emboldened   and   em- 
powered to  ihew  him,  th^t  ^folate  power  ba(d  no 
longer  fub^fled  in  Sngland;  that  they  were  pris- 
pared  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  free- 
men; siad  that  hi$  boasting  claims  would  only  chal- 
lenge ft  rong^  confutation,  and.  his  eager  but  feeble 
oppofition  produce  fanher  demands.    Abfurd  and 
extravagant  as  their,  theological  cant  and  pretenr. 
iions  n)ight  be,  the  puritans  were  hitherto  a^uated 
by  ai)  ekvated  and  noble  fpirit  of  civil  and  political 
freedom,  which  every  Briton  who  juftly  appreciates 
the  bleffings  of  the  prefent  cpnftitution  muit  ac- 
knowledge .with  veneration  and  gratitude.     Their 
talents  ;ukl  conduct  were  well  fitted  for  promoting 
the,attainmei>t  ^  liberty ;  they  proceeded  cautioufly 
and  ^a^^ally,  and  enlarged  their  views,  and  fyf- 
t^auUzcd  theiir  plans,  as  their  caufe  became  popular 
and  the  oj^fite  obnoxious.    The  king  employed 
rafii  and  violqi^t  letters  and  fpeeches*,  to  which 
they  oppofed  prudent,  vigorous,  and  deqifive  con- 
du&;    The  courfe  of  conteft  produced  the  celebrated  Difputei  be 
manifeftb  in  which  the  commons  of  England  firft  l^^nlVni 
boldly,  openly,  and  precifely  declared,  that  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people  held  certain  liberties, 
franchifes,    and  privilegeis,  not  as  grants  of   the 
king,  but  as  the  rights  of  free-bom  Engliihmen. 
Though  James  exprdTed  great  rage  againft  the  con- 
tents and  authors  of  this  paper,  yet  he  was  after- 
wards obliged  to  court  his  parliament,  to  gratify 
them  by  paffing  feveral  popular  laws,  and  by  his 

*  See  Hume's  Hiftoryy  toL  iv.  p.  114. 
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conceffions  to  ackno^o^ledge  that  there  was  in  the 
country  a  power  fully  equal  to  the  king's,  and 
arifing  from  the  ftrength  of  the  people.  The  latter 
end  of  James's  reign  is  a  moft  important  epoch  in 
the  conftitutional  hiftory  of  England,  as  then  firfl 
the  commons  proved  their  own  force. 

James  educated  and  formed  his  fon,  Charles,  in 
the  fame  political  and  theological  fentiments  and 
do&rines  which  he  had  himfelf  maintained,  pro-' 
fefled,  and  inculcated.  Notwithftanding  his  own 
experience  of  the  change  of  public  opinion  and 
of  political  power,  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  model 
the  prince  according  to  the  prefent  difpofitions  and 
character  of  the  people  whom  he  was  deftined  to 
govern.  Young  Charles  very  naturally  imbibed 
his  father's  inflrudions,  and  conceived  the  kingly 
prerogative  to  be  fuch  as  James  reprefented  and  ar- 
gued, and  as  Elizabeth  had  exercifed.  Sincere  in 
his  profeffion,  this  prince  was  a  zealous  votary  of 
the  high  church  ;  dire£ked  in  his  opinions  and  doc- 
trines by  prelates,  and  efpecially  by  Laud,  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  notions  of  the  divine  right  of 
kmgs,  and  the  infeparable  connexion  between  epif- 
copacy  and  monarchy.  With  fuch  principles  and 
fentiments,  fo  very  contrary  to  thofe  of  a  great, 
powerful,  and  increafing  body  of  his  countrymen, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  mounted  the 
throne. 

The  unlimited  power  of  Buckingham,  James's 
minion,  having  overborne  the  pacific  maxims  df 
the  king,  and  involved  him  in  hofUIities  with  Spain, 
Charles  at  his  acceflion  found  himfelf  engaged  in 
a  war.    As  the  conteft  was  profe0edly  popular, 
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he  reafonably  expeded  Hhe  fupport  of  his  people 
and  parliament ;  but  the  fupplies  voted  were  very 
inadequate  to  the  expences  requifite  for  the  arduous  ' 
undertaking.  The  leaders  of  the  commons  deter- 
mined to  perfevere  in  the  eftabEfhment  of  a  free 
conftitution,  coniidered  the  neceflities  of  the  prince 
as  conducive  to  their  purpofe,  and  refolved 
to  grant  no  fubfidies  without  a  redrefs  of  grie- 
vances, and  conceflions  favourable  to  civil  liberty. 
Amiable  and  affedionate,  Charles  was  warm  and 
fteady  in  his  attachments,  though  not  proportion- 
ably  judicious  in  the  feIe£tion  of  obje^.  Thence 
he  had  maintained  Buckingham  in  the  high  favour 
and  trufl  little  deferved  by  his  talents  and  virtues, 
and  obnoxious  to  the  parliament  and  public.  He 
not  only  proteded  this  minifter  againft  tlie  juft 
refentment  of  the  commons,  but,  inftigated  by  his 
councils,  he  adopted  iniquitous  meafures  for  ex- 
torting loans,  and  invading  the  property  of  Englifh- 
men  without  their  own  confent.  A  feries  of  afts, 
flagrantly  violating  the  privileges  of  Englifhmen^ 
alarmed  and  roufed  the  commons. 

Oppofing  firm  and  profound  wifdom  to  the  de*  Peddoo  •£ 
fultory  and  illegal  oppreffion  of  the  court, '  their  "**^* 
fbong,  difcriminating,  and  bold  remoiiftrance  pro- 
cured, in  the  petition  of  right,  a  demarkation  of 
the  limits  by  which  liberty  and  property  were 
fecured.  Notwithftanding  the  king's  engagement, 
incurred  by  his  confent  to  the  petition  of  right,  he 
for  many  years  continued  regularly  and  fyflema- 
tically  to  tranfgrefs  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  £ng- 
Jand;  to  impnfon,  fine,  and  corporally  punifh 
roen^   without    the  judgment  of  their  peers ;  to 

deprive 
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deprive  tHem  of  their  property,  and  compel  them  lo 
pay  fubiidies  without  the  confent  of  their  reprefent* 
atives ;  and  by  manifold  unconftitutional,  lawlefe,  and 
tyrannical  ads,  to  opprels  his  fubjeds  *•  Virtuous 
in  his  domeftic  and  private  life,  Charles,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  kingdom,  diihegarded  juftice,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people,  as  much  as  if  he  h^d  been 
wicked  and  tyrannical. 

His  chief  inftruments  of  oppreifion  were  the  ftar- 
chamber,  which  fubjedted  liberty  and  property  to 
the  privy  council,  indead  of  the  peers  of  the 
accufed ;  and  the  high  court  of  commlflion,  fub- 
je£Bng  liberty,  property,  and  life,  to  an  arbitrary 
body,  alfo.not  conftituted  of  the  defendant's  peers. 
Though  thefe  tribunals  fubfifted  in  the  time  of 
EHzabeth,  they  were  not  only  contrary  to  the  great 
charter  and  other  fundamental  laws  of  £ngland,  but 
totally  inconiiflent  with  the  principal  claufes  of  the 
petition  of  right,  as  admitted  by  Charles  himfel£ 
The  chief  agents  in  this  oppreilive  violation  of  the 
conftitution  were  Strafford  and  Laud.  The  vi- 
gorous ability  and  ftem  imperioufnefs  of  the  one, 
and  the  narrow  bigotry  and  prieflly  tyranny  of  the 
other,  iiiftigating  the  pliant  Charles,  produced 
iniquitous  judgments  and  punifhments,  and  uncon- 
ftitutionally  extorted  money  by  arbitrary  violence, 
but  eventually  haftened  the  vindication  of  rightful 
liberty.  Even  the  frivolous  mummery  of  Laud's 
innovating  ceremonies,  though  in  itfelf  merely 
laughable,  yet  indicating  a  predilection  far  popery, 
added  to  the  alarm  of  the  reforming  party,  and 


*  Sec  Hume's  Hi/lory,  vol.  vi.  chap^ji. 
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their  impatieQce  under  the  laisvlefs  ads  oi  this. do* 
mineering  ccclefiaftic  *.  t  , 

The  ufurpations  of  Charles  and  his   minifters  Senesof 
were  deftined  to  have  a  fpeedy^end.     Goaded  by  ?ouft*rc- 
oppreflion,   liberty  ruflied  forward  with  an  over-  ***^'* 
powering  force.     Hampden,  with  manly  breaft  re-  Hampden, 
lifting  exa£tion  unauthorifed  by  the  law,  roufed^ 
the    votaries    of    freedom    through    the   nation^ 
Charles's  unbounded  love  of  liturgy,  excited  from 
the  north  frefh  enemies  to  his  adminiflration«     Ne- 
ceflitated  to  call  a  parliament,  the  unhappy  prince  MeetSn;  of 
found  that  the  members  brought  with  them  a  much    " 
(Ironger   fpirit  of  oppofition  and  re(i(lance   than 
had  prevailed  among  their  predeceffors.     In  their  ciaiiwof 
very    firft    afts    they    boldly    fliewed,    that    the  mom. 
commons  of  England  were  deten^ined  not  only 
to  reilrain,    but    to   abolifh  iniquitous  tribunals, 
however  fanftioned  by  precedent;  to  puniih  tyran* 
nical  violators  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  how^ 
ever  fupported   by  court  favour;  and  to  enforce 
the  redrefs  of  grievances  in  church  and  ftate.    So  Fkfi  pm. 
far  as  thefe  votaries'  of  freedom  intended  to  limit  a  b  id  and 
the  boundaries  of  kingly  power  according  to .  its  rTo"oV  ^' 
legitimate  object,  the  public  good,  and  to  prisvent  ^*"  "****^ 
a  repetition  of  tyranny,  their  purpofe  was  benefi- 
cent, patriotic,   and  meritorious.      The  legiflative 
and  political  tranfadions  of  this  memorable  parlia- 
ment, during  the  firft  period  of  its  operations,  en- 
title  its  members  to  the  higheft  praife  and  grati- 
tude from  the  lovers  of  liberty,  and  all  the  fubjeds 
of  the  Britift  conftitution.     Thefe  intrepid  votaries 

♦  Sec  Hume's  account  of  the  confccration  of  St.  Catherine's 
churchy  by  Laud,  voL  fi.  p.  28S* 

of 
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of  freedom,    thefe  refolute  opponents  of  kingly 
and  prieftly  tyranny,  faved  their  country  from  civil 
and  ecclefia(Ucal  thraldom,  which  Charles's  priefb 
and  minifters  were  fo  rapidly  impofmg.    Had  it  not 
been  for  them,  England,  like  France,  would  have 
been  a  (imple  defpotifm,  fubjeding  the  rights  and 
happinefs  of  a  whole  people  to  the  arbitrary  will 
and  caprice  of  a  fingle  individual. 
fiS*  *^be        With  this  generous  zeal  for  liberty,  was  joined 
-come*  ex-     a  rcpugnaucc  to  all  authority,  however  falutary  and 
expedient;  a  fpirit  of  democrat  ical  and  puritanical  en- 
thuiiafm,  feeking  to  level  all  ranks  and  diftindions, 
however  neceffary  to  the  ftability  and  well-being  of 
fociety.  Aduated  by  thefe  principles  and  fentiments, 
the  opponents  of  the  king  did  not  reft  fatisfied  with 
roeafures  and  a£ts  which  reftrained  the  monarchi- 
cal and  <:lerical  power  from  being  oppreilive  and 
tyrannical.     No  fooner  had  they  accompliihed  that 
important  and  valuable  purpofe,  than  they  proceeded 
to  redu^ons  preventing  them  from  being  aftive, 
conmoni     efficient,  and  ufeful ;  and  after  their  firft  year,  the 
andrepabii.  parliament  (efpecially  the  commons)  became  tur« 
*"•  bulent  and  republican.     In  refifting  (hip-money, 

abolifhing  the  ftar-chamber  smd  high  court  of  com* 
million,  circumfcribing  executive  power  within  the 
bounds  of  law  and  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  the  commons  were  the  protecting  guardians 
of  Britifh  liberty ;  but  when,  in  their  fecond 
year,  they  fought  and  attempted  to  grafp  the  chief 
provinces  of  the  executorial  power,  they  became 
enemies  of  the  conftitution.  In  their  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, the  popular  leaders,  patriotically  and 
jufUy  attacked  the  counfellors  and  minifters  of 
tyranny }  but  in  the  mode  of  profecuting  and  try- 
ing 
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ing  Strafford  and  Laud,  the  accufers  charging,  and  Tyrmn^cai 
the  judges  admitting,  a&s  to  be  treafon,  which  were  *of  bcuffbrd 
not  treafon  by  the  law  of  the  land,  both  commons  "**  ^^* 
and  peers  were  guilty  of  much  greater  and  more 
irreparable  tyranny,  than  any  againll  which  they 
had  fo  properly  and  (Irongly  remonftrated.  From 
their  meeting  in  1640  to  the  clofe  of  1641,  they 
vindicated  and  fecured  the  conftitutional  and  bene^ 
fidal  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties  of  £ngli(h 
fubje&s:  in  1642,  they  attacked  no  lels  conftitu- 
tional and  beneficial  powers  delegated  for  the  na« 
tional  good  to  an  Englifli  king  ;  and  demonftrated 
how  natural  it  is  for  wife  and  able  men^  ardeiit  in 
purfuit  of  an  objeft  good  within  certain  bounds,  to 
tranfgrefs  thofe  limits;  and  after  having  begun 
with  what  was  right,  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary,  to 
end  in  what  is  wrong,  hurtful,  and  pernicious. 
Not  only  the  particular  a£bs,  but  the  general  con- 
dud  of  the  king,  during  the  firft  fourteen  years  of 
his  reign,  recoiled  dreadfully  on  himfelf,  and  fhewed 
how  dangerous  it  is  for  the  chief  executive  magi- 
ftrate  of  a  free  people,  by  galling  oppreilion,  to 
drive  liberty  to  energetic  refiftance. 

The  civil  wars,  and  their  difmal  cataftrophe  in  Civii  wm. 
legidde,  democratic  anarchy,  and  military  def-  fpiritdc- 
potifm,  manifeft  the  direful  effeds  of  popular  and  ^^„[^^  ,^ 
prevalent  enthufiafm,  even  though  it  may  have  ori-  m«n«'cJ>y  i 
ginated  in  the  noble  fpirit  of  liberty.  Lawlefs  op-  natetm  re. 
prei&on  drove  a  free,  bold,  and  generous  people,  to  mmury 
defenfive  efforts,  at  firft  lawful  and  laudable  •.    In  ^^^"^"^ 

their 

*  This  opinion  is  fan£tioned  by  the  anthority  of  Mr.  Hume» 
ydL  !▼•  p.  30a.    Mr.  Humci  indeed,  though  called  an  apologifl 

for 
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their  progrefs,   their  meafures  became  aggreffivc, 

ands  in  their  fuccefs,  levelled  monarchy  with  the 

duft ;  and  inftead  of  rational  and  nK)dified  liberty, 

eftablifhed  a  boundlefs  licence,  terminated  by  mill* 

tary  defpotifm. 

Admceof       Left  to  private  enterprife,  commerce  increafed 

^^mJ^i.  and  flourifhed  more  than  at  any  former  period. 

mn  under     'j^g  ^^adc  to   the  Eaft   Indies  .and    to   Guinea 

Ckarles. 

became  very  confidcrable.  The  commerce  to  Tur- 
key and  the  Mediterranean,  was  alfo  greatly  en- 
larged. With  Spain,  inimical  to  Holland,  England 
now  enjoyed  almoft  the  fole  traffic.  Under  the 
commonwealth,  the  prevalence  of  republican  prin* 
dples  aigaged  country-gentlemen  to  bind  iheir 
fons  apprentices  to  merchants,  and  commerce  has 
ever  fince  been  more  honourable  in  England  than 
in  any  other  European  kingdom.  Trade  received 
great  interruption  from  the  civil  wars  j  but  imder 
the  republic  and  the  proteftorate,  it  revived  with 
augmented  vigour.  The  war  with  the  States  Ge- 
no^,  carried  on  with  fuch  energy,  diftrefTed  the 
commerce  of  the  Dutch,  ^and  promoted  the  trade 
of  England,  their  only  formidable  commercial  rival. 
The  exclufive  companies,  which  formerly  confined 
trade,  were  never  exprefsly  abolifhed  by  any  ordi- 
nance of  parliament,  during  the  commonwealth  ; 
but  as  men  paid  no  regard  to  the  prerogative, 

for  the  Stuarts,  merely  ftates  their  condu(fi  to  be  natural,  with- 
out vindicating  it  as  juft,  or  entided  to  the  fubmiffive  acquiefcence 
of  their  fubjeds.  Sec  the  hiftory  of  thofc  reigns,  paffixn :  on  the 
other  hand,  while  he  e^pofcs  the  evils  of  pohtical  faaaticifm»  he 
allows  the  Puritans  to  be  the  faviours  of  Englifh  liberty. 

4  whence 
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\\'hence  the  charters  of  thefe  companies  were  derived, 
the  monopoly'  was  gradually  invaded ,  and  com- 
merce increafed  by  the  increafe  of  liberty  *. 

The  colonies  alfo  now  afforded  a  confiderable  Progrefiof 
vent  for  Engliih  merchandife.  Virginia,  ftriftly  ruiuiuT*' 
fubjed  to  an  exclufive  corporation,  experienced  the 
various  impediments  neceflarily  refuhing  from  the 
felfifli  and  monopolizing  views  of  fuch  companies ; 
but  by  the  advantage  of  its  foil  and  climate  tri- 
umphed over  thefe  obftacles.  Its  colonifls  found  it 
peculiarlyadapted  to  the  cultivation,  of  tobacco,  a 
plant  fMp[  which  the  relifh  was  becoming  very  ge-» 
neral  throughout  Europe.  The  Virginians  rendered 
this  their  Ibpje  commodity.  Having  purchafed 
foine  negroes  from  a  Dutch  (hip,  which  vifited  them 
from  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  they  found  the  natives 
of  the  torrid  zone,  fo  much  more  capable  of  endur* 
ing  fatigue  under  a  fultry  climate  than  Europeans, 
that  they  afterwards  increafed  -their  number  by  con- 
tinual importation. 

New  England  received  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  ^  ^- 
numerous  additions  of  emigrants,  and  increafed  in 
population  and  power.  Paying  little  regard  to  the 
royal  charter,  by  which  they  were  firft  afTociated, 
thefe  planters  confidered  themfelves  as  a  fociety  vo- 
luntarily united ;  and  chufing  a  conftitution  framed 
on  the  model  of  England,  they  formed  four  co- 
lonies into  confederated  ilates,  and  aiferted  that 
they  fhould  be  bound  by  no  laws  to  which  they 
themfelves  did  not  aifent,  and  fubjed  to  no  taxes 
impofed  in  an  aflembly  wherein  they  were  not  re- 

^  See  Hume's  hiftoijf  vgL  viL  p.  340. 

prefented. 
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prefented.  Within  a  few  years  of  their  plantation, 
the  colonifls  of  New  England  manifefted  the  fame 
fpirit,  and  vindicated  the  fame  rights,  which  a  cen-* 
tury  and  a  half  afterwards  produced  a  refufal  of 
Britifli  taxation,  and  independence  on  th?  Britifli 
crown.  The  coincidence  of  their  fentiments  witji 
thofe  of  the  Englifli  republicans,  rendered  the  New 
Englanders  particularly  favoured  under  the  com- 
monwealth. Unfettered  in  their  induftry  and  pur- 
fuits,  they  grew  in  internal  profperity  and  ftrength, 
and  promoted  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  mo- 
ther-country. To  fecure  to  Britain  the  commerce 
of  her  rifing  colonies,  as  well  as  to  extend  her 
general  trade,  nautical  exertions,  and  naval  power, 

Navijadon  was  the  great  objeft  of  the  navigation  a£t,  the 
mod  important  and  memorable  of  commercial  (la- 
tutes.  This  aft,  and  fubfequent  regulations,  ori- 
ginating in  the  fame  principle,  but  comprehending 

^  greater  varieties  of  articles  and  details,  fecured  to 

England  an  exclufive  commerce  with  her  colonies  ; 
and  formed  and  methodized  the  monopoly  into  a  re- 
gular and  complete  fyftem.  It  farther,  in  impofmg  a 
neceffity  of  employing  Britifli  failors,  very  power- 
fully increafed  our  beft  means  of  fecurity  and  defence^ 
With  trade,  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  im- 
proved. The  fliip-money,  fo  illegally  levied  by 
Charles,  was  applied  to  the  profefled  purpofe.  The 
Englifli  fleet  in  his  time  was  powerful,  though  not 
employed  in  war.  Cromwell,  energetic  and  effi- 
cient in  every  objeft  which  he  purfued,  had  a  navy, 
as  well  as  an  army,  fuperior  to  all  his  enemies. 

stite  of  During  the  reigns  of  both  James  and  Charles,  . 

England  appeared  to  have  almoft  totally  forgotten 

the 
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the  affairs  of  the  continent,  though  requiring  her 
Tvatchfiil  attention.     Spain,  under  a  fucceffion  of  ^/""^^ 
veak  princes   and  incapable  minifteirs,   was    faft  nfeof 
declining  in  power.    The  German  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  was  reduced  and  humiliated  by 
the  heroic  Ouftavus,  and  his  gallant  Swedes.    The 
bold,  vigorous,  and  intrepid  Richelieu,  operating 
upon  the  French  chara&er,   was  fidl  raifmg  his 
country  in  power  and  energy.    The  great  obje£b 
of  that  celebrated  minifter  were,   to  render  the 
monarchy  internally  and  externally  efficient.    He 
propofed  to  eded  thefe  purpofes,  by  fubduing  the 
Hugonots,  frequently  rebels  againft  the  eftablifhed 
government ;  by  humbling  the  princes  and  nobles, 
who  often  oppofed  the  power  of  the  crovm  j  and 
by  curbing  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  the  chief  enemy 
of  French  greatnefs.      His  confummate   ability, 
dire£ting  the  councils  and  efforts  of  his  country,    . 
accompliflied  thefe  objeds.       He  conquered  the 
proteiUnts,   difconcerted  and  overcame  the  gran- 
dees at  home,  and  rendered  France  a  monarchy 
entirely  abfolute.    Abroad,  he  made  very  conTider- 
able  progrefs  in  his  fcheme  of  humbling  the  houfe 
of  Auflria.    In  his  time,  France  refumed  her  fla* 
tion,  and  was  the  mofl  powerful  empire  on  the 
continent.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  fucceeding  Richelieu 
not  only  in  his  miniflry  but  in  his  defigns,  difcom- 
fited  the  factious  princes  and  nobles,   and  x:om- 
pleted  what  Richelieu  had  fo  far  advanced.     Every 
year  aggrandized  France,  and  reduced  the  power  of 
Spain  and  the  emperor.    The  French  generals  and 
foldiers   acquired  daily  a   greater  afcendant  over 
the  Spaniards.    Almofl  conftantly  vidorious  in  a 
Vox.*  L  G  long 
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long  war,  and  having  detached  from  her  rival,  by  re- 
volt, dominions  fo  produ£Uve,  France  was  now 
become  obvioufly  and  eminently  preponderant  in  the 
^oiif  "oP*  ^^^  ^^  Europe.  Such  was  her  fituation,  when 
Oliver  Oliver  Cromwell  became  fupreme  direftor  of  Englilh 
affairs.  The  character,  efforts,  and  atchievements 
of  this  renowned  ufurper  commanded  from  foreign 
powers  an  admiration  and  deference  beftowed  on 
no  Euglifh  ruler  fmce  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The 
belligerent  nations  faw,  that  England,  direded  and 
invigorated  by  Cromwell,  could  give  viftory  to 
whatever  party  he  chofe  to  embrace.  Each  courted 
him  with  the  moil  flattering  and  humble  folidtations. 
If  Cromwell  had  thoroughly  imderftood  and  re- 
garded the  interefts  of  his  country,  he  would  have 
Supported  the  declining  fortunes  of  Spain,  againft 
the  dangerous  ambition  of  France ;  and  preferved 
the  balance  of  power,  on  which  the  greatnefs  and 
fecurity  of  England  fo  much  depended.  Allured, 
however,  by  the  profpeft  of  conqueft  and  plunder 
among  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  the  New  World, 
and  their  {hips  on  the  intervening  ocean,  he  threw 
his  weight  into  the  fcale  which  was  already  prepon- 
derant, and  contributed  his  powerful  efforts  to  the 
exaltation  of  an  empire  mod  formidable  to  England. 
KngUA lie-       From  the  time  of  the  reformation,  England  had 

lai  lire  and  o 

LieMt.  been  eminently  diftinguiflied  for  the  very  higheft 
effotts  of  literary  genius.  Among  many  writers 
more  remarkable  for  fublimity  and  force  than 
beauty  and  elegance,  fhe  had  to  boaft  a  philofopher, 
whom  Ariftotle  himfelf  did  not  furpafs  in  extent  of 
knowledge  and  depth  of  invtftigation,  in  expanflon 
of  views,  power  of  invention,  and  importance  of  dif*^ 

covery  ; 
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covery;  an  epic  poet,  whom  Homer  did  not  excel  in 
fublimity,  in  pathos,  and  in  force  of  charafter  ; 
a  dramatic  poet,  whom  not  any,  nor  all  the  illufr 
trious  writers  for  the  ancient  ftage,  exceeded  qr 
equalled,  in  the  knowledge  or  exhibition  of  man. 
A  very  confiderable  degree  of  learning  was  diffufed, 
mingled  with  an  incorred  tafle,  and  tindtured  by 
either  the  fuperftitious  bigotry,  or  the  puritanical 
fanaticifm,  fo  generally  prevalent.  The  predomi- 
nant enthufiafm  formed  charaders  great  and  ener- 
getic, but  not  pbafing  and  beneficiaU  Gloomy  in 
its  tenets,  vifionary  in  its  fancies,  auftere  in  its  ob- 
fervances,  and  difmal  in  its  external  appearance,  it 
effeded  a  very  ftriking  change  in  the  national  man-  Manneni 
ners ;  but  the  alteration  was  only  temporary.  Doc- 
trines and  notions  fo  totally  ii^confiftent  with  vigor- 
ous and  diilinguifhing  good  fenfe ;  fentiments  fo 
contrary  to  humanity  and  liberality ;  demeanour  fo 
repugnant  to  frankn^s,  fincerity,  and  candour, 
could  not  be  durable  among  Engliihmen.  The 
ferment  of  pafiion  cooled;  the  frenzy  of  bound- 
lefs  innovation .  at  length  gave  way  to  fober  reafon 
and  experience.  Men  iaw  that  the  liberty  which 
they  had  purfued  beyond  all  ufef^l  limits,  had  ter- 
minated in  flayery ;  they  wifhed  for  the  r^^ftabliih- 
ment  of  a  monarchy  properly  circumfcribed  i  fa- 
vourable events  feconded  thdr  defures^  and  with 
general  acclamation  Charles  U.  was  reflored  to  ReftondoB. 
the  throne  of  his  anceftors. 

During  the  period  between  the  reftcxation  and 
the  revolution,  commerce  and  navigation  rofe  to  a 
pitch  never  before  known  in  the  annals  of  England. 
The  two  Dutch  wars,  by  difturbing  the  trade  of 
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Holland,  promoted  the  trade  qf  this  ifland ;  and  the 
Rapid  «d.     peace  which  prevailed  during  the  reft  of  Charles's 
commeTtt     TcigH,  however  cenfurable  on  political  grounds,  and 
^nT^nd^  however  unfavourable  in  its  ultimate  efFefts  to  the* 
TwlT"^   balance  of  power  and  independence  of  Europe,  ra- 
pidly and  powerfully  contributed  to  the  opulence  of 
England.     Both  the  fortunes  and  views  of  mer- 
cantile men  were  greatly  enlarged.  There  were  more 
'merchants  on  London  'change  at  the  end  of  this 
timd,  worth  ten  thoufand  pounds  *  ;*  than  at  the  be- 
ginning, worth  one  thoufand.     VBlth  riehes,  ideas 
of  accommodation  and  ornament  diverged,  manu- 
faftures  were  alfo  very  confiderably-   improved^ 
The  general  fpirit  of  progreffive  induftry  was  af- 
fitted  by  favourable  incidents :  the  bigoted    and 
tyrannical  impolicyof  Louis  IV.  revoked  the  edi£): 
of  Nantz,  and  drove  from  their  country  great  num- 
bers bf  his  jnoft  ufeful  fubjefts.     He  thereby  fiir- 
nifhed  neighbouring  ftates  with  arts  and  manufac- 
tul'es,'^d  was  peculiarly  beneiidal  to  England. 
'  The  revenue  rofe  with  trade,  its  various  branches 
were  much  more  accurately  regulated,  efpecially 
the  cuftomstj  the  fpecies  of  tax  moft  connected 
with  c6mlnerce.  The  exctfe,  tending  fo  much  more 
cffeftually  to  prevent  frauds,  was  improved ;  the 
principles  of  finance  began  to  be  imderftood.     Left 
chiefly  to  their  o^^n  induftry  and  fkilli  the  eftablifhed 
'  cotenies  increafed-ih  profperity,  and  new  fettlements 

were  either  formed  or  acquired. 
BxteDfioii  of  *     New  York   and  New  Jerfey  were  ceded  by  the 
••^"•**^^  Dutch;  Pennfylvania  and  Carolina* were  planted  j 

^  See  Sir  Jofiah  Child's  brief  obfervation^ 
t  Sec  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  347.  * 
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the  firfl  by  Quakers,  who  fled  from  the  perfecu- 
tiom  to  which,  by  the  intolerance  of  Charles*& 
government,  feclaries  were  expofed ;  the  fbcond, 
by  perfons  well  affe&ed  to  the  king.  Thefe  carried 
to  dieir  refpedive  fettlements  their  political  fenti- 
ments,  and  tranfmitted  them  to  their  pofterity.  The 
perfecutions  alfo  drove  other  emigrants  to  thofe 
eftabliihed  colonies  which  coincided  in  their  opi- 
nion. Thiis,  from  New  Hampihire  to  South  Caro- 
lina, the  American  coaft  was  colonized  by  Eng- 
land. The  northern  fettlements  cheriflied  a  fpirit 
of  republicanifm,  the  fouthem  a  fpirit  of  monar- 
chical loyalty.  Rapidly  profpering  under  the  fyftem 
of  policy  that  had  been  embraced,  they  were  adding 
proportionably  to  both  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  the  mother-country.  The  ihipping  of  England, 
in  twenty-eight  years,  was  more  than  doubled  •  ; 
James  and  Charles  both  vigoroufly  promoted  the 
increafe  of  a  navy,  which,  diough  mifemployed  by 
the  corrupt  and  pernicious  policy  of  Charles,  yet 
ihewed  itfclf  efficient  and  fit  for  defenduig  the 
country  and  her  allies,,  whenever  the  fceptre  of 
England  fhould  be  placed  in  hands  both  able  and 
difpofed  to  wield  it  for  the  national  good. 

Charles's,  principles  and  fchemes  of  government  Arbitmy 

*f\»         11      •••1.         ••!  1       I*.  cooduAoi 

were  unqueltionably  mumcal  to  avil  and  religious  chtriei. 
liberty ;  and  though  the  bold  and  generous  fpirit  of 
Engliihmen  prevented  his  defigns  from  being  fully 
accomplifhed,  yet  many  of  his  ads,  even  in  Eng- 
land, were  extremely  tyrannical.  Hb  arbitrary 
meafures  would  have  juftified  a  much  more  forcible 

*  See  DaTcnant's  Difcourfe  on  the  Public  Rerenues. 
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refiftance  than  they  met ;  and  were,  probably,  by 
the  recent  experience  only  of  thc^  miferies  of  civil 
war,  prevented  from'recoiling  on  himfelf.     In  Scot- 
land, the  conftant  and  regular  plan,  as  well  as  the 
particular  ads  of  his  government,  merited  and  ex- 
Eicite  the    cited  abhorreuce.     His  iniquitous  condud,  Jit  once 
of  plri^a"     unjuft  and  profligate,  caufed  great  but  only  tem- 
nwy^im.    porary  evil,  while  the  remedies  which  it  fuggefted 
tory  *nd  im.  provcd  a  durable  good.     His  attacks  on  the  liberty 
Uwij         of  the  fubje£k  raifed  bulwarks  of  defence  of  the 
ftrpngeil  materials,  to  lad  many  ages  after  he  and 
his  tyrannical  eflforts  had  perifhed  for  ever.     His 
formation  and  increafe '  of  a  ftanding  army  gave 
rife  to  a  law,  that  a  ftanding  army  was  illegal,  and 
made  the  national  force  dependent  on  the  guardians 
of    national  liberty ;     unjuft   and   unwarrantable 
imprifonments    produced     the     Habeas     Corpus 
aft,    which   completed   the  fecurity   of   perfonal 
liberty:    the  vigilant  patriotifm  of  the  legiflature 
aboliihed  military  tenures ;  the  prerogatives  of  pur- 
veyance and  pre-emption;  and  the  capital  puniihment 
of  heretics.  It  eftablifhed  triennial  parliaments ;  and 
the  teft  and  corporation  afts ;  and  enafted  many  * 
other  laws  which  improved  the  fecurity  of  liberty 
and  property, 
and  tD  the         Hoftile   as    was   Charles  to  the  freedom    and 
inprovcfiieiit  rights  of  the  pcoplc,  yct  in  his  reign  the  conftitution 
iiuitLST'    of  England,  in  its  progreffive  ftate,.  arrived  at  ma- 
ture vigour ;  the  true  balance  betw^n  privilege  and 
prerogative  was  eftablifhed.     By  the  Law,  now  af- 
'     certained  and  fixed^  the  people  had  nearly  as  large 
a  portion  of  liberty  as  was  neceffiuy  to  their  fecurity 

and 
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and  haj^Inefs  *  ;  though  frelh  reihiAions  were  flill 
wanting  to  enfure  its  operation,  without  interruption 
from  the  pretended  pr^rogatives'of  arbitrary  princes. 
The  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Charles  formed  the 
opponents  of  his  pretentions  into  a  firm,  well-com- 
paded,  and  powerful  body.  By  promulgating  the  ^^^ 
dodrines  of  paflive  obedience,  fo  contrary  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Engliihmen,  to  common  fenfe, 
and  to  common  feeling,  the  king,  his  minifters,  and 
church-men,  united  the  fupporters  of  oppofite  fenti* 
meats,  under  the  appellation  of  Whigs ;  a  name 
important  and  venerable,  while  it  fignifies  champions 
of  conftitutional  freedom,  without  extending  to  in- 
vaders of  the  no  lefs  conftitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  Carrying  their  oppofition  to  the  meafures  Danger  of 
and  defigns  of  Charles  farther  than  prudence  ad-  rlfift^o"^ 
mitted,  the  friends  of  freedom,  in  their  difcom- 
fidire,  near  the  clofe  of  the  reign,  and  the  death 
of  magnanimous  patriots  on  the  fcaffold,  left  to 
future  votaries  of  liberty  a  warning  lefTon  of  the 
danger  of  premature  refiftance,  even  in  the  befl 
caufe.  The  fannie  principles  which  influenced  the 
internal  government  of  Charles,  direded  his  foreigm 
politics. 

Louis  XIV.    was    abfolute   and  imlimited  fo*  ProSSgaie 
vereign  of  the  extenfive,    well-compaded,    and  ousJ^nri!'* 
fertile  empire  of  France,  peopled  with  inhabitants,  jj*"'^^^" 
eminently   ingenious,   induftrious,   and  energetic  chariet. 
Ardent,   violent,    and  excefTive  in  every  purfuit, 
his  fubjefts  were  devoted  to  the  will  of  their  prince, 

^  See  Blackftone'8  lait  chapter. 
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Pnigerous  wd  to  the  proniotion  of  his  glory.  The  down-fidl 
Fmi^ '  ^'  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
French  arms,  fo  gratifying  to  the  national  pride, 
invigorated  the  military  fpirit  of  Frenchmen, 
Zealous  attachment  to  their  young  monarch,  and 
the  defire  of  extending  his  greatnefs,  fUmulateSi  and 
encouraged  their  farther  efforts.  The  refources  of 
the  coimtry  were  extenfive  and  increafing;  the 
armies  were  numerous,  well-difciplined,  and  com* 
manded  by  confummate  generals.  The  officers,  in 
all  the  various  ranks  and  gradations,  were  prepared 
for  their  profeffion  by  regular  and  fyftematic 
tuition,  and  thoroughly  fitted  for  executing  the 
plans  of  their  commanders,  by  the  ikilful  and  maf- 
tcrly  performance  of  every  fubordinate  duty.  Gay 
and  diifipated  in  private  life,  they  were  in  public 
fcrvice  ftri6k,  vigilant,  and  efficient.  Military  ftores 
^abounded,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  render  the 
land-force  of  France  organifcd  and  formidable. 
The  rifing  fpirit  of  navigation  and  trade  ;  the  mari- 
time opportunities ;  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bours, fo  fuccefsful  in  acquiring  opulence  and 
^  ftrengthening  fecurity  ;  ftimulated  France  to  naval 
effort.  The  extenfion  of  commerce  and  navy 
became  grand  objects  of  French  policy,  and 
made  confiderable  advances.  So  fituated  in  the 
youthful  vigour  of  his  life,  enterprifing,  both 
ambitious  and  vain,  defifous  of  power  for  oitenta« 
tious  difplay  as  well  as  folid  poffeffion,  Louis  had 
firong  incitements  to  attack  and  diiturb  his  neigh- 
bours.  The  ^enfeebled  and  exhaufted  princes  of 
Auftria  were  little  able  to  oppofe  this  potent  mo- 
narch. 
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xtaixrh.  The  whole  continent  was  incapSible  of  pre- 
ferving  the  balance  of  power ;  England  only  could 
hold  the  fcale. 

Skilful  induftry,-  poffefling  plenty  of  materials,  suteof  Brf- 
defires  peace;  the  refult  of  induftry,  (kill,  and  lytothecool 
materials,  is  property.  War  may  be  neceflary  for  fe-  ^°^'* 
curity ;  but  on  any  other  ground,  muft,  to  a  com- 
mercial nation,  be  unwife.  As  profpedive  policy 
guards  againft  circuitous,  as  well  as  dired  aggreifion, 
it  becomes  the  intereft  of  an  induftrious  and  mer- 
cantile community  to  watch  the  progrefs  of  ambi- 
tious neighbours.  Britain,  flourifhing  and  opulent, 
had  no  inducement  to  oflfenfive  war,  fince  conti*- 
nental  ^cquiiition  could  add  nothing  to  her  com- 
merce and  riches;  but  had  frequently  ftrong  mo* 
dves  to  refift  the  offeniive  wars  of  her  neighbours, 
to  preferve  the  balance  of  power,  which,  if  over* 
turned,  would  endanger  herfelf.  The  aggreffive 
chara£ler  of  France,  co-operating  with  her  own 
drcumftances  and  fituation,  neceffarily  impofed 
upon  Britain,  her  moft  potent  and  efficient  neigh- 
bour, the  contrary  charader,  of  being  for  her 
own  ultimate  fecurity  the  protedor  of  continental 
independence.  Such  has  been  the  relation  in  which, 
from  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  of  Louis,  the  Bri- 
tifli  and  French  empires  have  ftood  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  arbitrary  defigns 
and  profligate  views  of  Charles,  united  in  driving 
him  to  the  treacherous  and  fatal  policy  of  pro- 
moting,  inftead  of  oppofing,  the^  exceffivc  power 
and  boundlefs  ambition  of  France.  Through  Louis, 
he  hoped  to  eftablifli  in  England  his  favourite  def- 
potiim  and  policy^   the  engine   of  civil   flavery. 

From 
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From  L0U1S9  he  received  the  means  of  wallow*- 
ing  in  debauchery :  a  king  of  England  betrayed 
his  country  for  bribes  from  the  king  of  France,  to 
be  fquandered  on  proftitutes,  and  worthlefs  mi- 
nions !  From  a  combination  of  motives,  unconfti- 
tutional  and  profligate,  Charles  II.  abandoned  his 
duty  to  thefe  realms,  joined  with  their  mod  dan- 
gerous enemy,  attacked  our  proteftant  ally,  and 
powerfully  aflifted  in  raifing  France  to  fuch  a  pitch 
of  dangerous  greatnefs. 

Avoiding  the  gloomy  aufterity  of  the  puritans, 
^iwe.  and  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  king  and 

court,  Englifli  manners  now  ran  into  the  oppofite 
extreme  of  licentioufnefs  and  profligacy*  Many 
ingenious  and  able  men  fell  into  infidelity,  immo- 
rality, and  impiety,  and  infeded  the  literature  of 
the  times.  A  relifli  for  groflhefs  and  indecency 
mingled  itfelf  with  compoiition  the  moil  witty, 
humorous,  and  impreflive,  efpecially  dramatic  pro-  . 
dudions.  This  alloy  to  very  great  literary  excel- 
lence long  continued,  until  progreflive  refinement 
and  delicacy  removed  the  abufe.  Writers  in  the 
lighter  kind  of  compofitions,  who  defigned  to  exhibit 
the  manners  of  the  times,  and  reprefent  them  truly, 
drew  them  much  more  minutely  than  was  necef- 
fary;  and  more  favourably  than  they  deferved. 
One  writer,  however,  though  often  chargeable  with 
the  indelicacy  of  the  times,  often  hafty  and  incor- 
red,  remains  the  third  of  Engliih  poets,  and  al« 
mofl:  the  firfl  of  Englifli  critics.  In  higher  de-' 
partments  of  intelledual  effort,  depending  oa 
general  views  of  ethics  and  divinity,  on  the  invef- 
dgation  and  comprehenfion  of  phyfical  phenomena 

and 
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and  their  laws,^  Englifh  genius  rofe  to  great  and 
beneficial  exertions ;  talents  and  erudition  fupported 
natural  theology,  chriftianity,  and  the  protfeftant 
faith ;  and  from  theTe,  inculcated  religious  and 
moral  duty  *.  In  the  more  profound  and  abftrufe 
ftudies  of  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy,  fe- 
veral  fages  attained  very  high  eminence.  One 
reaching  the  zenith  of  fcienrific  difcovery,  inven- 
tion and  dedudion,  equalled  the  very  deepeft  and 
wifeft  philofophers  of  all  ages  or  countries. 

James  II.  much  inferior  to  his  brother  in  talents,  janm  IL 
a  zealous,  ardent,  and  prieft-ridden  bigot,  con- 
iidered  the  fupreme  good  of  mankind  to  be  a  belief 
m  the  Romifh  hith.  Imperious,  tyrannical,  and 
cruel,  contrary  to  the  moft  obvious  obfervation  of 
his  own  early  and  recent  experience,  this  prince 
conceived  that  Englifhmen  would  yield  to  any  man- 
date which  hej  in  the  infolence  of  lawlefs  fway^ 
/hould  dare  to  offer.  Arbitrary  power  was  prin-  * 
cipally  defired  by  this  infatuated  and  contemptible 
zealot,  to  make  converts  in  theology.  Neither, 
like  his  brother,  treacherous  or  corrupt,  though  not 
without  a  fenfe  of  the  national  honour,  nor  a  jea- 
loufy  of  the  power  of  France,  yet  he  facrificed  all 
confiderations  to  nis  darling  popery.  His  priefts  and*  FoUy  ma 
his  rituals,  his  maffes  and  his  mummeries,  he  pre-  ©"  ttT*" 
ferred  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  the  fecurity  *"^ 
of  his  throne.  Uniting  againft  him  tones,  church- 
men, parties  and  claffes  mod  zealous  for  monarchy, 
as  well  as  whigs  and  votaries  of  liberty ;  his  con- 
dud  was  more  fortunate  for  the  country,  than  if 

*  Barrow,  Tillotfon,  and  other  eminent  clergymen. 

1  lefs 
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lels  completely  odious^   it  facilitated  the  fuccefs 
of  our  glorious  deliverer.  The  very  madnefs  of  this 
poor  infatuated  zealot  was  extremely  beneficial  to 
his  country,  by  withdrawing  from  him  all  con- 
fidence and  fupport,  and  efieding  a  bloodlefs  revo* 
lution,   in  driving  him  from  a  throne,  which  he 
caufe  and     was  totally  Unqualified  to  fill.    His  conduA  brought 
thlTreioia/   the  queftion  between  liberty  and  prerogative  to  a 
^^*  crifis ;  it  (hewed  Engliih  kings,  that  by  abufmg,  for 

arbitrary  and  iniquitous  purpofes,  powers  vefted 
in  thetn  by  the  conftitution  to  promote  the  public 
good,  they  foon  fhould  have  no  prerogative  to 
exercife. 
Bjcrcnt  and  Ncceffity  Compelled  a  deviation  from  the  rules  of 
!hc  d?an^  hereditary  fucceffion  to  the  throne  of  England ;  the 
«ffitV"*"  ^^"^^  necefSty  that  didated  the  exception^  defined 
its  bounds.  The  difqualification  of  James  had 
arifen  from  his  arbitrary  principles  and.condufl:, 
chiefly  originating  in  popifli  doftrines,  and  exer- 
?ifed  to  promote  popifli  notions  and  government/ 
The  next  protefl:ant  fucceflfors  not  only  prefumed^ 
but  known  to  be  the  enemies  of  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaflical  tyranny,  were  fubfl:ituted,  on  their  agreeing 
to  conditions  neceflfary  for  the  fecurity  of  liberty 
iuid  religion* 
wiuUjniii.  The  revolution  having  been  thus  produced,  and 
the  terms  prefcribed  on  which  the  new  fovereign 
was  to  reign,  foreign  politics  became  the  mod  ur- 
gent confideration.  The  overgrown  power  of  Louis 
rendered  a  confederation  of  other  ftates  neceflary  for 
their  joint  and  feparate  fecurity.  Having  heroically 
defended  and  protefted  his  country  fronx  the  un- 
provoked invafion  and  ufurping  ambition  of  Louis, 

William 
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William  bent  the  principal  force  of  his  genius  to 
the  repreflion  of  France.     Much  lefs  efficacious  in 
power,  and  left  fplendid  m  charader,  than  the 
monarch  of  Paris,  the  Iladtholder  of  the  Hague  had 
a  more  folid,  forcible,  and  inventive  genius,  cre- 
ating and  acquiring  refources  that  rendered  him 
ultimately  equal  to  his  foe.     By  delivering  his  own  Con^deracy 
coimtry  from  impending  thraldom  to  France,  Wil-  fm^c  for 
liam  was  enabled  afterwards  to  effefk  the  delivery  ^/^^^ 
of  England,    His  fuccefsful  accomplifhment  of  this  p«»^«"e«  ^ 
momentous  objed,  produced  the  adoption  by  Eng-    **"*^** 
land  of  that  fyftem  of  foreign  policy  which  the  ftate 
of  Europe  required.     Blameable  as  were  Charles 
and  James  in  fo  many  parts  of  their  adminiftra- 
tion,  yet  they  had  both  applied  with  great  vigour 
and  effcft  to  the  Incrcafe  of  the  navy,  and  left  to 
a  fucceffor,  feeking  the  real  intereft  of  his  kingdom, 
'a  formidable  engine  to  be  employed  againft  the 
friend  and  ally  of  their  mifchievous  counfels.  Louis  French 
had  acquired  a  confiderable  naval  force,  and  was  '^^^' 
not  without  the  hopes  that  France  would  obtain  by 
fea  the  fame  fupremacy  which  (he  had  eflablifhed  by 
land.     Some  pardal  fuccefles  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  againft  England,  encouraged  this  expefta- 
tion.     But  at  length,  exerting  the  fiill  force  of  her  cruAfd  at 
fleet,  England,  at  La  Hogue,  crufhcd  the  navy  of        *'*"*' 
France}   and  again  taught  her  enemies  that  Ihe 
was  ft  ill  to  be  miftrefs  of  the  ocean.     During  the 
reft  of  the  war,  though  detached  (hips  might  be 
troublefome  and  vexatious,   no  French  fleet  was 
powerful  or  formidable.    The  army  which  Charles 
and  James  had  levied  and  maintained  for  wicked 
ends,  under  the  guidance  .  of  William,  was  con« 
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ducive^o  falatary  purpofes.  Infpired  by  the  national 
fpirit  which  fupported  the  proteftant  afTerters  of 
their  rights  and  liberty  againft  a  popifli  tyrant, 
they  performed  feats  of  magnanimous  valour*,  and 
difcomfited  all  the  invading  projeds  of  the  depofed 
tyrant.  They  could  n6t  prevent  him  from  perpe- 
trating horrid  cruelties,  but  they  hindered  his 
blood-thirfty  murders  from  promoting  his  perma- 
nent interell.  They  at  length  manifefted  to  the 
world,  that  no  perfon  profcribed  by  the  choice  of 
Engliihmen,  could  attain  dominion  over  them  by 
force.  They  alfo  fliewed  to  their  French  invaders^ 
that  an  attempt  to  fubjugate  any  part  of  this 
iiland  by  a  foreign  power,  muft  ultimately  recoil 
cbiraaer  qu  the  invadcrs.  On  the  continent,  the  weaknefs 
coaiiooitai  and  diftradions  of  the  allies,  and  the  immenfe  land- 
^^*  force  of  the  enemy,   prevented  the  confederates 

from  obtaining  complete  fuccefs ;  but  the  efforts  of 
William  were  ftrenuous  and  important.  Without 
gaining  fplendid  vidory,  he  prevented  confummate 
generals,  numerous  and  difciplined  veterans  of  the 
enemy,  from  obtaining  any  fignal  or  material  advan- 
*  tage.  Jarring  parties,  and  treacherous  confpira- 
cies,  frequently  difturbed  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  William's  reign ;  but  the  greater  number  of 
his  people,  awake  to  the  national  honour  and  inte- 
reft,  defired  to  profecute  a  war  with  vigour,  which 
was  necefiary  to  reprefs  the  ambition  of  France, 
tngiandtbe        xhe  cxertions  of  the  nation  and  parliament 

molt  Cm-    X  _  _  rT*»»/i»t  1  «• 

cieot  fwe  of    to  humble  the  foe  of  Bntilh  independence,  exhi- 

♦  See  defence  of  Londondenyy  in  SmoUet's  continuation  of 
Hume,  vol.  u  chap,  i .  aod  the  whole  XKurative  of  the  war  in 

Irolaind.  * 
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bited  that   combined  magnanimity  and  wifdoni^  French  en- 
which  bears  great  mconvemences,  m  order  to  repel 
much  greater  evils*    They  induced  Louis  to  liften 
to  much  more  reafonable  terms  of  negodation, 
than  in  the  days  of  Britiih  fupinenefs  he  had  been 
accuflomed  to  didate,  and  fhewed  the  dktOt  ten- 
dency of  warlike  fbrength  and  effort  to  produce 
peace  to  an  intrepid  and  mighty  people.     In  the 
detail  of  battles,  Louis  was  the  conqueror;  yet,  in 
the  refult  of  fuccefs,  profperity,  and  power,  the  am- 
bitious and  imperious  monarch  olF  France  found,  at 
the  treaty  of  Rhyfwick,  his  di£tatorial  command 
limited  and  circumfcribed.     He  there  was  taught, 
that  the  molt  formidable  foe  of  Gallic  encroach- 
ment  is  England.     Deprived  by  a  conteft  with  Foifyofi 
Britain  of  that  naval  power  which  it  had  been  one  ing  mvi-  * 
of  the  chief  objefts  of  his  long  reign  to  raife  and  ii"tuS!irj 
extend,  France  might  have  learned,  that  a  nation  Jjf^^J"^/ 
which  feeks  maritime  aggrandizement  by  warring  overwhein 
againft  a  nation  much  more  powerful  at  fea  than  oppoocob^ 
herfelf,  only  labours  to  defeat  her  own  piupofe. 
From  his  continental  fuccelfes,  and  his  maritime  dif- 
afters,   Louis  might  have  learned,  that  while  fhe 
dire£ted  her  principal  attention  to  armies,  France 
might  gratify  her  unbounded  ambition ;  but  that 
her  marine  exertions  to  cope  with  England,  brought 
a  redu£)ion  of  her  (Irength. 

The  policy  of  France  under  her  vain-glorious 
defpot,  difturbmg  her  neighbours,  unjuft  in  prin- 
ciple, and  barbarous  in  operation,  was  in  its  events 
ruinous  to  the  country  which  that  defpot  governed. 
Fitted,  from  climate,  foil,  fituation,  and  the  genius 
of  her  people,  to  acquire^   enjoy,   and  preferve 
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riclies,  and  all  the  comforts  of .  life ;    flie,  under 
the  fplendid  but  deftrudive  domination  of  Louis, 
experienced  poverty  and  mifery.    The  wars  oceu- 
pied  numbers  of  the  hands  which  the  welfare  of 
the  people  required  to  have  been  employed  in  culti- 
Yaring  the  ground.     The  imports  of  com  wanted 
to  fupply  the  deficiencies,  were  intercepted  by  the 
naval  armaments  of  her  overpowering  enemy.    Mul- 
titudes periflied  by  famine.  The  pompous  pageantry 
of  triumphant  rejoicing  for  ufelefs  viftory,  could 
not  prevent  the  melancholy  fpe£hM:les  of  wretches 
ftarving  with   hunger.      The  impious  ftrains  of 
pretended  gratitude,  attributing  to  the  divinity  the 
fuccefles  of  uriwifc  injuilice,  were  followed  by  the 
groans  of  fubjefts  dying  in  the  flreets,    becaufe 
the  infatuated   ambition  of  their  prince  preferred 
ruinous  wars  to  beneficial  peace.    Thefe,  together 
with  the  depopulation  of  his  kingdom  by  narrow 
bigotry,  were  among  the  glories  of  Louis's  aggref- 
five  policy.     By  his  external  politics,  he  reduced 
the  internal  profperity,  which  the  phyfical  and  moral 
refources  of  his  country,  the  talents  and  (kill  of 
his  minifters,  had  fo  rapidly  advanced.     The  com- 
mercial and  maritime  improvements,  rifing  under 
the  fuperintending  wifdom  of  Colbert  in  their  falu- 
tary  tendency  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  re- 
ceived effedual  checks  from  Louis  himfelf.     This 
view  of  the  confequences  of  his  wars  might  have 
taught  that  king,  that  his  projects  led  only  to  fplen- 
did mifery.     His  apparent  moderation  at  Rhyfwick 
afforded  fome  grounds  for  expecting,  that,  for  the 
future,  he  would  purfue  a  fyftem  more  wife  and 
magnanimous,  and  would  facrifice  the  tinfel  of  falfe 

glory 
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glory  to  the  real  benefit  of  his  country.  But  thofe 
who  fancied  that  the  experienced  errors  of  paft 
counfels  and  condud  'would  produce  a  change  of 
objecl  and  principle,  gave  him  credit  for  a  wildom 
and  greatnefs  of  mind  which  he  did  not  poffefs. 
His  objeft  continued  the  fame,  he  only  varied  the 
means :  by  a  negcoiation,  and  a  diflblution  of  the 
defenfive  confederacy,  he  fought  that  rapacious  en- 
croachment, which  he  found  to  be  no  longer  attain- 
able by  force.  The  peace  of  Rhyfwick  was  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  acceffion  of  a  Bfourbon 
prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Crafty  in  defigtt,  a  French 
and  dexterous  in  addrefs^  amufing  the  allies  by  par-  red""thr 
tition  treaties,  Louis  over-reached  the  founder  and  ^r  Sui^^ 
more  vigorous  underftanding  of  William,  and  raif- 
ing  his  grandfon  to  be  monarch  of  Spain,  ren* 
dered  a  kingdom,  fo  long  the  rival,  at  length  the 
appendage  of  France.  This  new  ad  of  ambition, 
fo  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  Europe,  pro- 
duced a  new  confederacy  to  avert  the  danger  by 
removing  its  caufe. 

The  overgrown  dominion  of  France  demanded 
an  expence  unknown  in  the  hiftory  of  our  wars, 
and  very  heavily  felt  by  the  nation.  To  leffen  the 
immediate  burdens  of  the  people,  a  fcheme  was 
propofed,  and  adopted,  for  anfwering  a  great  part  of 
the  exigencies  of  war,  by  anticipating  the  produfts 
of  peace  and  profperity.  To  fupply  the  deficiencies  EngHflb 
of  prcfent  income,  fums  were  to  be  borrowed,  on  "*'***' 
the  probable  exped^adon  that  the  finances  would  in- 
creafe  in  tranquillity  and  flourifhing  commerce,  and 
afford  a  furplus  beyond  the  expenditure.  The  debts 
contraded  were  tp  be  guaranteed  by  th*e  public  faith, 
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'  find  to  be  difcbarged  from  the  public  favings :  hence* 
firil  arofe,  in  England,  the  funding  fyftem.  At  its 
outfet,  the  national  debt  was  incurred  under  an 
idea  of  certain  and  even  fpeedy  liquidation.  The 
fecurity  was  chiefly  an  affignment  of  fpecific  taxes, 
which  was  fuppofed,  by  an  hypothetical  calculation, 
fufficient  to  pay  principal  and  intercft  in  a  few  years. 

The  Pank  ^  national  bank  was  eftablifiied,  for  extending  the 
credit  and  fecurity  of  government,  and  for  facili- 
tating  commercial  intercourfe  and  exchange.  A 
niercantile  joint-flock  company  was,  with  that  view, 
incorporated,  under  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. This  body,  compofed  in  1694,  advanced  the 
fum  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  at  eight 
per  cent,  conflituting  their  firfl  capital,  and  repay* 
able  at  the  option  of  government  in  1 705  ;  but  the 
debts  incurred  both  to  that  corporation  and  other 
bodies  and  individuals,  greatly  increaHng  during 

Fon^iijg       the  wur,  a  fyftem  of  perpetual  funding  was  deemed 

^^*""*  expedient.  In  1697,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Great  Brit&in, 
funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to  2 1,51 5,74a  L 
13s.  8|d.  incumbering  the  produ£live  induflry  of  the 
country  with  an  annual  burden  of  nearly  one  million 
feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  intereft,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  per  cent,  then .  paid  by  government. 

Argomenft  Tq  this  fyftcm  of  fupplying  national  exigencies, 
feveral  ftrong  objedlions  were  made.  It  was^ 
alleged,  that  the  incumbrance .  woufd  be  an  op« 
preilive  weight  upon  produdlive  induflry ;  that  it  was 
a  temporary  prop  to  national  credit,  which  ought  to 
be  fuppoited  on  the  folid  bafis  of  economy  j  that 
.^either  economy  nor  prudence  juftified  the  con« 
traction  of  certain  and  great  debts,,  upon  uncertain 
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and  contingent  means  of  repayment ;  that  by  this 
mode^  the  ftate  refembled  an  improvidmt  fpendthrift, 
who,  from  his  prodigality,  being  unable  to  wait  for 
the  regular  payment  of  his  revenue,  and  exceeding 
in  expenditure  the  amount  of  his  income,  was 
obliged  to  borrow  on  ufurious  terms,  and  thus  to 
impair  his  fortune.  Enabled  to  borrow  upon  ex* 
travagant  intereft,  minifters  and  princes  would  have 
internally  the  means  of  corruption,  and  obtain  by 
influence  what  they  could  not  enforce  by  power. 
The  reftridion  impofed  upon  kingly  prerogative, 
would  be  really  unavailing.  The  king  might  make 
wars,  not  conducive  to  the  defence  or  fecurity  of 
his  people,  and  therefore  injurious.  The  treafury, 
from  borrowed  money,  affording  funds  for  bribery, 
might,  in  the  hands  of  an  artful  and  corrupt  mini- 
fter,  win  a  majority  in  parliament  to  fupport  perni- 
cious meafures  of  the  crown.  The  facility  of  raif- 
ing  money  would  incline  and  encourage  the  exe- 
cutive government  to  promote  wars,  and  other  ex- 
penilve^and  ufelefs  undertakings.  All  the  funds  for 
paying  nadonal  debt  being  transferable,  and  fluc- 
tuating in  value,  would  introduce  a  fyftem  of  ftock- 
jobtHUg,  and  withdraw  capitals  from  agriculture, 
tnanufa£ture,  and  commerce,  to  be  employed  in 
(peculadons  in  the  public  funds.  Inflead  of  feeking 
riches,  as  traders,  by  the  progreflive  efforts  of  in- 
duftry  and  ikill,  many  would  become  money-bro- 
\en  and  gamblers.  Individuals,  without  ability, 
beneficial  enterprife,  and  effort^  would  accumulate; 
fortunes,  from  the  exorbitant  profits  allowed  by 
government ;  and  the  public  would  be  impoverifbed 
in  the  fame  proportion.    A  fyftem  of  borrowing 
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uxineceffarily,  like  every  otlier  pecuniary  profuiion, 
would  increafe  by  indulgence ;  the  debt  would  not 
be  temporary,  as  its  authors  aflerted,  but  permanent 
and  progrefCve,  until  it  ended  in  bankruptcy« 
Such  were  the  principal  difadvantages  which  the 
adverfaries  of  the  funding  fyftem  anticipated  from 
its  adoption*. 
Affumenu        j^g  fupportcrs  alleged,  that  the  loans  were  not 

upon  the  principles  of  a  fpendthrift,fquandering  with- 
out any  profpeft  of  return ;  but  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
enlightened  merchants,  diminifhing  the  preiTure  of 
payments  neceffarily  made/or  the  attainment  of  bene- 
ficial objeds.  As  a  merchant  would,  without  hefi* 
tation,  borrow  money  at  a  great  intereft,  by  which  he 
had  a  moral  certainty  of  either  preventing  a  greater 
lofs,  or  acquiring  a  greater  gain  ;  government  bor» 
rowed,  for  the  defence  of  the  country  againfl  the 
enemies  of  the  conflitution^  and  for  the  fecurity  of 
our  national  independence  againft  Gallic  ambition* 
Agreeably  to  the  foundeft  principles  of  mercantile 
policy,  the  public,  when  ftraitened  for  ready  money, 
had  incurred  future  and  diftant  refponfibilities,  at 
feafons  of  more  convenient  liquidation.  The  efforts 
made  through  the  loans,  and  which  but  for  them 
would  have  been  imprafticable,  would  extend  the 
greatnefs,  profperity,  and  opulence  of  the  country^ 
The  edabliihment  of  tnis  fyftem,  including  the  na- 

*  Sec  SmoIIct's  Hiftory  of  WiUiam,  paflim.  From  various 
political  writings,  as  well  as  the  hiftories  of  the  timcfly  this  was 
generally  the  opinion  of  the  tones  and  the  landed  intereft*  as  the 
contrary  was  the  opinion  of  tlie  whigs  and  n)onied  intereft.  En- 
mity to  the  funding  fyftem,  though  not  neceffarily  connected 
with  tory  pnnciplcst  was^  from  extraneous  ciroumftances,  a 
nark  of  toryifm. 
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tional  bank,  would  revive  and  confine  public  credit, 
and  extend  circulation.  Increafing  currency  would, 
by  competition,  lower  intereft,  enhance  the  value  of 
land,  promote  the  fpirit  of  manufadures  and  com- 
merce, &cilitate  the  annual  fupplies,  and  aug- 
ment the  means  of  private  wealth  and  public  re« 
venue.  The  fcheme  would  attach  the  national  cre- 
ditors to  the  recent  eftablifhment,  from  which  the 
fecurity  of  their  loans  was  derived  ;  and  find,  in  the 
private  interefls  of  monied  capitalifls,  a  ftrong  bul- 
wark againft  the  houfe  of  Stuart :  commercial 
men,  a  dafs  of  fubje6ts  already  numerous  and  im- 
portant, and  zealous  fupporters  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, would  be  firm  friends  to  the  revolution. 

As  the  funded  fyftem  was  an  anticipating  tax  on  Tmpart;ai 
future  and  contingent,  though  probable  induftry,its 
efficiency  towards  the  propofed  difcharge  of  debt, 
was  neceflarlly  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  that 
induftry,  and  confequently  on  the  exiftence  or  con- 
tinuance of  circumftances  fevourable  to  its  exertions. 
It   was  a  burden   upon  future  effort,  the  difad- 
vantages  of  which  were  immediately  felt,  were  pe- 
cuniary, and  could  be  inflantly  appre.ciated  by  the 
moft  ordinary  rapacity.     The  advantages,   com- 
mercial and  political,  could  not  be  fo  obvious ;  and 
to  be  underftood,  required  extenfive  knowledge  and 
enlarged  comprehenfion ;  and,  though  underftood, 
to  be  relifhed    required  a  wifdom  and  firmnefs 
which  would  encounter  a  fmaller  but  prefent  and 
certain  inconvenience,  to  attain  greater  but  more 
diftant  and  eventual  benefit.    The  new  taxes  im- 
pofed  for  liquidating  the  debt,  were  immediate  de- 
^ludions  from  either  the  profits  or  enjoyments  of 
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the  payer.  If  the  fyftem  was  neceflary,  juftice  de** 
manded  that  it  fhould  be  adopted  no  £xnher  than 
the  neceflity  required }  and  diat  money  borrowed 
on  the  national  faith,  to  be  paid  from  the  national, 
induftry,  fhould  be  employed  for .  the  national  fe* 
curity,  honour,  and  advantage.  During  the  peace, 
the  debt  contracted  by  government  was,  in  four 
years,  reduced  to  fixteen  millions,  the  redudion 
being  upwards  of  five  millions  *• 
Progtefs  of  TTie  wars  in  which  William  was  engaged,  con- 
doring  thu  fiderably  diflrefled  mercantile  adventurers,  by  the 
"**"*  capture  of  their  fhips.  Unable,  after  the  battle  of 
I^a  Hogue,  to  meet  the  Englifh  navy,  France  di* 
rented  her  chief  maridme  attention  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  our  commerce.  Thefe  depredadons,  pro- 
ducing individual  lofs,  and  confequently  diminudon 
of  public  revenue,  caufed  great  clamours  againfl  go- 
vernment; and  the  difaffeded  party  reprefented 
our  trade  as  having  greatly  decayed  in  the  dme  of 
William.  Aq  impartial  examination  of  commercial 
hiilory  leads  to  an  oppofite  condufion.  Louis's  at- 
tempts to  deflroy  the  commerce  of  England,  Uke 
thofe  againft  her  navy,  recbiled  on  himfelf.  Pre- 
cluded, during  hoflifides,  from  traffic  with  France, 
the  Englifh  began  to  feek  from  their  own  induflry 
manufadures,  which  before  they  had  imported  from 
that  country.  Cut  off  from  traffic  with  her  fouthem 
neighbojurs,  fhe  encouraged  and  fUmulated  the  ma* 
nufaduring  fkill  of  the  proteflant  refugees,  whoot 
the  tolerating -fpirit  of   William  proteded   from 

*  Two  minions  of  this  fum  were  advanced  by  the  new  Eaft 
India  companyy  conftituted  in  1698 :  fee  Anderfbn't  Hiftoiy 
of  QomxDOQCf  voL  ii.  p.  597. 
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the  perfecution  of  Louis.  This  liberal  and  en- 
lightened poKcy,  cherifhing  fuch  ufeful  preceptors, 
tended  eventually  to  render  the  fcholars  fuperior  to 
their  mailers.  Affording  fecurity  to  artifans,  the 
free  conftitution  of  England  applied  the  ftrongeft 
motives  to  the  exertion  of  induftry.  France  loft 
her  exports  of  linen,  by  which  before  England  had 
been  chiefly  fupplied  ;  various  articles  of  hardware, 
her  filk  manuiadures,  and  many  other  commo- 
dities, that  thefe  realms,  taught  to  prepare  for 
themfelves,  were  foon  able  to  fiirnifli  for  other  na- 
tions. Though  not  without  a  fliare  in  the  calami- 
ties  of  war,  the  American  colonies  continued  ra- 
pidly progreffive  in  profperity*  The  Welt  Indies 
were  now  cultivated  in  the  manner  which  rendered 
them  moft  eminently  lucrative.  Sugar  occupied 
the  chief  care  of  the  planters,  though,  vrithout  ex- 
cluding in  the  appropriate  foils  the  culdvadon  of 
other  produdions.  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  efpe- 
dally,  had  obtained  very  great  population  and 
profperity  at  this  period.  The  African  and  Turkilh 
trade  was  confiderably  extended ;  the  nonhem  was 
rifen  in  a  ftill  greater  proportion,  as  William,  fro(n 
inclination,  vicinity,  and  command  of  the  north 
fea8%  was  clofely  conne£ted  with  the  northern 
powers.  With  Spain  and  Portugal,  firom  political 
as  well  as  commercial  relations,  England  enjoyed 
the  principal  fliare  of  commerce.  E  vea  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  notwithftanding  the  mifconduft  of  the  firft 
company,  and  its  conteft  with  its  competitor,  the 
mercantile  fpirit  of  England  overcame  the  di(ad« 

•  Sec  Atxderfon's  Hiftory  of  Commerce^  voL  li. 
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vantages  of  a  corporate  monopoly.  The  renovated 
and  improved  fyftem  of  polity  which  the  revolu- 
tion confirmed,  fecured  property,  and  its  general 
operation  promoted  the  fpirit  of  commerce.  The 
ads,  both  for  extending  national  and  mercantile 
credit,  (limulated  commercial  adventure  and  enter- 
prife,  by  facility  of  accommodation,  increafe  of  cur- 
rency, and  an  enlargement  of  that  confidence  on  which 
mercantile  tranfadions  principally  reft.  The  fubfe- 
quent  means  for  fupporting  the  bank,  alfo  tended 
to  the  unprecedented  extenfion  of  trade.  Very  fa- 
vourable to  the  promotion  of  the  fame  objed,  was  the 
principle  of  re-coinage,  adopted  by  Montague,  in 
the  depreciated  ftate  of  the  exifting  coin.  By  fubjeft- 
ing  the  public,  and  not  individual  holders  of  cur- 
rent coins,  to  the  lofs  accruing  from  the  diminiflied 
weight,  he  confirmed  national  credit.  The  r©. 
coinage  of  filver,  on  terms  fo  liberal  and  wife, 
was  one  of  the  moft  beneficial  meafures  by  which 
commerce  was  advanced  in  William's  reign  *.    In 

the 

*  The  following  remark  by  Mr.  Andcrfon,  after  his  account 
of  the  fum  fubfcribcd  by  the  fecond  £aft  India  company t 
ftrongly  illuflrates  both  the  increafe  and  adlual  (late  of  com- 
merce at  the  conchifion  of  William's  war.  "  After  fo  long, 
and  fuch  an  expenfive  war,  which  was  how  but  juft  ended ; 
wherein,  alfo,  there  had  been  very  great  loffes,  by  captures  of 
fo  many  of  our  rich  merchant  (hips,  it  gave  foreign  nations  a 
high  idea  of  the  v\;eaUh  and  grandeur  of  England,  to  fee  two 
millions  ftcrling  money  fubfcribcd  for  in  three  days  lime,  and 
had  the  books  been  kept  open  longer,  there  were  perfons  ready 
to  have  fubfcnbed  as  much  more;  for  although,  higher 
proofs  have  fince  appeared  of  the  great  riches  of  the  nation, 
becaufe  our  wealth  is  vifibly  and  much  increafed  fmce  that  time, 
yet  till  then  there  had  never  been  fo  illulbious  an  inftance  of 
'     England's  opulence.     Thisi  hgwevety  was  undoubtedly  owing, 

in 
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the  four  peaceful  years  of  William's  rdgn,  Englifh 
commerce  very  hr  furpafied  any  former  efforts  and 
fuccefis. 

Conducive  as  the  counfels  and  ads  of  this  iiluf-p 
trious  prince  were  to  the  profperity  of  England^ 
there  were  reafons,  not  deftitute  of  plaulibility,  for 
imputing  to  him  partiality  to  his  native  country, 
whenever  her  interefh  and  thofe  of  his  kingdoms 
came  into  competition.  The  Scotifh  projefts  of 
eftablifhing  a  colony  on  the  Iflhmus  of  Darien,  in 
order  to  trade  with  the  South  Sea  from  its  weftern 
to  its  eaftem  boundaries,  having  been  firft  counte* 
nanced  and  afterwards  oppofed  by  the  king,  his 
diiapprobation  of  the  (cheme  was  imputed  to  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Dutch.  In  his  continental  politics, 
he  was  reprefented  by  the  difaffeded  in  England,  as 
mindful  chiefly  of  the  interefts  of  the  States  General. 
According  to  detradors,  Englifli  blood  and  treafure 
were  facrificed^  for  an  ideal  balance  of  power,  not 
neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  thele  iflands.  Englifli  : 
interference  in  continental  politics  might  be  ufeiul  to 
the  Dutch,  but  was  hurtful  to  this  country. 
Bending  our  chief  efforts  to  bur^navy,  we,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  ocean,  could  defend  ourfelves 
againft  all  foreign  ^attempts,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  wafte  our  ftrength  in  foreign  difputes.  The 
burden  and  expence  of  continental  war  were 
owing  either  to  the  impolicy  or  injurious  defigns  of 
William.     Such  were  the  views  of  the  tories  j  who. 


io  a  great  meaibiTy  to  the  illegal  eftabliflunent  of  our  free  con* 
ilitution,  by  the  acccflioa  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  tp 
the  throDC ;  by  which  a  firm  confidence  in  the  public  faith  was 
eftablifhcd  on  a  folid  bafia." 

becaufe 
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becaufe  unfavourable  to  William  indtvidually  and 
lus  fchemes,  became  inimical  to  the  interference  of 
Britain  as  a  principal  part^  in  the  contefb  of  the  z<Mi* 
nent.  The  whigs,  friendly  to  William,  and  hoilile  to  - 
Louis,  whom  they  deemed  the  great  protedor  and 
abettor  of  arbitrary  power,  ardently  promoted  the 
moil  a£dve  efforts  of  Britain  againft  France.  Thefe 
difttn&ive  and  oppofite  plans  of  policy  refpe£ting  the 
condnent,  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  lafted  through  the  eighteenth.  Both  parties 
have  profefled  to  feek  fecurity.  The  one  has  deemed 
naval  effort  fufEcient  for  guarding  the  Britifli  iiles 
Againft  every  danger  ;  the  other,  either  more  com* 
prehenfive  or  more  fimciful^  has'  extended  its  vi^» 
lance  againft  contingent  as  well  as  impending 
danger ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  has  promoted  power- 
ful  cominental  efforts,  as  the  wife  policy  of 
Britain. 
Fefityof  The  conftitution  of  England,  having  beea  afcer* 

lizli^by  the  tained  at  the  commencement  of  William's  reign, 
reiroiouoD,  .  ^ffumed  ucarly  the  fame  appearance  which  it  has 
fince  worn.  The  dodrine  of  refiftance  to  an  ex- 
ecutive magifbafe,  violating  our  laws  and  conftitu- 
tion, was  confirmed  and  exemplified  in  awful 
practice.  The  laws  having  been  before  defined 
with  accurate  precifion,  the  power  of  difpenfing 
with  them  viras  for  ever  terminated.  Prerogative 
was  completely  circumfcribed,  that  no  king  <:ould 
of  his  own  will  zSi  contrary  to  the  interefts  and  li- 
berties of  his  fubjeds.  From  that  time,  if  the 
counfels  or  meafures  of  the  fovereign  were  either 
arbitrary,  or  injurious  to  his  people,  they  muft  be 
fo  through  the  negled  of  the  people  themfelves,  or 

tjidif 
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their  chofen  reprefentatiyes  in  parliament ;  and  not 
from  any  power  lodged  in  the  king.  If  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  crown  and  itg  minifters  has  ever  pro- 
duced noxious  meafures  fmce  the  revolution,  the 
people  muft  blame  themfelves  for  appointing  dele« 
gates,  either  not  qualified,  or  not  difpofed  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  The  people  and  par- 
liament may,  either  immediately  or  fpeedily,  control 
and  prevent  every  ad  of  the  crown  which  they  do 
not  approve.  The  hberty,  property,  and  life  of  a  ^^  '"- 
Briton   cannot  be  invaded,   but  by  his  own  a£k,  perty.an^ 

life 

ekher  through  himfelf  or  his  reprefentatives.    If, 
therefore,  fince  the  revolution,  liberty,  property, 
or  life,  has,  in  any 'one  inftance,  been  unjuftly  at* 
tacked,  the  injuftice  is  chargeable  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  and  not  to  the  exifting  polity. 
Increafed  in  profperity,  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  ac-  cnnd 
commodadon,  and  fecurity ;  in  riches  and  power ;  m  ^i^n^ 
invention,  fagadty,  enterprife ;  in  aggregate  induftry  '*^][j^''^ 
and  {kill ;.  in  phyfical  refources,  and  the  charafters  of  civy« 
her  inhabitants ;   Britain  brings   undoubted    evi- 
dence  to  fhew,  that  a  fyftem  producing  fuch  a  muU 
tiplidty  of  advantages  muft  be  wife  and  good. 

The  fame  modified  principle  of  hereditary  fuc-  Aaof  ftir 
ceffion,  which  had  didated  the  fubftitution  of  '^-""^ 
William  and  Mary  for  the  lineal  monarch,  on  the 
death  of  the  princefs  Anne's  fon,  fuggefted  the  a& 
for  fetting  the  crown,  on  the  next  proteftant  hdr, 
Frinceis  Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James  L,  was 
his  neareft  ddTcendant,  i^t  difqualified  for  the 
throne  by  the  declared  refoludon  and  ad  of  the 
Englifh  lawgivers.  The  a&  of  fetdement  was  a 
corollary  from  the  aft  of  the  convendon  par- 
liament. 
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liament,  which  had  fettled  the  crown  in  1 689.  The 
political  do£lrine  eftabliflied  in  both,  was  fimple 
and  explicit :  in  the  mixed  monarchy  and  free  go-; 
vemment  of  England,  an  hereditary  line  of  princes 
is  the  moft  expedient,  and  conducive  to  the  tran- 
quillity and  welfare  of  the  people.  But  if  the  li- 
neal heir,  or  even  pofleffor,  be  under  difqualifications 
incompatible  with  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  next 
in  the  line,  not  difqualiiied,  fhall  fucceed.  Thefe 
were  the  grounds  on  wjiich  Anne  afcended  the 
throne,  to,  the  exclufion  of  her  brother,  the  fon  and 
reprefentative  of  King  James. 
-  j.^  From  the  revolution,  and  through  the  reign  of 

pvties.  William,  the  political  parties  were,  in  principles  and 
LWhkf  objefts,  three.  The  firft,  the  Whigs,  who  fupported 
the  new  eftabliihment  from  the  love  of  liberty,  as 
well  as  enmity  to  popery  and  the  French  influence. 
The  whigs  were  inimical  to  the  extenfive  power  of 
the  clergy,  as  incompatible  with  the  freedom  which 
they  adored.  Their  doftrines,  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftical,  were  extremely  difagreeable  to  thofe 
who  abetted  paffive  obedience,  either  to  the  mo- 
narch and  his  fervants,  or  the  church,  its  bifhops, 
and  its  convocations.  In  theology,  as  well  as 
politics,  the  whigs  eftimated  the  importance  of 
dodbines,  by  their  tendency  and  effe£ts  upon  dvil 
fodety,  and  little  regarded  the  contentions  of  me- 
taphyfical  divinity.  Friendly  to  toleration,  they 
reckoned  the  criterion  of  its  extent  and  bounds^ 
political  expediency;  and  propofed,  that  all  feds 
fhould  be  unmolefted,  who  did  not  difturb  the 
public  tranquillity,  or  the  conAitutional  rights  of 
Englifh  fubjeds:    They  patronifed  and  encouraged 

the 
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the  proteftant  diffenters,  a  very  powerful  body,  and  Wfl«««i 
firm  friends  to  the  revolution.  On  the  fide  of  the 
whigs,  many  votaries  of  the  church  of  England 
were  ranged:  thefe  were  perfons  who  venerated 
the  eftablifhcd  church,  as  the  promoter  of  true 
chriftian  piety  and  morality  * ;  but  who,  not  de- 
firous  of  exalting  either  kingly  or  prieftly  power 
beyond  conftitutional  bounds,  were  denominated  •^^^^ 
the  Low-church. 

The  fecond  party  confided  of  the  Tories,  votaries  ^^'^•^^ 
of  paflive  obedience,  and  (launch  fupporters  of  the 
church.     Thefe,  being  inimical  to  popery,  thought 
the  Revolution  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
proteftant  religion,  and  confidered  the  popery  of 
James  and  his  fon  as  the  fole  reafon  for  excluding 
them  from  the  throne.    The  tories  reprobated  the 
political  dodrines  of  the  whigs,  and  the  theologi- 
cal opinions  of  the  diffenters  ;  and  exalting  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  priefthood,  thereby  acquired  the 
denomination  of  High^rhurch.    According  to  thefe,  «ui  R?. 
prophanenefs  and  impiety  were  the  diftinguifliing 
chara£teri(Ucs  of  William's  reign,  and  were  bringing 
the  nation  faft  to  deftrudion  f. 

The  third  party  was  the  Jacobites;  who,  though  in.  jic 
tories  in  many  of  their  principles  and  fentiments,  ex-    '^** 
ceeded  them  in  the  praftical  adoption  of  paflive  obe- 
dience, and  maintained  the  iniquity  of  refiftance  to 
the  hereditary  princp,  whatever  his  condu&  might  v 
be,  and  fought  the  reftoration  of  James  to  the 
throne.    The  tjnro  former  parties  had  been  alter- 

•  To  this  claf»  of  whig8,.beIonged  Burnet,  Tillotfon,  Head- 
ley,  and  Addiibn. 

f  See  Pope's  Eflky  on  Critx<;ifm. 
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nately  opponents  to  king  William  ;  but  the  whigs 
had  moft  frequently  fupported  his  political  mea* 
fures.  The  Jacobites,  from  their  principles  and 
obje^b,  had  been- uniformly  inimical  to  our  deli- 
verer, but  varied  their  mode  of  hofUIity  according 
to  circumflances.  Sometimes  they  tried  rebellion^ 
fometimes  confpiracies ;  but,  finding  their  trpfon- 
able  efforts  unfuccefsful,  during  a  great^bf  his 
reign  they  confined  their  attempts  to  the  diffufion 
of  difcontent. 

Different  as  the  three  parties  were,  and  in 
many  refpe£ls  oppoiite,  yet  they  concurred  in 
fupporting  queen  Anne«  The  church-party  knew 
that  her  majefty  was  a  fincere  and  zealous  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  England,  and  trufted  that 
(he  would  fupport  the  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment 
and  dofkrines:  they  exp^ded,  that,  through  her 
protecting  influence,  the  high-church  would  tri- 
umph over  fe&aries,  fchifmatics,  heretics,  pref- 
byterians,  and  wfaigs,  over  low*churchmen  and 
lukewarm  friends  of  the  hierarchy.  The  jaco» 
bites,  conceiving  her  majefty  attached  to  the  here- 
ditary line,  hoped  that,  having  no  iffue  alive,  fhe 
would  attempt  and  effed  the  reftoration  of  the 
Uneal  heir.  Aware  that  the  queen  held  her  throne 
upon  their  principles,  the  whigs  doubted  not  that, 
iirom  prudence  and  felf-intereft,  fhe  would  reft 
chiefly  for  fupport  on  the  moft  ftrenuous  adtofa- 
lies  to  the  claim  of  the  pretender.  They  knew 
diat  Anne,  a  perfonage  of  very  moderate  intelleds, 
was  entirely  governed  by  the  counteis  of  Marlbo^ 
rough,  and  through  her,  by  the  confummate  taknts^ 
of  the  earl ;  and  that  the  whig  plans  of  policy 
w«r€  the  moft  confonant  to  the  intereftf  and  viewa 

of 
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of  this  celebrated  hero.     Having  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  v/itti  the  favour  of  all  the  jarring  parties^ 
Anne^  on  her  firft  appearance  in  parliament,  dd- 
daring  her  fincere  attachment  to  the  church,  gra- 
tified the  tories  i  and  tefUfying  her  refolution  to 
maintain  the  laws  and  liberties  of  her  country  and 
the  proteltant  fucceiBon,  and  her  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  counfels  and  engagements  of  Wil- 
liam, fatisfied    the    whigs.    England,    again  the 
prote&or  of  European  independence,  and  the  pro- 
vident guardian  of  her  own  fecurity,  went  to  war 
with  France,  the  encroaching  difturber  of  Europe. 
The  fucceflion  war  originated  in  the  fame  principles  Confedcracsr 
as  die  former  confederacy  of  William.    Agredng  ^i^ 
in  the  neceffity  of  hoftilely  oppofing  France,  the 
tories  vidihed  Britain  to  aA  only  as  an  auxiliary ;  . 
but  the  whigs,  if  not  more  patriotic  in  intention, 
at  leaft  more  comprehenfive  iH' view,  faw  that  par- 
tial and  fecondary  efforts  from  Britain  would  'not 
eflfeftually  anfwer  the  purpofe^of  her  interferences: 
a  mere  maritime  and  defenfive  war  would  be  only  a 
half  meafure,  of  Ihort-fighted  and  inefficient  pdicy. 
The  whigs  fucceeded,  in  procuring  the  adoption  of 
their  plan  to  be  carried  into  execution  under  a  re- 
nowned general,  now  at  the  head  of  their  party. , 
The  powerful  efforts  of  the  free  ftates  imparted 
to  their  allies  a  portion  of  their  fpirit,  as  well  as  a 
confi^erable  fhare  of  the  manifold  refources  which 
liberty  formed  and  nouriihed.    The  difcomfiture  succefflan 
and  deftru&ion  of  his  braved  troops  whenever  they 
faced  an  Eugene  or  a  Marlborough ;  Turin,  Ramil- 
lies,  and  Blenheim ;  the  annihilation  of  his  navy, 
aod  the  ruia.  of  his  commerce,  under  the  refiftlds 

navy 


war. 
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navy  of  England ;  the  impoveriihed  ftate  of  his 
finances,  and  the  bitter  miferies  of  his  fubjeds ;  af«- 
forded  to  the  aged  violator  of  juftice  an  awful  lef- 
fon,  that  the  wife  policy  of  France,  fertile,  ftrong,  in- 
ternally fecure,  improved  and  improveable,  is  not,  by 
difturbing  her  neighbours,  to  diflrefs  and  impoverifh 
herfelf ;  but  by  peace,  and  the  arts  which  peace  pro- 
motes among  fo  ingenious  a  people,  to  cultivate  and 
extend  her  immenfe  refources  for  her  own  comfort 
react  the     and  happinefs*    What  peace  had  done  for  her  pro- 
i?f Mwe.    fperity,  war  had  as  uniformly  undone.     The  com- 
bination begun,  and  long  employed  for  maintaining 
the  balance  of  power,  and  infuring  future  exemp- 
tion from  difturbance,  had  completely  accomplifhed 
its  obje£t«    But  the  confederates,  in  the  exultation 
of  vidory,  forgot  the  aAual  and  the  only  wife 
purpofe  of  the  war.    Not  contented  with  the  king's 
dereliction  of  Spain,  they  fought  the  fubjugation 
and  difmemberment  of  France  itfelf ;  difdained  the 
very  ample  and  momentous  conceilions  offered  by 
Louis,  under  the  dejection  of  continued  defeat;  and 
drove  him,  through  kidignation  and  defpair,  to  ef- 
forts which  in  any  other  circumftances  he  would 
ModrntioD  have  never  attempted.    His  people,  enraged  at  the 
ISfc'policy-  ^^g^ty  2uid  unrelenting  feverity  of  the  confederates, 
and  interefted  for  the  glory  of  their  monarch  and 
the  defence  of    their    country,    made   exertions 
that  amazed  both  their  enemies  and  themfelves. 
The  impolitic  refulal  of  vidors  to  grant  favourable 
terms  to  foes  defeated  but  not  fubdued,  infpirited 
the  vanquiflied,  and  enabled  thetn  to  make  head 
againfl:  the  combination,  until  the  jealoufies  inci^ 
dental  to  fuch  alliances,  and  other  favourable  circum- 

I  itances> 
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ftances  produced  its  diflblution.  The  confederates 
learned,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  having  in  de^^ 
cifive  viftory  the  means  of  concluding  honourable 
and  advantageous  peace,  which  would  have  fully 
efieded  the  wife  and  meritorious  purpofes  of  the 
war,  they  ought  to  have  embraced  the  propitious 
moment.  Inteftine  divifions  had  not  then  with- 
drawn  the  moft  efficient  member  of  the  alliance. 
The  intriguing  artifices  of  an  inferior  court  fervaiit*, 
the  bigotted  declamation  of  a  hot-headed  zealot  f^ 
had  not  difplaced  the  firfl:  general  of  his  time,  or  de* 
tached  England  from  a  confederacy  for  preferving 
the  balance  of  power.  If  they  had  fubdued  Louis 
as  completely,  as  by  continuing  the  war  they  pro- 
pofed,  Brirsdn  and  Holland,  in  rendering  Auftria 
predominant,  would  have  totally  overturned  the  ba- 
lance which  they  had  been  fighting  to  eftablifh  {.  , 
The  objeSions  of  the  confederates,  from  a  profefied 
doubt  of  the  fincerity  of  the  French  fovereign,  were 
by  no  means  confident  with  the  fagadty  of  that 
confummate  politician,  who  guided  the  counfds  as 
well  as  led  the  arms  of  the  allies  §.  The  penetra<* 
tion  of  Marlborough  might  have  feen  the  probability 
of  the  fincerity  of  Louis,  in  his  fituation  and  condudr 
An  intereft,  almofb  amounting  to  neceffity,  ren- 
dered peace  upon  humiliating  terms  defuable,  in 

« 

•  Mt«.  Mariham.  f  Sachevcrel. 

X  See  Somcrville^t  Hiftorj  of  Queen  Anne,  paflixn..  SmoU 
let's  Hiftory,  pafSm. 

§  Sec  Dn  Somerville'a  account  of  the  negociationa  at  the 
Hague  in  1709;  andat  Gertniydenburg,  in  1710.  Cunning: 
ham's  hiftorj ;  alfo  the  Memoirs  of  Torcy,  and  the  {ercral  ne« 
godatort, 
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the  ruinous  and  miferable  ftate  of  the  French  king* 

dom.     The  party  which,  in  England,  was  fupreme 

in  power,  could  have  diftated  a  peace  that  would 

have  fully  feparated  Spain  irom  France  3  reprefled 

Bourbon  ambition ;  confirmed  the  independence  of 

Europe,  the  proteltant  fucceflion^   and  the  fecurity 

of  Britain ;  and  obtained  every  national  o))jed  for 

pmbarking  in  the  confederacy.     If  they  defired 

more,  they  defired  too  much.    Prolongation  of  the 

war,  therefore,  was  unnecefTary,  and  confequently 

unwife  and  hurtful.     In  the  changes  of  political 

rulers,  extravagant  conceflions  completed  the  evils 

of  impolitic  rigour.     The  precipitate  advances  of 

the  tones  yielded  to  Louis  infinitely  more,  than, 

when  offered,  the  repulfive  haughtine&  of  the  wbigs 

had  refufed.     The  terms  \^ere  far  froia  correfpond- 

ing  with  the  objeds  for  which  the  war  bad  been 

undertaken;  and  very  uneqiud  to  the  fuccefs  with 

which  it  had  been  attended,   and  the  force  whicfi 

the  allies  ftill  poflefled  for  its  farther  profecution. 

But  if  the  whigs  moft  jufUy  and  feverely  cenfured 

the  peace  of  Utrecht,  impartial  examiners  miift  ad* 

mit,  that  its  evils  might  have  been  prevented  at  the 

Hague,  or  Gertruydenburg.     Oxford  and  Boling* 

broke  could  not  have  concluded  an  inadequate 

peace,  unlefs  Marlborough  had  three  ye^rs  before 

rejeded  conditions,  not  only  adequate,  but  highly 

honourable  and  advantageous  for  Britain  and  her 

allies. 

p*rt?ei  be-     -    '^^  parties,  from  which  fprung  this  great  diver« 

comeiaoie     fjty  in-  plans  and  meafures  of  foreign  politics,,  id 

in  their  cht-  their  long  and  violent  contentions,  became  more  de- 

^^'"^    tenninate  in  their  principles,  more  definite  In  theif 

ctOuader^ 
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charafter,  more  uniform  in  their  views,  and  more 
wiethodical  in  their  plans,  than  during  the  preceding 
reign.  In  the  firft  years  of  Anne,  the  tories,  always 
much  mor#  agreeable  to  the  real  inclinations  of  the 
quden,  were  apparently-  fuperior  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  Smd  nation.  But  the  ufe  which  they 
made  of  th6t6  advantaged,  manifefted  no  great 
dept^  of  policy,  and  tended  (ittlie  to  lecure  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  power.  The  principal  objeft  of 
the  tory  majority  in  the  fii-ft  parliament  of  queen 
Anne,  was  to  promote  high*church  doftrines,  and 
to  reftriiS  the  diflenters.  To  efFeft  their  purpofe,  a 
cry  was  raifed,  t^^at  t'hi  church  was  in  danger. 

The  prudence  arid  expediency  of  exciting  an  Fiuauationt 
alarm,  in  ord'ef.  to  fecure  political  influence,  de-  ©pin wn Sti- 
pends, in  a  fi-ee  couritiy,  on  the  exa£l  ftate  of  popu^  "?« ^°"*'* 
lar  bpihioh.  '  At  the  end  of  Wilham's  reign,  when 
difcoriterit' had*  been  fo  ftudioufiy  fpread  againfl  the 
king,  and  all  thofe  whorri  he  favoured,  many  con- 
fdentidus  members  of  tlie  church  really  believed 
that  conlplracies  were  forming  by  republicans  and 
fchilmaticsV  to*  overthrow  the  ecclefiaftical  eftablifli- 
merit.  To  its' well-meaning  votaries,^  the  church 
was  then  the  chief  fubje£f  of  anxiety  and  alarm. 
]5ut  though  they  were  cliurchmen j  they  were  En- 
gfifhmen  and  liroteftants ;  and  if  they  hated  prefby- 
terians  much,  .they  hated  Frenchmen  and  popery 
liiore.  The^war  breakmg  out^  occupied  their  atten. 
tion,  and'  engaged  their  paflions.*  The  granid  and 
coniprehenAve  fcheme  of  operations  promoted  by 
'the  whigs,  proved  fuccefsful..  If  they  risgarded  the 
tories  as  the  proteSors  of  the  church,  they  conii- 
dered  the  whigs  as  the  vafiquifhers  of  our  moftiii* 

I  a  veterate 
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vctcrate  enemies. '  Their  fears  for  the  church  were 
forgotten  in  the  triumphant  joy  for  the  glory  of 
their  country.  Diffenters  were  not  the  only  ene^ 
mies  of  the  churchi.  Confpiracies  in  fiivour  of  the 
pretender,  revived  their  fears  of  popery;  and 
turned  their  favourable  attention  to  thofe  whom 
they  confidered  as  the  champions  of  the  proteftant 
fucceffion.  The  houfe  of  lords,  averfe  to  the 
bigotry  and  violence  by  which  the  commons  were 
a£luatcd^  ftrenuouily  oppofed  their  bill  againft  oc- 
calional  conformity,  and  other  meafures  of  impaf- 
fioned  perfecution,  tending  to  opprels  the  difienters. 
Defeating  thefe  illiberal  propofitions,  they  exhibited 
that  moderation  which  fo  peculiarly  becomes  the 
intermediate  body,  that  the  conftitution  intends  to 
hold  the  balance  between  popular  intemperance 
and  monarchical  encroachment,  and  afforded  a 
ftriking  and  falutary  inftance  of  the  wifdom  and 
utility  of  the  controls  eftablifhed  by  the  Britifh 
conftitution.  From  thefe  caufes,  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  began  to  flow  for  the  whigs.  With  a  fup- 
port  fo  very  momentous  to  a  political  party,  other 
circumftances  co-operated :  the  whig  fyftem  of 
continental  policy  rendered  our  allies  peculiarly 
friendly  to  that  party,  becaufe  urging  the  moft  ex- 
•  tenfive  and  vigorous  efforts :  they  were  clofely 
connefled  with^  the  monied  intereft,  that  could  and 
did  contribute  moft  powerfully  to  the  immenfe  pe- 
cuniary exertions  requifite  in  the  prefent  Dcheme  of 
war.  If  inclination,  therefore^  attached  the  queen 
to  the  tories,  policy  impelled  her  to  fupport  and 
employ  the  whigs.  The  intereft  and  ambidon  of 
Marlborough  dire&ed  him  to  join  that  party,  as  his 

tranfcendent 
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tfanfcendent  abilities  placed  him  at  the  head  of  any 
fet  of  men  with  whom  he  united.  His  dilchefs, 
by  her  uncontroUed  power  over  the  queen,  ftrongly 
affifted  in  rendering  her  majefty  (though  in  her 
heart  a  zealous  tory)  in  her  condud  a  moil  adive 
and  eflFedual  inftrument  under  the  direction  of  the 
wfaigs.  Though  there  were  among  the  tories,  men 
of  confiderable  abilities,  yet  in  the  aggregate  of 
talents,  the  whigs  were  greatly  fuperion  The  men  whip,  a 
of  the  higheft  eftimation  ih  church*,  ftatef,  and  firm^''.^ 
literature  1^  were  of  their  fide:  not  only  fa-  ^1^** 
tourable  circumftances,  but  continuance  in  office, 
mutual  intercourfe,  and  coincidence  of  views  and 
mterefls,  rendered  the  whigs  a  clofely-compa£led 
body,  capable  of  a£ting  very  powerfully  in  con« 
cert*  Their  principles  of  conduft  and  bond  of 
union  were  fuch,  as  they  durft  openly  avow ;  a 
iirm  attachment  to  liberty,  to  the  Britifh  confti* 
tution  as  recently  afcertained  and  eftablifhed,  and 
to  the  proteftant  fucceffion  as  preferving  and  fe- 
curing  our  rights  and  polity.  Hence  they  were 
eager  promoters  of  every  fcheme  that  tended  to  en« 
furc  the  fettlement  of  the  crown,  and  clofcly  con« 
ne&ed  themfelves  with  the  family  of  Hanover; 
which,  from  th^r  principles,  proteftations,  and  con- 
dud:,  regarded  this  body  as  its  mod  affured  friends, 
aod  indeed  the  bulwark  of  the  expe&ed  acceflion. 

The  able  and  enlightened  politicians  of  that  party 
ftrenuoufly  promoted  literary  effort :  {qvm  of  them 

*  Atterbury  was  not  yet  known. 

-f  Harley,  Harcourt*  and  St.  John»  had  not  joined  the  tones. 
^  Swift  was  conneded  with  Addifon>  Halifiuc,  and  other 
fB^^ftriottt  i^higa*    Pope  was  not  yet  knowxw 

1 3  were 
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were  themfelves  men  of  t^jEte,  erudition,  md  pfai- 
lofophy :  thofe.  who  were  not  fcholars,  poffeffing 
vigorous  underilandings,  knowing  maokind,  and 
the  flate  of  fociety  in  England,  liberally  and  wifely 
Whig  lice-  p^tronifed  learning.  Many  works  were  pdbliflifiii 
in  favour  of  gen^  freedom,  and  particularly  the 
whig  acceptation  of  freedom,  by  the  difciples.of  the 
celebrated  Locke«  Intending  the  greateft  perfec- 
tion of  polity,  and  the  higheit  happinefs  of  maa* 
kind,  but  accuftomedrlo  metaphysical  difquifitioo 
in  fpeculating  upon  government,  this  renowned 
philofopher  rather  contemplates  his  own  ab^trsjc* 
tions,  then  confiders  man  as  he  is  found  by  obfer- 
PoiMcai  vatioh  and  experience.  Taking  their  tone  iron^ 
Se  the  tone  ^s  e;|ctraordiTiary  man,  other  whig  writers  on  poll- 
of  Locke,  f^^i  fubjeds,  recurring  jto  his  metaphyfical  prind<- 
ples,  drew  from  them  fubtle  inferences,  leading,  if 
admitted,  to  republicamfin,  democracy,  and  even 
to  equality  of  rank  and  property  *.  This  was  alfo 
the  kind  of  doftrine  often  advanced  in  die  fenate, 
where  there  was  a  great  prediledion  for  abftrad 
reafoning  on  politics.  Neither  fpeakers  nor  writers 
appeared  aware  of  the  confequences  of  fuch  theo- 
ries, if  pradticaliy  adopted;  and  though  it  was  very 
evident  they  were  far  from  defiring  to  carry  them 
literally  into  execution,  they  however  afforded  a 
handle  to  their  opponents,  to  charge  them  with  an 
inclination  to  overturn  the  church  and  monarchy* 
l>iraa!cai  The  tories  reprefented  their  adverfaries  as  repub- 
licans, and  endeavoured  to  imprefs  the  queen  with 

♦  Sec  Hoadleji  Tindal,  and  many  other  literary  fu|)porter» 
of  the  ^higs. 

the 
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the  fime  idea,  and  to  revive  among  the  people  am 
alarm  that  the  church  was  in  danger.     Eftabliihed    ' 
with  the  people  by  a  feries  of  vidory  and  glory, 
with  the  queen  by  the  applaufe  of  the  country,  the 
fplendor  and  fuccefs  of  their  atchievements,  and  the 
kifluence  of  the  Marlborough  family,    with  the 
driliaed  fucceflbrs  to  the  crown  by  their  exeitions 
in  their  favour,  the  whig  party  numerous,  able^ 
compact,  andflciliul,  had  probable  grounds  for  con- 
ceiving  that  its  power  would  be  bfting.     This  cx- 
pedation,  however,  proved  vain :   foon  after  their 
power  had  reached  its  higheft  zenith,  it  was  over- 
thrown by  trifling  inilruments.     An  inferior  menial 
firft  broke  one  great  tie  by  which  the  queen  was 
bound  to  the  whigs,  and  through  them  to  the  coiu 
tinental  confederacy ;  and  was  the  means  of  coo- 
Ibnomg  her  political  condud  to  the  wiflies  of  the 
tones,  by  difpofing  her  to  abandcm  the  whig  admini^ 
ftration,  and  its  political  plans.     She  was  foon  im« 
prefled  with  an  opinion,  that  the  church  was  en^ 
dangered,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  whigs,  and 
their  friends  the  diflenters.     Meanwhile,  the  high* 
church  party  was  eactremely  adive  in  inciting  the 
people  againft  their  adverfaries:  they  reprefented 
the  war,  which  had  brought  very  heavy  and  oppre& 
five  burdens  on  the  public,  as  carried  on  now  for 
the  interefted  purpofes  of  the  minifters.    Accord- 
ing to  the  tones,  the  increafing  taxes,  and  the  lofs 
of  fo  many  countrymen  and  relations,  were  now  no 
longer  undergone  for  the  fecurity  and  glory  of 
England,  but  to  gratify  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 
an  interefted  fadion.     Beiides  the  horrors  of  a  now 
lumecefiary  war,  the  whig  counfels,  (they  afierted,) 
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and  meafures,  were  pernicious  in  peace,  and  tended 
to  overthrow  govemmient  and  religion*  The  whigs 
were  fchifmatics,  infidels,  republicans,  and  level- 
lers. The  church  was  in  the  mod  imminent  danger, 
and  muft  perifh,  unlefs  the  people  were  roufed  to 
overwhelm  the  whigs  and  diflenters.  Eagerly 
urged  by  clerical  demagogues  and  other  ardent 
partifans,  thefe  topics  now  fpread  the  alarm 
which  had  in  vain  been  attiempted  fome  years  be- 
fore.  The  train  having  been  thus  laid,  a  perfon 
I?eat^^  v^s  not  long  wanting  to  light  the  match.  Sache- 
wSlifi^*'  verel,  a  furious  adventurer  in  high-church  doc- 
trines, without  ability,  learning,  or  eloquence,  di- 
reded  the  opinions,  and  gtdded  and  flimulated  the 
condud,  of  the  majority  of  the  people  throughout 
England.  His  difcourfes,  contemptible  in  them- 
felves,  were  venerated  and  adored,  for  the  reaibn 
which  lias  fo  often  procured  currency  and  admira- 
tion to  frivolous  nonfenfe  or  inflammatory  fanati- 
dfm;  they  declaimed  for  the  popular  prejudices 
which  then  happened  to  be  afloat.  The  fumes  of 
bigotry  which  he  blew  up  might  have  evaporated^ 
had  not  the  whigs,  by  a  trial,  taken  the  moft  eflfec- 
tual  means  to  give  him  and  his  inculcations  import- 
ance. Exalted  by  a  well-deferved  but  ill-judged 
impeachment,  Sacheverel  a£forded  a  leflbn  to  fu- 
ture ftatefmen  and  politicians,  of  the  inefficacy  of 
perfecution  to  remove  popular  delufion.  The  ex- 
travagant ravings  of  this  infuriated  bigot  were  re- 
ceived through  th?  kingdom  as  oracles  of  wifdom. 
Imbibing  the  general  fentiment,  the  queen  bcr 
came  eagerly  defirous  of  being  freed  from  the  whig 
adminiftration*     Addreffes,  drawn  up  in  the  moi- 

ment 
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ment  of  enthufiafm,  were  reprefented  as  the  di£late$ 
<^  convidion  and  folid  reafoning.  During  the  po- 
pular ferment,  parliament  being  diiTolved,  the  elec- 
tions (as  might  have  been  with  certainty  fore- 
feenj  proved  decidedly  favourable  to  the  promoters 
of  the  fermeiit;  the  whigs  were  difmiffed.  Mr. 
Harley  profefled  to  defire  a  coalition  of  parties ;  but 
the  means  that  were  employed  by  thofe  whom  he 
now  headed',  being  very  inimical  to  fuch  a  jun£Uon, 
the  tories  held  the  offices  of  adminiftration  which 
had  been  forcibly  wrefted  from  the  whigs,  and 
thefe  two  parties  became  irreconcilable  adverfaries. 
As  the  tories  had  reprefented  their  party  as  the 
only  friends  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  the 
whigs  declared  themfelves  the  only  fupporters  of 
conftitutionaj  liberty  and  the  proteftant  fucceflion; 
and  imputed  the  peace  to  a  partiality  for  Louis,  as 
the  fupporter  of  arbitrary  power  and  the  pretender. 
"With  a  refolute  firmnefs,  adhering  more  clofely 
to  their  principles  and  party  than  even  when  in 
office,  the  whigs  were  a  very  powerful  body  to 
promote  or  thwart  any  political  meafure.  Both  whtgisoi. 
principle  and  intereft  bound  them  to  the  houfe  of  p.rr  the 
Hanover ;  they  imprefied  that  family  with  the  per-  t^^* 
fuafion,  that  both  the  internal  and  fordgn  politics  of 
the  tories  were  intended  and  calculated  for  the  re« 
ftoration  of  James  Stuart ;  that  the  queen  eagerly 
defired  that  violation  of  the  parliamentary  fettle- 
ment ;  that  the  whigs,  and  they  only,  were  fe- 
curing  the  throne  to  the  proteflant  fucceffion;  and 
thus,  that  when  the  Hanoverian  prince  fhould  be 
called  to  the  crown,  he  would  find  his  fubje&s  di- 
vided into  two  parties ;  the  one  his  fiiends,  and 

the 
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i^t  ptber  his  enemies.  Succ^sful  in  convey ksig -to 
the  court  of  Hanover  this  opinion,  they  gave  to  its 
princes  a  bias,  which  lafled  long  after  dieir  acceC- 
fion  to  the  Br jti&  throne. 

From  zeal  for  the  proteftant  accefl][on,  as  well  as 
from  found  and  compreheniive  general  policy,  pro- 
ceeded a  meafure,  which,  though  oppof^  by  naiv 
xow  views  of  national  prejudice  and  pride,  has  been 
momentqufly  ,  beneficial  to  the  two  countries 
that  formerly  conflituted  feparate  kingdoms  ia 
Vttion  with  the  iiland  of  (r reat  Britain.  The  Union  for  ever 
put  an  end  tp  thofe  internal  wars  which  had  foiv 
m^ly  occafioned  the  defolation  of  both*  ft  de* 
ta^hed  Scotland  from  a  conne^on  with  France^ 
npt  lefs  hurtful  to  herfSslf  than  troublefome  to  £ng^ 
land.  ,  It  prevented  the  crowns  from  being  feparaU 
ed  *9  as  would  have  nioft  probably  taken. place^  had 
the  two  kingdoms  continued  in  a  (late  of  political 
difunipn.  It  delivered  both  nations  from  the  im^ 
pending  evils  of  z  controverted  r^gal  fuccefiiox^ 
and  the  fears  which  were  juftly  entertained  for  the 
proteftant  religion  and  civil  liberty.  Preferving  to 
lx>th  countries  the  proteftant  feith  and  a  free  li- 
mited monarchy,  both  in  ecclefiafUcal  and  civil 
concerns,  it  left  to  each  party  the  forms,  articles, 
jnftitutions,  and  laws,  to  which  they  were  mofl 
accuftomed  and  attached,  which  were  interwoven 
with  their  manners,  their  fentiments,  their  opinions, 

their  property,  their  domdUc  andcivil  engagements, 

• 

*  See  proceeding  in  the  Scotiih  Parliament  and  nation, 
firom  the  firft  years  of  queen  Anne  till  the  Union ;  and  the 
mevn  not  oaly  of  the  Jaoobitesi  but  of  the  Prefb^terians.  See 
§aioenpiUe|  Cumuoglmi  Soiolkt,  &c.      - 

and 
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fsti  tbor  du|ties.   Both  Scotland  and  Engird  couI4  *  r«nd 

.  Ill*  r       n  •  J  fource  of 

flow  impart  to  each  other,  their  reipecnve  advanr  internal  an4 
tagcs,  and  both  were  gainers  by  the  participa^on.  Of  "fit  to  b^ 
the  two,  the  party  which  laboured  under  the  greateft  J^^m^ 
wants^  no  doubt,  acquired  the  greater  advantage  by 
a  co-partnerflup,  which  afforded  the  means  of  fupply; 
but  the  bene&«^which  Scotland  derived,  being  fUljl 
dependent  02^  her  own  induflry  and  ikill,  fhe  by 
diofe  very  qualities  promoted  the  intereft  of  ^ag- 
land.     Without  minutely  fcrutinizing  the  ccNnpara- 
tive  emoluments  of  both,  we  evidently  perceive^ 
that  England  aad  Scotland,  ijBi  the  fat^HA  of  fubfiit- 
eace^i  acconu^odation,    defence,    ricbe^,    power, 
comfort  at  home,   and  refpe&ability  abroad,   are 
both  feverally  and  jointly  beyond  all  calc^latio^ 
benefited  by  the  Union. 

Conmierce  continued  in  this  reign  to  increafe  c<Hniimc 
in  enterprife,  (kill,  and  fuccefs:  the  views  of  !ioo"ttn£ 
merchants  were  enlarged,  as  thdr  importance  fib  ^^^^"^ 
gready  rofe  Iq  the  co^ununity.  The  war,  no  doubt^ 
interrupted  trade,  by  the  capture  of  fliips ;  this  evil, 
to  a  certain  degree  unavoidable,  was  heightened  by 
the  inattention  of  the  admiralty  to  the  important: 
department  of  its  bufinels,  which  fhould  provide 
convoys*  The  near  relation  df  the  lord  high  ad* 
miral  to  the  fovereign,  through  delicacy  prevented  f# 
dofe  and  vigorous  an  inveftigadon  into  the  condud 
of  naval  affairs,  as  the  interefts  of  commerce  an4 
the  good  of  the  country  required.  But  notwith- 
Ibnding  thefe  difadvantages,  manu&ftures  ind 
commerce  were  extremely  flouriifaing.  Civil  and 
reSgious  liberty  invited  many  mdufbious  and  ikilfu) 

foreign* 
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foreigners  into  this  country ;  while  others  fled  th^ 
ther  from  the  horrors  of  war.  The  enlarged  policy 
of  the  whigs,  who  faw  the  advantages  that  had  re- 
fulted,  and  were  refulting,  from  the  emigration  of 
ingenious  and  induftrious  refugees,  and  who  knew 
that  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nation  rifes  with 
the  number  of  capable  and  a&ive  inhabitants,  in 
'  order  to  attach  the  late  emigrants  completely  to 
the  country,  propofed  that  they  fliould  be  natural- 
ized, and  a  law  was  a&ually  pafled  for  that  pur-* 
pofe ;  which,  lading  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign, 
was  extremely  favourable  both  to  trade  and  public 
credit.  The  refugees  promoted  mahufadiures  and 
merchandife,  and  were  alfo  purchafers  to  a  very 
confiderable  extent  in  the  funds.  One  very  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  increafe  of  commerce  during 
this  reign,  was  the  rife  of  public  credit  i  the  eafc 
with  which  very  large  •  fupplies  were  raifed  for  the 
ufe  of  government ;  and  the  readinefs  with  which 
loans  were  obtained  at  fix  per  cent,  inftead  of  eight, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  three  millions  annually!^ 
befides  the  yearly  taxes.  Our  North  American  co* 
lonies  continuing  to  experience  that  wife  and  be- 
nignant policy,  which,  iatisfied  with  afibrdmg  pro- 
te^on  and  claiming  general  allegiance,  left  in- 
ternal efforts  and  induftry  to  their  own  courfe,  was 

^  According  to  Uie  value  of  money  and  eftunation  of  expences 
in  thofc  times. 

f  The  national  debt^  which,  at  tlie  commencement  of  Anne^t 
rdgfi,  was  i ($9394,70 1 1.  los.  7{d9  at  the  end  of  it  amounted  to 
53>68i»o761.  5B.  6id.  At  by  far  the  greater  part  of  thu  debt 
was  owing  to  Britifh  fubjeds,  it  ia  a  proof  how  much  commcrpe 
and  private  riches  muft  have  been  augmented. 

the 
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the  moll  important  and  rifing  market  for  Britifh 
tnanufadures  and  commerce  ^. 

The  trade  to  the  Weft  India  colonies  was  alfo 
DOW  of  conliderable  importance.  1  he  Eaft  India 
traffic,  fmall  as  it  was,  compared  with  prefent  times, 
yet  notwithflanding  the  cefTation  of  competition  by 
the  union  of  the  two  companies  into  one,  was 
making  a  lucrative  acceflion  to  Britifh  opulence. 
Our  trade  with  Spain  almoil  ceafed,  during  the  war 
concerning  its  crown ;  but  our  traffic  to  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  to  Africa,  was,  from  our  maritime 
ftrength  and  the  weaknefs  of  our  enemies,  pro* 
porti<)nably  enlarged.  Exerting  our  naval  force  in 
annoying  the  enemy,  and  (though  not  uniformly) 
in  prbtefting  our  own  commerce,  we  fully  taught 
contending  nations  a  leffon,  which  they  might  have 
partially  learned  before,  that  if  weaker  commercial 
naval  powers  are  fighting  with  a  ftronger,  while  the 
inferior  lofes  his  mercantile  gain,  the  fuperior,  by 
commanding  the  feas,  promotes  his  trade.  Of  com-  Pr'ncipie»oi 
merdal  treaties  concluded  in  this  reign,  the  con*  economy  mc 
vention  with  Portugal  proved  beneficial  to  this  ^ntoSm!^ 
country,  though  it  fhewed  that  the  principles  of 
commercial  philofophy  were  not  yet  thoroughly  un* 
derflood.  The  revered  authority  of  Locke  had  im- 
preiTed  flatefmen  with  a  Tcry  erroneous  principle  in 
political  economy,  that  national  wealth  confifls  in 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  which  a  country  pof« 
IciTes ;  that  therefore  the  chief  object  of  a  commer- 

*  See  the  ftatement  quoted  by  Mr.  Burke  from  official  docu- 
taattMf  in  hit^peccb»  March  izd^  17759  on  coociiiation  with 
America. 
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cial  ftatefman  is  to  increafe  thefe  precious  mctaffc 
The  profeffed  objeft  of  Mr.  Methven's  treaty  iwith 
Portugal,  was  to  procure  for  Our  commodities, 
gold  from  the  Brazils ;  a  purpofe  which  might  have 
been  effefted  without  any  treaty,  wliife  Britain 
could  fupply  fuch  articles  as  the  poffeflbrs  of  gold 
w^aAted.  The  interchange  has,  on  the  whole,  pi'oved 
more  lucrative  to  the  Portiiguefe,  than  to  the  Britifh : 
ffill,  however,  though  the  balance  of  trade  may 
have  been  againft  us  with  Portugal*,  it  has  been 
advantageous  as  a  fource  of  traffic,  of  revenue,  and 
a  nurfery  for  feamen.  The  chief  obje&ions  to  the 
commercial  treaty  of  Xltrecht,  were  founded  onjhe 
lathe  erroneous  fyftemf.  It  was  alleged,  that  a 
treaty  with  France,  by  interfering  iVith  our  treaty 
with  Portugal,  would  diminifli  our  imports  of 
Brazil  gold, 
chanaer  Anne^s  reign,  notwithflanding'  a  war  of  eleven 
•f  A^'I  y^rSf  v^as  favourable  to  commerce,  and  the  pro^ 
fperity  of  the  country.  In  her  external  relatiori^j 
Brit^  made  much  greater  and  more  exttnGri 
cfibrts  oii  the  continent,  than  at  any  former  periodi 
though  flie  was  predipitate  and  impolitic  in  thi 
liegociation  at  Utrecht,  and  thereby  yielded  mudh 
too  advantageous  terms  to  the  aggreflbr,  whom  (ht 
had  vanquiflied  ;  yet,  in  the  mifery  of  his  people^ 
the  bankruptcy  of  his  finances,  and  the  difcomfiture 
c^  his  force,  &e  evinced  to  Louis,  that  the  unjuft 

^  Set  Wealth  of  Nations*  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 

'f  That'a  trade  may  be  advantageoua  to  a  pattf»  agkinft  whom 
the  balance  i8»  ii  now  Tery  evident ;  as  may  be  clearly  fees 
in  the  Wealth  of  Natioosy  and  alfo  in  the  marquis  of  Lailt 
drtnie's  fpeech  on' the  commercial  treaty  with  France. 

ambition 
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ambition  o£  the  French  fovereign  w^ich  compelled 
Britain  to  arm  againft  him,  rendered  that  fine  coun« 
try  \(qretched,  which  might  have  been  happy* 

While  the  parties,  that  raged  with  fuch  vio- 
knee  from  the  difmififal  of  the  whig  miniftry,  were 
increaiiag  in  '  mutual  hatred  and  inveteracy,  the 
death  of  Anne  called  a  new  family  to  the  throne. 

George,  eledor,  of  Hanover,  a  prince  of  a  folid 
and  vigorous  capacity,  well  {killed  in  the  hiftory 
of  politics  and  intereils  of  the  different  European 
powers,  a  brave,  prudent,  experienced  general, 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  when,  as  next  proteftanfr 
heir  of  the  royal  line,  he  became  by  the  rule  of  in- 
heritance, as  it  had  been  modified  by  the  king  and 
parliament,  fovereign  of  thefe  realms.  In  his  per- 
fon,.  hereditary  fucceifion  was  as  clofely  adhered 
to  as  was  compatible  with  liberty  and  religion : 
the  direfl  and  next  prefumptive  heirs  havmg  cho- 
fen  to  difqualify .  themfelves,  the  next  who  had  not 
difqualified  himfelf  fucceeded.  George^  a  great  G«ai|ei, 
grandfon  of  a  king  of  England,  fprung  from  that 
king's  daughter,  came  to  the  throne ;  inflead  of 
James,  another  great*grandfon  of  the  fame  king, 
fpriH^  from  his  fon.  Hereby  the  extent  and  limit- 
ations  of  hereditary  fucceflion  to  the  crown  were 
afcertained :  the  lineal  heir  was  to  fucceed,  un- 
leis,  by  refuiing  to^cqmply  with  the  conditions  re- 
quired, he  himfelf  ihould  virtually  renounce  the 
inheritance. 

Fitted  by  his  talents,  difpofitions,  and  charafker^ 
ta  govern  his  new  kingdoms  fuitably  to  their  in- 
terells^.and  views^  George's  adminiflration  gave 
much  iatisfaSdon  to  thofe  who  had  flood  forth  as 
•       ^  8  the 
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tlie  cTiampions  of  civil,  religious,  and  conflftudonat 
•nsehed  liberty.  Policy  as  well  as  inclination  attached  him 
«h%»|  firfl:  and  chiefly  to  the  whigs,  the  (Irenuous  fup« 
porters  of  himfelf  and  his  family.  The  tory  leaders 
in  the  laft  miniRry  of  queen  Anne,  had  gone  fuch 
lengths  in  oppoling  the  whigs,  as  to  be  deemed  ini« 
mical  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover. 
If  they  did  not  delign  the  reiloration  of  the  lineal 
heir,  their  adions  had  appeared  conducive  to 
that  purpofe.  They  had  cultivated  a  clofe  inter- 
courfe  with  Louis,  the  great  patron  of  the  pretender  ; 
promoted  known  Jacobites  to  civil  and  military  of- 
fices ;  and  difmiffed  from  the  army  whig  officers, 
to  make  room  for  perfons  attached  to  the  houfe  of 
Stuart.  At  the  eledion,  Jacobites  had  been  coun« 
tenanced  and  chofen,  through  the  influence  and  pa- 
fcfpsdow  tronage  of  the  tory  party  *•  The  minifters  had  ef« 
feded  the  repeal  of  the  barrier-treaty,  which  bound 
the  States-Greneral  to  guarantee  the  proteftant  fuccel^ 
fion ;  were  extremely  cold  to  the  Dutch,  the  zeal- 
ous ihiends  of  that  fettlement ;  and  encouraged  in- 
ve&ives  againfl  king  William,  its  framer,  and  all  its 
principal  fupporters.  The  tones  encouraged  writing 
and  writers  inimical  to  the  proteftant  fucceffion* 
The  high-church,  fo  much  venerated  by  the  tones, 
abetted  the  dodrines  of  indefeafible  hereditary  right, 
and  were  ardent  in  inculcating  intolerance  to  difl 
fenters,  the  warm  friends  of  the  revolution  and  pro- 
teftant fucceflion,  and  enemies  of  jacobitifm  and 
the  principles  by  which  it  was  upheld.    While  the 

*  See  Somerville's  Diflertation  on  tke  Danger  of  the  Pro* 
tellant  Succei&on,  at  the  end  of  bis  Hiftor79  paffim.  Cunning- 
liam'i  Hiftorjr. 

tories 
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toiies  fo  a£bed,  as  to  exhibit  a  probable  appearance 
of  a  friendly  difpofidon  to  the  Jacobites,  they 
ftrenuoufly  oppofed  every  meafure  defired  by  the 
friends  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover  as  conducive  to 
the  fecurity  of  the  proteftant  fucceffion  *.  AU 
though  the  concurrence  of  fo  many  circumftances 
did  not  pofitively  prove  the  tory  leaders  to  have 
formed  a  defi^  againft  the  Hanoverian  fucce/Tion, 
and  though  they  all  might  have  arifen  from  different 
caufes,  yet  they  together  conftituted  fuch  a  degree 
of  probability,  as  to  render  it  prudent  in  the  king  to 
repofe  his  firil  truft  in  the  whigs,  and  to  be  cautious 
and  circumfpeft  in  beftowing  high  offices  on  any  of 
the  adive  tory  leaders  until  he  had  inveftigated 
thdr  inteittions.  But,  perhaps,  it  might  have  been 
practicable  for  the  king  to  have  gradually  conciliated 
the  greater  aunjber  of  the  moft  aftive  tories.  His  Empioyi 
promotion  of  whigs  exclufively,  and  difmiiTion  uciu&l^j, 
<rf"  tories  indifcriminately,  from  the  recent  conduft 
of  both  refpeftively,  was  natural,  though  a  more 
comprehenfive  fcheme  of  policy  would  have  been 
wife.  At  the  time  of  the  acceflion,  the  paflions 
and  prejudices  of  both  fides  were  extremely  high. 
The  cool  and  impartial  examination  of  a  difceming 
and  unbiased  ftranger  muft  have  feen,  that  there 
were  on  both  fides  great  abilities  and  great  virtues, 
mingled  with  the  violence  and  exceffes  of  party 
zeal ;  and  that  the  leading  and  a6Hng  men  on  both 
fides  might  be  rendered  ufeful  in  various  depart* 
ments  of  public  fervice.  But  George,  though  dif- 
ceming, was  not  unbialfed;  though  calm  in  his 

*  See  Swift's  Thoughts  on  the  prefcnt  State  of  Affsirsy  palOm. 

Vol.  L  K  own 
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own  temper,  judicious  in  his  opinions,  and  tempe* 
rate  in  his  condud,  y^t,  from  his  fituation,  and  the 
connedions  which  it  had  didated,  he  was  become 
the  member  of  a  party ;  and  afcended  the  throne 
of  England,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  principles,  but  on  the  other  with  the 
prejudices  and  paffions,  of  an  Englifli  whig«  Chu£> 
ing  from  that  party  his  minifters  and  confiden- 
tial advifers,  he  not  only,  by  this  firft  meafure 
of  his  government,  difgufted  the  tones,  on  account 
of  the  excluiive  preference  of  their  adverfaries,  but 
imbibing  the  refentments  of  the  whigs,  too  readily 
Intemperate  and  haftily  couutenauced  their  profecutions*  The 
the  whiff,  intemperance  of  minifterial  proceedings  excited 
great  difpleafure  among  the  friends,  and  fupporters 
of  the  profecuted  leaders,  and  giving  particular 
4imbrage  to  the  high-church  party,  infpired  the  Ja- 
cobites with  a  notion,  that  the  difapprobation  tefti* 
fied  or  difcovered  on  account  of  thefe  ads,  and  the 
partiality  of  the  king  to  the  whig  party,  indfcated  a 
general  diiTatis&dion  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  hia 
new  government.  From  this  mifapprehenfion,  they 
conceived  the  opportunity  favourable  to  the  Pre- 
tender. Hence,  together  with  the  inftigations  of 
the  old  tyrant  of  France,  arofe  the  rebellion  of  1 7 1 5. 
The  comparatively  fmall  number  of  thofe  who 
joined  in  this  infurredion,  and  the  vaft  majority 
which  adhered  to  king  George,  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  proved,  that  though  certain  counfels 
of  miniftry  were  not  agreeable  to  the  whole  of  the 
nation,  yet  the  houfe  of  Hanover  was  firmly  efla- 
bliihed  on  the  throne.  The  trifling  attempts  that  were 
afterwards  made  in  the  fame  rdgn,  being  ib  fpeedily 

difcomfited. 
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difoomfited,  confirmed  the  fame  pofition«  Indeed 
it  was  evident^  that  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Britifliy 
their  iinnnefs  and  patriotUm,  would  ftrenuoufly  and 
foccefefully  isefift  every  future  attempt  to  deprive 
them  of  the  bleflings  which  they  enjoyed  under  the 
houfe  of  Hanover.  It  was  farther  obvious,  that 
the  lecurity  of  the  king  and  the  exifting  eftabliflio' 
ment  lefted  folely  upon  his  fubje&s  themfelves,  as 
by  thofe  only  the  cUilurbances  w^re  quelled.  But 
though  the  number  of  thofe  who  actively  rofe 
againft  the  king  was  but  fmall,  very  many  conti^- 
nued  diilatisfied  with  the  monopoly  of  favour  and 
confidence  enjoyed  by  the  whigs.  That  policy, 
jufUfiabie  only  if  neceflary,  maintained  a  very  great 
divifion  in  the  kingdom,  and  precluded  the  nation 
from  thefervices  of  many  brave,  able,  and  enter* 
prifing  men.  The  profecutions  againft  the  tory  Pror«ciu 
leaders  very  ilrikingly  manifefted  the  injuftice  and 
oppreffion  arifing  from  a  violent  fpirit  of  party. 
The  moft  arbitrary  minifters  could  not  have  wrefted 
b&s  and  circumftances  more,  to  give  a  plaufible 
colour  to  tyranny,  than  the  ^rofefTed  champions  of 
liberty  in  their  conftrudions  of  Lord  Oxford's 
a£k8  i  in  their  endeavours  to  impute  treafon  *  to 
Bolingbroke  and  Atterbury,  and  in  compelling  the 
moft  illuftrious  and  able  men,  without  any  evidence 
of  guilt,  to  feek  refuge  in  exile. 

The  firft  years  of  the  whig  adxjdiniftration  being 
employed  chiefly  in  reducing  their  adverfaries,  they 

*  Swift's  account  of  the  mode  propofed  in  the  academy  of 
projedorsy  for  difcovering  plots  and  confpiracieSi  was  not  a 
much  orercharged  fatire  againft  the  whig  deviators  from  th^ 
fidtttaiy  ftrsftnefi  of  Edward  III/s  definitioni  of  treafon. 
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afterwards  proceeded  to  a  fyftem  of  general  pofiqr* 
Their  profefTed  objefls  were,  to  fecure  the  proteftant 
fuccefTion,  and  to  promote  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial  profperity  of  the  country.  The  real  taidency  of 
their  conduct,  however,  in  a  great  degree,  was  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  mirdftry  over  the  mowed 
intereft  and  the  legiflature.  The  firft  parlia<* 
ment  which  met  after  George's  accefEon,  being 
elefted  when  the  whigs  had  juil  recovered  their  fii- 
periority,  confifted  in  a  great  meafure  of  members 
of  that  party.  Before  the  three  years  had  expired, 
miniftry  had  declined  very  much  in  popularity. 
The  nation,  though  it  had  ihewn  itfdf  firmly  at« 
tached  to  the  eftablifhment,  did  not  approve  of  the 
exclufive  government  of  one  clafs  of  men.  There 
was  much  reafon,  therefore,  to  expe£):,  that  a  new 
eleftion  might  return  many  reprefentatives  not 
friendly  to  the  whig  monopoly.  To  prevent  fo 
.  probable  an  obftru&ion,  the  whig  leaders  formed 
Septennial  a  vcry  bold  and  eiFedual  proje£l :  this  was  to  pro- 
cure an  a£t  eflablifhing  feptennial  parliaments  in* 
ftead  of  triennial,  and  prolonging  the  prefent  for 
four  years.  The  amount  of  this  aft  was,  that  de- 
legates, chofen  by  their  conftituents  for  three  years, 
voted  without  the  confent  of  thefe  conftituents, 
that  the  truft  (hould  laft  for  four  years  longer  than 
it  had  been  conferred  by  the  owners.  The  al- 
leged reafon  was,  the  prevalence  of  difaffedion 
and  jacobitifm,  which  the  ferment  of  a  new  elefUon 
would  ftimulate  and  promote.  Triennial  parlia- 
ments ferved  to  keep  up  party  divifions  :  a  longer 
term  would  contribute-  powerfully  to  the  eva- 
poration of  difcontent  and  famous  paflions,  and 
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fccure  the  proteftant  fettlement  and  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country.  The  opponents  of  the  change  in- 
fifted^  that  on  the  fame  principle  by  which  tniftees 
continued  their  office  beyond  the  appointment  of 
thdr  employers,  they  might  render  their  power 
perpetual,  and  ceafe  to  depend  on  thofe  employers  ; 
that  fo  long  a  duration  would  afford  to  miniilers  aa 
opportunity  of  fyftemarifing  corruption,  and  efta-* 
blifhing  by  its  means  an  influence  over  the  legifla^ 
ture,  which  might  render  that  body  merely  inftru- 
mental  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  government  ^ 
that  the  will  of  the  king  and  minifter  would  be  the 
ible  rale  of  legiflative  as  well  as  executorial  con- 
dud  ;  that  the  power  of  the  crown  would,  through 
the  whigs,  be  rendered  really  much  greater  than 
the  tones  had  ever  wifhed  to  eftabUlh  or  fup« 
port. 

It  is  certain,  that  miniilerial  influence  in  this  Orewdior 
ragn,  whether  from  the  long  contmuance  of  par-  luflueMc* 
Uament,  or  other  caufes,  became  much  greater 
than  at  any  former  time.  Corruptibn  had  been 
carried  to  a  confiderable  length  by  the  whigs,  in  thd 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  on  particular  occafions:  but 
it  was  referved  for  Walpole  to  eflablifh  it  as  a  me- 
diodical  and  regular  engine  of  government ;  and 
to  bribe  in  a  dextrous  and  circuitous  manner,  which 
might  not  only  efcape  dete£i:ion,  but  in  Tome  degree 
even  impofe  on  the  receiver,  and  which  might  make 
him  fuppofe  that  to  be  the  reward  of  merit  from 
his  country,  which  was  really  the  wages  of  fer- 
vice  to  a  minifter.  Clofely  connected  with 
ftock-jobbers,  and  other  adventurers,  in  projedb 
for  the  acquifition  of  money,  Walpole  found,  w^is. 
through  loans  and  fimilar  government  tianfac* 
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tions,  various  opportunities  of  beftowmg  indired 
donatives.  Nor  was  he  fparing  in  dired  prefents. 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  minifter  who  tho- 
roughly ^mderftood  the  mode  of  managing  partia- 
snents,  and  making  law-givers  willing  tools  in  die 
hands  of  the  co^rt.  He  firfl:  completely  fucceeded 
in  identifying,  according  to  -the  apprehenfion  of  the 
majority,  compliance  with  minifters,  and  patriotifm ; 
oppofition  to  minifters,  and  difafiedion  to  the  confti- 
tution.  George's  reign  is  an  epoch  in  parliamentary 
hiftory,  as,  lince  that  time,  whether  minifters  have 
been  able  or  weak,  wife  or  fooliih,  they  have 
rarely  failed  to  have  the  cooperation  of  parlia- 
ment  in  their  projeds,  whether  ufeful  or  hurtful. 
The  influence  of  die  crown  was  eftabliihed  on  the 
moil  folid  bafis  by  the  whig  party,  and  the  whig 
leader,  fir  Robert  Walpole. 
KtkifoBof  The  reladve  ftate  of  Britain  and  fore^ 
fcwjia**  powers,  did  not  require  from  this  country  any 
powers  gj^j^^  efforts^  Louis  XIV.  after  for  fixty  years  dif- 
turbing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  was  at  length 
dead.  During  the  minority  of  his  fucceiTor,  the 
regent  of  France,  fortunately  for  his  country, 
from  private  and  perfonal  ambidon,  culdvated 
amity  and  intercouffe  with  England,  in  hopes  that 
fhould  the  young  king  die,  Britain  might  aflift  him 
in  fucceeding  to  the  throne,  in  exclufion  of  the 
ftill  more  nearly  related  Hiilip  Bourbon  of  Spain, 
Thefe  felfiih  views  Ipng  cheriihed  peace  and  alliance 
between  the  two  chief  powers  of  the  world. 
France  being  pacific,  none  of  the  other  nadons  could 
afford  any  ferious  ground  of  alarm*  The  menaces 
of  Charles  XII.  or  the  difpleafure  of  the  czar  of  Muf- 
^ovy,  excited  Htde  appreheafiom    The  repeated 
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of  Spain  to  promote  the  claims  of  the  Pre- 
tender, and  to  difturb  the  peace  of  Britain,  unafEfted 
by  France,  were  eafily  cruflied  or  prevented.  A  fignal 
defeat  at  fea  effe&ually  convinced  the  Spgpiih  king 
of  his  impolicy  in  provoking  the  attack  of  an  Englifli 
fleet.      The    harmony  which  prevailed   between  Pwce*** 

twoen 

France  and  George  I.  though  arifing  from  temporary  Frince  aod 
coincidence  of  views  in  his  majefty  and  the  French  ^'^'of 
regent,  rather  than  from  an  enlarged  comprehenfion  ^^^ 
of  folid  and  permanent  interefts,  was  beneficial  to 
both  parties ;  by  allowing  the  two  countries  in 
tranquillity  to  recover  from  -the  evils  of  the  dread* 
ful  wars  which  had  occupied  the  two  preceding 
reigns,  it  manifefted  to  both,  that  found  policy  dic- 
tated agreement,  and  not  difcord,  to  the  two  firft 
kingdoms  of  the  univerfe.  The  king,  in  bis  nego- 
ciations  and  engagements  with  France  and  with 
other  powers,  intended  to  ftrengthen  the  fecurity  of 
the  proteflant  fucceflion :  that  was  the  chief  obje& 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  treaties  in  which  his 
hiftory  fo  very  much  abounds.  Large  and  nume- 
rous fublidies  were  paid  to  purchafe  aififtance,  or  to 
buy  off  apprehended  and  threatened  hoftility  *• 

The  party  in  oppofition  to  minifters  afferted,  that 
as  the  various  attempts  made  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender, had  been  cruihed  by  Britifh  patriotifm  and 
energy,  the  recourfe  to  foreign  affiftance  was  to- 
tally unneceflary.  Experience  had  fhewn,  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  was  difpofed  and  able 
to  fupport  the  confUtutional  eftabliihment.    While 

*  Sec  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  king  of  Sweden»  in  17 17* 
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Bridih  fubjefts  were  attached  to  their  foverdgn,  he 
wanted  ng  foreign  props  to  his  throne. 
King*t  par.  It  vf2S  extremely  natural  for  his  majefty  to  retain 
Lu  natwc  a  partiality  for  his  native  country,  and  under  that  par* 
liiHsiniooi.  tiality  to  blend  and  identify  interefts  that  ceitainly 
had  no  realconnedion. .  Some  of  the  treaties  conclude 
ed,  and  fubfidies  paid  by  Great  Britain,  were,  on  very 
probable  grounds,  alleged  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  advantage  of  Hanover,  without  afford- 
ing the  fmallcft  benefit  to  this  country.  The  ba- 
lance of  power  in  the  two  former  reigns,  fo  necef- 
fary  an  obje£t  of  attention,  and  fo  wife  a  ground  of 
confederacy,  though  under  George  I.  it  produced  a 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  alliances,  yet  really,  while 
France  remained  quiet,  appears  to  have  been  in  no 
danger*.  The  foreign  policy,  however,  of  the 
fu-ft  George,  though,  perhaps  too  minute  and  bufy 
in  detail,  was,  on  the  whole,  fitted  to  maintain  the 
rank  and  refpedability  of  his  kingdoms  among  the 
Continental  powers.  If  Britain  in  his  time  did  ndt 
rife  in  dignity,  at  leaft  (he  did  not  fall. 

The  connedUon  between  the  whigs  and  the  moo 
nied  interell,  produced  a£bs  and  confequences  that 
make  a  memorable  part  of  this  reign*  Commerce 
bad  opened  the  way  to  riches;  riches  acquired, 
ftimulated  accumulation ;  or  contemplated,  excited 
enterprife  and  adventure.  The  gains  of  mercfaan» 
dife  are  commonly  progreiEve.  The  h%b  mtereft 
paid,  or  the  donatives  granted  by  government  on 

•  It  was  upon  the  anxiety  of  the  Britifh  government  about 
the  relative  ilrength  of  its  neighbours,  that  the  Author  of  tlie 
Hiftory  of  John  Bull  intn>duces  his  hero  as  keeping  a  pair  of 
ftsdj^s  to  weigh  his  neighbours. 
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loans,  e&abkd  inany  individuals  to  acquire  fortunes 
much  more  rapidly  than  trade  could  admit.     The  An  «ithn- 
fluttuaung  credit  of  the  ^  national  funds  opened  a  rice  per. 
fource  of  hazardous  gains^by  dealing  in  flock;  or,  merciiaTa- 
to  life  the  appropriate  term,  ftock-jobbing.     This  '^p*» 
kind  of  trafHc,  that  had  been  rifing  in  frequency  as 
the  national  debt  increafed^  was  become  extremely 
prevalent,  and  was  indeed  very  much  encouraged 
by  the  fucceffive  miniflers  of  George ;  who  feeing 
that  jobbing  kept  up  the  price  of  the  flocks,  con- 
iidered  it  as  a  very  beneficial  pradice.     There 
feemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  kind  of  enthufiafm  of  avarice 
throughout  maritime  and  commercial  Europe  at 
this  time,  no  lets  violent  than  the  religious  or  poli- 
tical enthufiafm  of  other  periods.     Money  was  the 
fupreme  obje£l  of  their  thoughts ;  they  confidered 
projeds  of  new  banks ;  new  fchemes  of  adminider- 
ing  or  employing  eflablifhed  funds ;  and  new  modes 
of  traffic,  as  the  means  of  miraculous  accumulation*.  «<*  *.'"»"• 
On  the  phrenzy  of  covetoufnefs  which  impeded  the  tariet  ta 
life  of  found  reafon,  and  generated  the  mofl  vifionary  |[4*°(!L'|gre8. 
fancies,  the  deep  and  defigning  villany  of  minifle- 
rial    projedors   contrived    the   famous.  South-fea  sootiufea 
bubble,  that  burfl  with  fuch  deftruftion  to  its  de-  ^""**'' 
luded  votaries.     Notwithflandtng  the  ruin  which 
overwhelmed  fo  many  froip  this  fpeculation,  there 
continued  a  flrong  propenfity  to  wild  and  fanciful 
adventures,  fqr  many  years  afterwards.     Stock-job- 
bing very  naturally    promotes    other    fpecies    of 
gaming  t,  either  to  increafe  its  gains,  or  compenfate 

♦  Befities  the  &mout  South-fca  fcheme,  there  was  the  MiT* 
filGppi  plan  of  Mr.  Law,  and  numbcrlefs  others  on  the  (ame  vifion« 
suy  principle,  though  lefs  extcnlivc  in  influence  and  importance. 

f  Sop  Life  of  Budgeti  in  BifTct's  edition  of  the  Spefbitor. 
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its  lofles.    Gambling  became  much  more  frequent 
than  it  had  been  in  former  times. 

The  liberal  principles  and  fentiments  of  the 
vhigSy  extending  toleration  to  the  various  k&s  of 
religionifls,  continued  hateful  to  the  high-church  ; 
nor  were  the  whigs  behind  in  enmity ;  their  aver* 
(ion  to  bigotry  carried  them  into  the  oppofite  ex* 
RriigiMt  treme.  Many  of  them  are  juftly  chai^eable  vnth 
"*"^^''  infidelity ;  and  their  leading  politicians^  if  not  un- 
believers, were  indifferent  about  religion,  and  great 
patrons  of  infidels.  The  court,  in  general,  was 
very  lukewarm  in  religious  matters.  With  the 
minifter,  himfeif,  his  fupporters  and  favourites,  ar« 
ticles  of  faith,  the  church,  and  clergy,  were  mod 
frequent  and  acceptable  fubjeds  of  merriment  and 
tmnoraiity.  raillery.  Impiety  was  extremely  fafhionable  in  the 
various  gradations  of  fociety,  to  which  the  court 
example  did  not  fail  to  reach.  Correfponding  to 
fuch  a  ftate  of  religion,  there  was  great  laxity  of  man- 
ners.  To  this  evil,  the  condud  of  the  court  had 
its  ihare  in  contributing.  George,  though  by  no 
means  profligate  in  his  own  chara&er,  yet  tended 
to  encourage  licentious  gallantry^:  according  to 
the  mode  of  debauched  courts  on  the  continent, 
the  king's  miftreiTes  made  their  appearance  regularly 
among  the  nobility*,  were  vifited  by  women  of 
the  higheft  rank  and  fidhion,  and  even  introduced 
to  the  young  princefles  his  grand-daughters.  The 
minifter,  and  all  who  poflefied  or  fought  hvovar^ 
paid  a  moft  fubmiifive  attention  to  the  royal  favoiur- 
ites.      Where  fuch  perfons  prefided,  modeity  and 

*  S^  Lord  Orford's  Remmifccaces^ 
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chaftity  coold  not  be  expeded  greatly  to  praraiL 
Decency  and  morality  were  by  no  means  charac* 
teriilics  of  George's  court* 

This  reign  was  favourable  to'  commerce  and  fi*  Advancn^r 
nance,  efpecially  after  the  appointment  of  Walpole  aod"^^ 
to  be  prime  minifter.  The  policy  of  this  ftatefman,  cw^ 
conftantly  and  fleadily  pacific,  was,  by  that  lingle 
but  momentous  quality,  conducive  to  private  and 
public  opulence.  Raifed  to  office  immediately 
after  the  failure  of  the  South-fea  fcheme,  he  ftu- 
dioufly  and  eameftly  endeavoured  to  repair  the  mif- 
chiefs  produced  by  that  celebrated  fraud,  and  was 
fuccefsful  in  his  efforts.  Havii^  fettled  the  bu* 
finefs  of  the  South-fea,  and  reftored  public  credit, 
he  direded  his  attention  to  manufa&ures  and  trade, 
and  ihewed  that  his  views  were  both  liberal  and 
^teniive.  He  found  the  foreign  trade  fhackled 
with  numerous  petty  dudes  and  impoverifhing 
taxes,  which  obftruQed  the  exportadon  of  our  ma- 
nufaftures,  and  lefTened  the  importadon  of  the 
moft  necef&ry  commodities.  He  framed  the  bene-  Liberal  po. 
ficial  plan  of  aboliihing  all  thefe  reftridions,  and  wLpoic 
giving  freedom  to  the  moft  valuable  branches  of 
our  external  and  internal  commerce  *•  At  his  in* 
fiance,  a  bill  was  paffed  for  that  purpofe.  By  his 
perfuafion  alfo,  a  law  was  ena&ed  for  encouraging 
the  importadon  of  navsd  ftores  from  North  America. 
Since  diefe  commodities  were  necefTary  for  the  navy, 
he  thought  it  much  wifer  to  be  fupplied  from  our 
own  plantations,   efpecially  -  as  we  could  be  fur» 

*  pSee  Cox's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolci  part  i.  p.  164. 
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niihed  at  a  cheaper^te,  and  as  our  colonies  took 
our  own  manufadures  in  exchange.  Befides, 
fhould  England  be  at  war  with  Ruffia,  that  fource 
of  naval  (lores  might  be  clofed ;  by  Walpole*s  re- 
gulation, another  was  opened.  The  promotion  of 
commerce  was  one  great  obje£t  of  his  pacific  dif- 
pofuions:  he  was  very  averfe  to  hoftilities  with 
Spain  when  threatened  in  1726,  through  the  unna^ 
tural  union  between  Philip  and  the  emperor.  The 
commerce  with  Spain  was  very  extenfive  and  im- 
portant to. Great  Britain.  Such  a  fource  of  re- 
venue and  riches  he  was  unwilling  to  obftrud  by 
His  ▼wwi  precipitate  war.  ^s  views  of  the  benefits  arifing 
from  our  foreign  fettl^nients,  juft  and  found,  pre- 
fented  a  lefibn  of  colonial  policy,  which  it  would 
have  been  fortunate  for  Britain  if  his  fucceffors 
bad  always  followed.  A  fpeculative  projedor 
having  propofed,  that  the  American  plantations 
ihould  be  fubjed  to  taxes,  Walpole,  with  a  difcri-r 
minating  and  comprehenfive  idea  of^their  real  adU 
Uty,  faw  that  without  impoft,  by  their  induftry  and 
profperity,  they  were  rapidly  promoting  the  private 
wealth  and  public  revenue  of  Britain,  and  totally 
reje&ed  the  advice. 

In  the  contefts  between  king  George  and  his  fon 
the  prince  of  Wales,  Walpole,  though  he  could  not 
avoid  giving  fome  umbrage  to  the  heir-apparent, 
yet  impreflfed  both  him  and  his  princefs  Caroline 
with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  political  talents; 
When,  on  the  king's  death,  Georgell.  afcended  the 
throne,  Walpole  was  continued  in  his  office,  be« 
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ca^e  their  ntajefties  *  thought  no  other  perfon  could 
be  found  fo  well  qualified  for  direfling  the  helm  of 
public  affairs. 

George  fl.,  a  prince  of  upright  intentions  and  die  George  11. 
ftrideft  honour,  but  of  moderate  talents,  and  inferior 
to  his  father  in  force  of  underftanding,  adopted  .doptithe 
his  political  notions  and  prejudices ;  confidered  the  J."J*["**  ""* 
whigs  as  the  only  fubjefiks  to  be  trufted;  enter-  HcyofbU 
tained  groundlefs  alarms  of  the  defigns  of  the  jaco« 
bites ;  and  renewed  or  formed  numerous  alliances 
for  fecuring  the  proteftant  fucceffion  f.    He  was 
anxiouily  and  inceflantly  bufy  with  engagements 
and  projefts  for  preferving  the  balance  of  power, 
and  very  partial  to  the  interefl  of  his  German  do« 
minions.  The  minifter,  adhering  to  his  pacific  plans,     ^ 
gratified  his  mafter  by  promoting  German  alliances 
and  fubfidies,  but  prevented  the  nation  from  being 
embroiled  in  wan      Some  of  his   treaties  were 
deemed  very  impolitic,  efpecially  the  treaty  of  Se* 
ville,  by  which  Britain  introduced  a  branch  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  into  Italy,   and  depreffed  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  the  natural  ally  of  England. 

Skilful  as  he  was  in  forming  produdive  fchemes 
of  finance,   Walpole's  public  economy  was  by  no 

•  From  Lord  Orford's  Reminifcenccs,  it  appears  that  the 
king  intended  to  chufe  a  new  minifter ;  but  that  the  queen, 
gnatly  his  fttperior  in  abOitiefiy  and  who  governed  hia  majefty, 
though  (he  appeared  to  be  implicitly'  fubmiflive  to  him,  induced 
him  to  continue  Walpole  in  office. 

•)•  The  prince  of  Hcflc,  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttle,  and  other 
petty  princes  of  Germany,  gravely  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
throne  of  Britain,  and  received  fublidies  for  their  notable  fer- 
vicesl  See  SmoUet,  pailim ;  fee  aU«  the  comments  of  the 
Crafumao ;  and  Fog's  Journal. 
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means  equal  to  his  invention  or  difcovery  of  peci3» 
niary  refources.  There  was,  indeed,  a  profufe  walle 
isptoctof  of  the  national  treafures.  Trade  had  greatly  in- 
^!^'  creafed,  and  many  new  taxes  had  been  inipofed ; 
yet  in  fo  long  a  period  of  7>rofound  peace,  which 
underwent  no  material  interruption  from  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  1739, 
the  whole  fum  paud  oflF  was  no  more  than  8,328,3 54L 
17s.  ii-rT<l*  ^^  ^^^  capital  of  the  pubUc  debt  at 
that  time  amounted  to  46,954,623!.  35.  4A<1* 
A  great  fource  of  expenditure  was  what  the  mi- 
nifter  called  fecret-fervice  money,  by  which  he  pro* 
fefied  to  mean  fums  required  for  difcovering  the 
fecret  intentions  of  neighbouring  powers.  This 
fund,  according  to  the  minifter's  accoimt,  was  ex« 
tremely  tifeful  in  enabling  him  to  difcover  and  dis- 
concert the  wicked  proje&s  of  Jacobites,  and  their 
friends,  in  fordgn  countries.  Another  great  fource 
of  expence,  the  fubfidies  to  German  principalities 
for  watching  over  the  fafety,  intereft,  and  efta^ 
blifiied  government  of  Great  Britain,  was  alfo,  by 
the  minifter's  account,  to  be  reckoned  a  premium 
paid  for  infuring  the  kingdom  againft  Jacobites. 
The  balance  of  power  alfo  had  its  (hare  in  exa&ing 
fubfidies  from  England*  The  Britifh  ftatefmen  of 
that  time,  indeed,  appear  to  have  confidered  the 
maintenance  of  an  equipoife,  as  the  lUpreme  and 
conftant  end  of  our  foreign  politics,  inftead  of  a 
means  fometimes  necelTary  for  the  fecurity  of  Bri« 
tain,  and  only  when  neceflary,  wifely  employing 
Britifh  eflforts.  Although  by  the  aft  of  fettlement 
it  was  provided,  that  Britain  fhould  not  be  involved 
in  any  engagements  on  account  of  Hanover,  yet 

various 
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Tariotts  unties  and  ftipuladcns  wera  made,  by 
which  espence  was  incurred  by  thefe  realms  on 
account  of  that  elefkorate.  The  proteftant  fuccef^ 
fion,  and  balance  of  power,  were  alfo  minifterial 
reaibns  for  the  regular  and  conllant  maintenance  of 
a  much  greater  number  of  troops  within  the  king* 
dom,  than  the  apparent  ftate  of  internal  tranquil- 
lity and  foreign  politics  rendered  neceflary.  Car- 
dinal Fleury,  as  pacifically  difpofed  as  the  Britifli 
minifter,  and  having  unlimited  control  over  the 
weak  and  incapable  Louis  XV.,  cultivated  a  friendly 
intercourfe  with  England.  The  emperor  found  it 
his  intereft  to  refume  his  conne£Uons  with  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  fecure  the  pragmatic  fan^on^ 
by  which  his  hereditary  dominions  were  guaranteed 
to  his  daughter^  his  only  iflue.  Spain  interfering 
with  certain  parts  of  our  trade  on  coafts  to  which 
ihe  pretended  an  exclufive  right,  employed  no  ef- 
forts which  a  naval  force^  vigilantly  exerted  and  ju* 
dicioufly  ftationed,  might  not  have  prevented. 
Other  ftates  were  either  too  inconfidersd>le,  or  too 
remote,  to  give  any  alarm  to  Great  Britain,  or  to 
render  any  unufual  military  exertions  neceflary. 
The  taxes  required  by  the  minifter  for  defraying  "'<^^^ 
ezpences,  deemed  by  a  confiderable  part  of  the  ftaadiogdic 
nation  ufelefs,  were  felt  as  fevere  grievances.  The  **"'  ^*^^ 
regular  and  increafing  preflure,  however,  caufed 
much  Ids  dilpleafure  and  ahrm,  than  one  of  the 
modes  propofed  for  levying  the  impoftsj  this 
fcheme  of  e^ablifliihg  an  excife  on  wine  and  to- 
bacco, though  if  the  alileirments  were  at  ^11  neceflary, 
as  pnxltt£tive,  and  as  little  burdenfome  *  a  means 

*  Sec  Wealth  of  Nations^  voL  iiL  p.  3;8. 
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of  coUedion,  as  could  be  adopted  in  fuch  fabjedis 
of  revenue  f  yet,  from  party  ardour  and  mifrepre* 
fentation,  combined  with  the  intereft  of  fmnggling 
merchants,  raifed  fuch  a  clamour  as  would  have  dri« 
yen  him  from  his  office,  unlefs  he  had  abandoned 
his  propofltion* 
s^teof  p».  'pji^  opponents  of  his  adminiftratbn,  or  any  of 
his  counfels,  the  minifter  afie6led  to  confider  as  ene- 
mies of  the  ftate  ;  and  fucceeded  in  imprefling  that 
opinion  on  many  patriotic  and  loyal  fubjeds,  and 
aifo  on  the  king  himfelf,  who,  pofleiling  honeft 
intentions  and  not  great  fagacity  of  underftanding, 
was  credulous,  and  eadly  duped  by  the  profeflions  of 
thofe  whom  h^  regarded  as  his  friends.  The  ability 
of  Walpole  did  not  only  convince  the  king,  diat  the 
adverfaries  of  the  minifter  were  the  enemies  of  the 
houfe  of  Hanover,  and  of  the  proteftant  fuccefSon, 
but  even  imprinted  the  fame  notion  on  the  fuperior 
penetration  of  the  queen.  Caroline,  indeed,  as  is 
now  well  known,  was  the  chief  fupporter  of  Wal- 
pole, as  fhe  was  the  iupreme  diredor  c^  bis  majo- 
fty  *.  But,  with  the  addreCs  of  a  ftronger  mind  go- 
iteming  by  influence  a  weaker,  fhe  cautioufiy  con- 
cealed from  the  lung  himfelf  her  power  over  his  pub- 
lic meafures.  Walpole  eftablifhed  with  the  court- 
party  the  following  doftrine :  ^  Whoever  oppofes 
this  whig  admmiftration  is  a  tory ;  all  tones  are  Ja- 
cobites ;  every  one,  therefore,  that  oppofes  the  mi- 
nifter, is  a  Jacobite."  So  much  is  the  generality  of 
mankind  governed  by  words  inftead  of  precife  ideas^ 

*  See  Lord  Orford's  Rjemioifcenccty  and  Cuxc's  Moooin  of 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  paffim. 
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that  many  expreffed  thdr  approbation  of  fecret-fer- 
vice  money,  foreign'  fubiidies,  the  iticreafe  of  the 
army,  and  frequent  fufpenfion  of  the  habeas  corpus^ 
to  demonftrate  that  they  were  not  jacobites.  The 
minifter,  indeed,  was  Supported  by  the  principal 
whig  families,  by  thofe  who,  ftyling  themfelves  the 
whig  connection,  have  profeffed  to  think  that  they,  ^^'t  ««- 
and  they  only,  fupported  the  principles  of  conftitu- 
tional  liberty,  and  the  proteilant  fucceilion ;  and, 
therefore,  that  they  only  ought  to  be  entrufted  with 
the  adminiftration  of  aifairs  under  the  houfe  of  Ha- 
nover. This  combination  was  ftrengthened  and 
confoKdated  by  domeftic  affinities.  The  great  whig 
houfes,  by  an  extenfive  chain  of  inter-marriages, 
formed  a  kind  of  family-compaft,  fubfervient  to 
their  political  fchemes  for  governing  the  ftate.  Wal- 
pole  held  his  office  by  various  tenures :  his  own  abi- 
liries,  and  his  declared  attachment  to  whig  principles 
and  the  protcftant  fucceffion  ;  his  effiwts  for  keep- 
ing out  the  Pretender,  and  fupporting  the  monied  in- 
tereft ;  for  extending  commerce,  and  improving  re- 
venue, and  maintaining  the  balance  of  power :  he 
was  farther  ftrengthened  by  the  whig  junto,  guided 
by  his  talents  and  addrefs ;  the  high  opinion  and  at- 
tachment of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  convic- 
tion of  both  that  his  counfels  chiefly  and  moft  effec- 
tually fecured  them  on  the  throne.  He  rivetted  the 
confidence  of  George,  by  the  zealous  promotion  of 
bis  eledonJ  ^nd  fubfidifrng  projeAs.  He  pofleflfed 
manyperfonal  friends,  whom  he  had  attached  to 
himfelf  by  his  condud,  the  apparent  opennefs  and 
£uniliar  edis  of  his  manners,  by  accumulated  bene- 
fits, and  efpedally  by  a  liberal  and  judicious  diftribu- 
Vou  L  L  tion 
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Waipoie'f  tion  of  fecret»fervice  money.  He  had  alfo,  throudi 
fupportiit.  the  lad-mentioned  means,  a  very  numerous  body  of 
fupporters  in  literary  men,  at  lead  in  writers^ 
who,  in  various  departments  of  compofition,  hUlo* 
irical  *,  political,  theological,  in  lyric  and  dramatic 
poetry  f,  praifed  the  minifterial  plans^  and  vilified 
the  opponents  of  government.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
in  the  hiflory  of  literature,  never  had  fo  many  pens 
been  employed  in  panegyrifing  a  court  or  miniflry, 
as  while  Sir  Robert  Walpole  direded  the  helm  of 
affairs. 

With  fuch  intrinfic  and  extrlnfic  power,  Walpole 
continued  longer  in  office  |,  than  any  minifter  (ince 
the  Cecil  of  Elizabeth.  In  all  that  time,  he  had  ex« 
perienced  great  oppofition,  and  uniformly  refilled 
attacks  with  an  ability  and  addrefs  that  very  dexte- 
roufly  adapted  themfelves  to  the  changing  nature 
and  mode  of  political  enmity  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter- Though  the  nunifter  en^voured  to  re- 
prefent  the  oppofer  of  his  fchemes  as  the  fapporter 
of  the  Pretender,  he  very  thoroughly  knew  that  the 
greater  number  were  not  friends  to  the  houfe  of 
MWiu)^.  Stuart.  The  adverfaries  of  Walpole  confided  of 
different,  and  indeed  heterogeneous,  claffes  of  politi- 
cal men.  Fird,  there  were  difcontented  whigs,  who 
difapproved  of  his  meafures,  and  repined  at  the  pre*^ 
f<^ence  given  tp  Sir  Robert  Walpole  over  themfelves : 
fecondly,  the  tories,  who  were  difpleafed  at  the  exdu- 

•  Tiaddy  OUmixon.  &c.  / 

f  Eafden,  Cibber,  Sec.    Of  pamphlets*  periodical  journaltt 

and  pc^tical  fennoiit»  there  was  a  yaft  mi^tipUcity  of  writen. 
%  From  bia  fecond  appoiatment  in  17201  to  hii  difmiifion  ti^ 
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ihre  promotion  of  the  whigs,  but  not  inlmidal  to  die 
houfe  of  Hanover :  and  thirdly,  the  Jacobites.  Though 
thefe  bft  were  unfriendly  to  the  fkmily  on  the  throne^ 
many  of  them  contented  themfelves  with  wiflies^ 
atid  appeared  nowife  difpofed  to  hazard  their  own 
lives  and  fortunes  in  order  tq  elevate  the  Pretender 
to  the  throne.  They  adhered  to  the  tories,  in  hopes 
with  them  to  foment  and  increafe  national  difcontent. 
Ezpe&ations  had  arifen  on  different  tK:cafions,  that 
the  minifter's  downial  approached :  the  tones  and 
the  oppofition  whigs  refpedively  hoped  to  fucceed, 
but  both  were  difappointed.  The  fplendid  genius  soHnc- 
of  Bolingbroke,  now  pardoned  and  returned  from  ^^^* 
exile,  animated  and  dire£ked  the  tories ;  whil^  the 
acute  and  ftrong  underftanding,  brilliant  wit,  vigor- 
ous and  impreffive  eloquence  of  Pulteney,  headed  Puitntr^ 
the  difaffe£led  whigs.  Different  as  thefe  two  claiTes 
were  in  abftrad  political  opinion,  yet  they  concur^  ^ 
red  in  prefent  objed  and  proximate  motive :  they 
both  defired  to  overthrow  the  miniften  The  jaco-* 
bites  were  no  lefs  defirous  of  the  difmii&on  of  the 
whig  connection,  and  Walpole  individually.  A  co* 
alidon  was  now  deemed  expedient:  and  the  ami* 
minifterialifts,  with  Bolmgbroke  and  Pulteney  at 
their  head,  became  one  united  body;  the  former 
bemg  the  chief  framer  of  their  fch/smes,  the  latter 
the  moft  a^ve  and  efficient  agent  in  parliament. 
Thdr  plan  of  operations  was,  by  the  union  of 
parliamentary  and  literary  talents  and  their  com- 
bined influence,  firft  to  fap,  and  then  deftroy  the 
power  of  Walpole.  In  the  execution  of  their 
plan,  they  fet  on  foot  the  celebrated  Craftfman,  TheCniti^ 
which,  with  gr^t  and  comprehenfive  ability,  viewed 
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the  various  caufes  of  difcontent,  and,  with   ver^ 
fatile  ingenuity,    adapted  itfelf  to   the  numerous 
clailes  of  die  difcontented.     This  paper  attracted 
high-churchmen,  by  ridiculing  and  fatirifing  low- 
churchmen,  whig  bifhops,  and  particularly  Hoad- 
ley.      Reprobating  the  impolicy  and  iniquity  of 
continental  *  alliances  and  fubfldies  ;   fecret-fervice 
money,  taxes,  and  (lock-jobbing;    the  mifchiefs 
that  arofe  from  a  funding-fyftem,   the  anticipa- 
tion of  future  induflry,  and  the  immenfe  mafs  of 
corruption  which  miniilers  had  eftabliflied  through 
the  conunand  of  fo  much  national  treafure;  and 
the  evils  of  the  South  Sea  fcheme,  cotemporary 
and  fubfequent  hubbies,  all  which  originated  in  the 
national  debt ;  it  gratified  the  tories.    To  pleafe  the 
ja<;obites,  it  expofed  the  expenfive  inconvenience 
and  ufeleflhefs  of  engagements  incurred  by  E[ritain 
for  the  fake  of  Hanover  ;  and  exhibited  the  prefent 
government  as  in  its  condud:  totally  oppofite  to  the 
prindples  and  ftipulations  of  the  a£t  of  fettlement. 
To  the  whigs  it  appealed,  upon  their  own  genuine  and 
original  do&rines  and  fentiments.     The  prefent  ad- 
miniftration  had,  by  unexampled  corruption,  efta- 
bliihed  an  influence  more  defpotical,  than  the  power 
which  the  moft  tyrannical  of  the  Stuarts  ever  fought. 
Through  corrupt  legiflators,  the  influence  of  the 
crown  invaded  our  property  by  exorbitant  taxes, 
totally  imneceflary  for  the  fecurity  of  the  country, 
and  employed  the  money,  either  for  bribery,  the  in* 
creafe  of  a  ftanding  army,  or  fome  other  means  of 
giving  eiScacy  to  miniftry,  at  the  expence  of  Britiih 
liberty  and  property.    The  promoters  of  boundlefs 
kingly  power,   by  whatever  means,  direct  or  in- 
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&reStj  muft  be  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  every  real 
whig :   the  fupporters  of  miniftry  were  only  Jiomi* 
nal  and  pretended  whigs,  whofe  great  obje£t  it  was 
to  extend  the  influence  of  the  executive  government. 
Thefe  varied  reafons,  addrefTed  to  different  political 
dafies^  the  ableft  men  of  oppoiition,  both  in  parlia- 
ment and  the  Craftfman,  as  well  as  in  fubordinate 
publications,  adapted  to  particular  fubjeds,  oCcaiions, 
and  circumftances.  Accommodating  their  ftridures 
to  the  political  diverfities  of  Englifhmen,  they  fpoke 
alfo  to  principles  in  which  they  were  very  generally 
agreed.     They  addreffed  their  mercantile  and  war- 
like fpirit ;  they  inveighed  againft  the  depredations 
of  the  Spaniards,  as  injurious  to  our  national  inte- 
reft;  and  our  long  and  tame  fuiFerance  of  thefe,  as 
incompatible  with  national  honour.     At  laft  they  w.r  with 
fucceeded  in  driving  the  nation  to  war  with  Spain,    ^***' 
and  compelling  Walpole  to  retire  from  the  admini* 
ftradon  of  Britiih  afiairs. 

That  dexterous  politician,  knowing  the  nation  to  waipoie  n. 
be  incenfed  againft  him,  when  he  faw  that  it  would  *"'' 
be  impoifible  for  him  any  longer  to  retain  his  office, 
found  means  to  fecure  an  indemnity  and  a  peer- 
age ;  to  divide  the  party  that  had  exerted  itfelf 
fo  long,  eagerly,  and  ftrenuouily,  againft  his  mea* 
fures  ;  and  to  form  a  coalition  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  his  adverfaries.  By  this  means,  he  infured 
the  undHturbed  enjoyment  of  his  riches  and  honours,. 
The  people  thought  themfelves  betrayed  by  the  late 
declaimers  againft  minifterial  corruption;  and  in 
their  refentment  toward  thofe  whom  they  branded  as 
apoftates  from  patriotifm,  forgot  their  rage  aigainft 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.    The  admimftration  that  was 
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now  formed  confilled  chiefly  of  whigi,  with  fome 
tory  converts.  They  engaged  warmly  in  continentsU 
politics,  and;  in  a  great  degree,  merely  to  gratify 
his  Majefty's  eledoral  prepofTei&ons,  involved  the 
nation  in  war  much  farther  th^  was  neceiTary  for 
the  fecurity  of  Britain  *•  They  encouraged  treaties 
and  fubfidies  for  purpofes  totally  ufelefs  to  the  coun- 
try, though  requiring  immenfefums  of  Britifli  money) 
and  they  fupported  the  introdudion  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries for  guarding  and  defending  England, 
^tinentai  France  having,  by  long  peace  and  profperous 
commerce,  repaired  the  ftrength  that  had  been  ex^ 
hauiled  by  the  fplendid  but  infatuated  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV.,  refumed  her  ufual  chara£ler,  and  dif- 
turbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  continent.  The  death 
of  the  emperor  afforded  her  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Germany ;  and, 
notwithftanding  her  acceflion  to  the  pragmatic  fanc- 
d(9n,  of  endeavouring  to  wreft  poffeffions  from  the 
queen  of  Hungary.  The  critical  fituation  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  rendered  it  expedient  for  Great 
Britain  to  employ  a  confiderable  force  to  prevent 
Maria  Terefa  from  being  overpowered.  From  the 
loyal  and  patriotic  zeal  of  her  gallant  fubjeds,  to- 
gether with  the  contributions  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Auftrian  dominions  were  foon  delivered  from  the 
impending  danger.  Thus  far  impartial  politicians 
approved  of  Britifli  interference  j  but  when  vaft  fums 
of  money  were  expended  for  adjufting  difputes  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  by  which  it  was  impofliblc 
the  intereit  of  Britain  could  be  either  direfUy  or 

*  Sc^  SffioUet,  voL  iii.  chap.  7.  paflim. 
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iadiredly  afleded,  very  great  difeontents  arofe,  Un-  BriM  in. 


dcr  the  prefTure  of  enormous  taxes,  the  people  c^g^g^  ^ 


gricvoufly  complained,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  >*^«^ 
fruits  of  their  induftry  were  employed  to  promote 
the  interefts  of  Hanover,  and  afforded  the  contri^ 
butors  no  advantage  in  return  for  their  contri}>tt« 
tions.  In  the  ardour  of  continental  projefte,  tha 
Britifli  government  bellowed  very  inadequate  atten- 
tion on  the  chief  bulwark  of  Britifh  power.  Oof 
commerce  was  much  more  annoyed  than  at  any 
former  period,  even  while  we  had  to  contend  with 
Spain  only  as  principal.  France  having  foon  with* 
out  prov€>cation  taken  a  part  in  the  war,  our  trade 
was  extremely  diilrefled.  The  merchants  loudljK 
complained  that  their  interefts  were  ne^e&ed,  and 
join^  in  an  outcry  againft  the  de^toral  prepofleft 
fions  of  the.king,  to  which  'they  faid  ouV  commerce 
and  navy  were  lacrificed.  The  employment  at  this 
tinie  of  a  great  body  of  Hanoverian  troops  with* 
in  this  ifland,  added  to  the  diflfati^fttftion  of  the  na^ 
tion ;  and  the  Hanoverians  became  extremely  unpo- 
pular.  The  Jacobites,  feeing  the  prevailing  fentiment, 
eameftly  promoted  the  difcontent;  but  conceived  it 
to  be  much  greater  than  it  eventually  proved*  They 
exaggerated  the  difpleafure  which  was  excited  by 
the  king's  fuppofed  preference  of  Hanoverian  to 
Brit^h  intereft,  and  conftrued  it  into  a  diflike  of  the 
houfe  of  Hanover,  in  hopes  that  the  diflatisfa£tion 
might  pave  the  way  for  the  re^ftabliflxment  of  the 
houfe  of  Stuart  on  the  Britifh  throne.  Foreign 
powers  conceived  the  fame  idea,  and  France  at* 
tempted  an  inva(ion«    The  naval  force  of  England,      1741. 
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however,  began  now  to  be  better  direfled,  and  ca* 
lily  crufhed  .every  open  attempt  of  the  enemy. 
The  arrival  of  the  young  Pretender  the  following 
year,  proved  that  loyalty  and  patriodfm  in  Britifh 
hearts,  when  the  king  and  country  are  attacked,  ab- 
foTb  all  partial  difcontents.  The  young  adventurer, 
fupported  by  a  ftrong  band  of  heroic  though  mif. 
guided  votarieg  ♦,  found  *  that  every  attempt  wa$ 
and  would  be  unavailing,  to  afcend  a  throne  which 
was  confirmed  to  another  by  the  free  choice  and 
intereft  of  the  people.  Common  danger  abolifli- 
ed  all  di(lin£tions :  whigs  and  tones,  churchmen 
and  diifenters,  united  againft  an  inroad  which 
threatened  the'fubverfion  of  the  conftitution  and  the 
plunder  of  property.  Government  experienced 
from  the  funded  fyftem  one  of  the  chief  political 
advantages  which  its  firft  authors  had  predicted. 
The  great  numbers  who  were  intereiled  in  fupport- 
ing  national  credit,  vigoroufly  exerted  themfelves  to 
fupport  the  caulh  with  which  they  conlidered  pri- 
vate and  public  profperity  as  identified.  In  0|>- 
pofing  rebellion,  and  fupporting  their  lawful  and 
conftitutional  king,  they  knew  and  felt  they  were 
fupporting  their  liberty,  their  property,  their  fami- 
lies, and  themfelves.  The  rebellion  in  1 745  proved 
a  mod  favourable  crifis  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover. 
It  marked  the  difference  between  difapprobadon  of 
certain  meafures  of  his  majefty  or  his  minifters,  and 
difaffe&ion  to  the  title  and  government  of  the  houfe 
of  Brunfwick.  Britons  faw,  regretted,  and  cen- 
fured,  the  king's  predilection  for  his  German  ter« 

*  See  Home'i  Hiftoiy  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745. 
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ritorieSy  and  the  expence  and  trouble  in  which  they 
involved  this  country ;  but  they  difcerned  that  thk 
"was  only  a  temporary  inconvenience,  arifing  fix)m 
George  II.  individually,  as  it  had  from  his  father, 
but  not  likely  to  defcend  to  future  reprefentatives  of 
the  family  of  Hanover.    The  reigning  king  was 
not  only  bom  in  Hanover,  but  educated  there  in  all 
the  notions  and  fendments  of  the  country,  and  had 
never  left  it  until  he  pafledhis  thirtieth  year^  a  pe- 
riod at  which  the  characters  of  men  are  formed, 
matured,  and  afcertained.    It  was  therefore  natural   Natorai  for 
for  George  to  cheriih  Hanover,  once  the  only  ob-   to*bI  prtiii 
jefi  of  his  expefted  inheritance,  and  to  attend  to  its   ^o***'^**^* 
interefts  much  more  than  was  wife  and  politic  in  a 
king  of  Great  Britain.     The  whigs,  whom  he  had 
long  confidered  as  the  props  of  his  kingly  power,  and 
vho  had,  from  the  time  of  William,  been  favour- 
able to  continental  connections,  readily  coincided 
m  his  ele&oral  projeds,  and  encouraged  his  coftly 
fcheme  of  fubftdizing  foreign  dates  to  fight  their 
own  battles,  or  the  battles  of  other  powers  whofe 
fuccefs  was  not  necefTary  to  the  fecurity  of  Britain. 
Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  heir  of  the  crown,  was  a    Fredtrkk 
child  *  when  his  grandfather  afcended  the  throne  of  w«ics, 
Britain.     Having  early  imbibed  Engliih  ideas,,  he   teiSiTct  tm 
was  inimical  to  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  continental   ^^l^ 
engagements  and  cxpeiifive  fubfidies,  and  averfc  to   ^l^^jji' 
that  policy  of  his  father  and  grandfather  which  con-   of  pvty^ 
ferred  offices  of  high  truft  on  one  party  exclufively. 
Hence  it  was  expe£ted  that  when  providence  fhould 
call  him  to  the  throne,  he  would  be  lefs  par- 

*  He  wai  born  January  1707;  and  was  10  the  eighth  year  of 
his  age  atlhe  acceifiony  Aug.  ift|  1714. 
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tial  to  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  Ids  dt^fed 
to  an  interference  in  German  politics^  The  prince 
had  a  numerous  family,  who,  being  all  natives  of , 
England,  were  brought  up  from  their  infancy  in  th^ 
opinions  and  fentiments  of  Engliflimen.  Eminent 
for  domeftic  virtues,  his  highnefs  and  his  princefn 
and  inftnt  diredied  their  chief  attention  to  the  tuition  of  their 
meau  into  cMldren,  and  cfpecially  to  initiate  their  heir  in 
]^*  the  opinions,  principles,  fentiments,  and  difpo- 
fitions,  befitting  a  perfonage  deflined  to  be  fove- 
•  reign  of  Great  Britain,  'f  he  rebellion  alfo  demon* 
ftrated  that  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick  was  not  fup« 
ported  by  a  party  only,  but  by  the  Britifti  nation  ; 
and  probably  added  ftrength  to  the  former  convic- 
tion of  the  heir  of  the  crown,  that  a  king  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Britain  (hould  rule  for  all  his  fub«- 
jefts,  and  chufe  fervants  according  to  merit,  and 
not  party-creeds ;  and  confirmed  his  determinatioa 
to  infufe  the  fame  do^rine  into  his  eldeft  fon. 
improre.  Thc  meafurcs  fpecdily  adopted  for  preventing 
f^^^  future  rebellion,  efiecked  a  moft  important  and 
happy  change  in  the  northern  part  of  the  united 
kingdom.  The  overthrow  of  ariftocratical  tyranny 
in  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurifdidions,  efta* 
bliflied  law  and  order,  extended  conftitutional 
liberty,  fecured  property,  ftimulated  induftry,  and 
contributed  powerfully  to  civilize  the  Highlanders^ 
and  turn  to  beneficial  efforts  that  bold  energy  of 
charader  which  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  exerted 
in  depredations,  feuds,  and  infurre£Uons.  So 
ftrangly  exhibiting  the  ftriking  and  prominent  vit*. 
tues,  die  intrepid  courage,  the  indc&tigable  a£ti« 
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yjtj^  the invineible  bardinefs,  the  unfliaken fidelity*, 
and  ardent  attachments  of  thofe  generous  moun- 
taineers, a&uated  by  a  miftaken  principle,  pointed 
them  out,  when  they  ihpuld  be  better  informed  and 
more  fortunately  guided,  as  powerful  contributors 
to  the  benefit,  honour,  and  glory  of  Britain  f. 

In  her  continental  exertions,  Britain  in  this  tCh 
dious  war  difplayed  her  ufual  courage,  and  incurred 
enormous  ezpence,  without  accomplifhing  any  puiv 
pofe  tending  to  compenfate  her  profufion  of  blood 
and  treafure.  Her  braved  foldiers,  betrayed  and 
deferted  by  faithlefs  allies,  were  hr  out-numbered  by 
their  enemies ;  but,  though  frequently  worfted,  they 
never  received  a  ccmiplete  and  decifive  defeat  {• 

On 

*  Never  did  this  quality  appear  more  confpicuouflj  eminent  and 
honourable,  than  in  the  efcape  of  the  unfortunate  Chevalier } 
which  we  cannot  better  mark  than  in  the  words  of  SmoUet : 
"  He  (Charles  Stuart)  was  obliged  to  truil  his  life  to  the  fide- 
Kty  of  above  fifty  individuals,  and  many  of  thefe  were  in  the 
loweft  paths  of  fortune.  They  knew  that  a  price  of  thirty 
thouiand  poiinds  was  fet  upon  his  head ;  and  that,  by  betraying 
hhn,  they  fhould  enjoy  wealth  and  affluence:  but  they  detefted 
the  thought  of  obtaining  riches  on  fuch  infamous  terms ;  and 
miniftcrcd  to'  his  necellities  with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  fidelity, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  deftniftion."     Vol.  iii.  p.  i84« 

f  As  Tarious  Highknd  chieftains  were  at  this  time  favourable 
to  king  George,  their  refpedive  clans  rendered  important  fci^ 
vices  in  the  courfe  of  the  rebellion.  Sele£ted  companies  had 
been  already  formed  into  a  regnlar  corps ;  and  at  Fontenoy, 
where  they  firft  faw  an  enemy,  the  forty- fecond  regiment  be* 
gan  the  tenour  of  heroifm,  which  through  four  fucceffive  wart 
they  have  fo  uniformly  and  iUulliioufly  difplayed,  from  Fon* 
tenoy  to  Alexandria. - 

%  Even  at  Fontenoy,  the  French  killed  and  wounded  con* 

fidenbiy  exceeded  the  number  of  the  Sntilh ;  and  our  vroy 
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On  their  own  element,  Britons,  totally  uncneum- 
bered  with  allies,  could  exert  and  dired  their  moft 
valuable  force ;  and  although,  by  the  remiffnefs  of 
mmiflers,  and  the  negligence,  incapacity,  or  quarrels 
of  commanders,  they  performed  few  brilliant  or  im* 
portant  exploits  in  the  firft  years  of  the  war ;  yet, 
through  the  remainder,  they  were  viQorious  in  every 
quarter,,  and  (hewed  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  how 
Vain  and  pernicious  to  themfelves  were  their  at* 
tempts  to  cope  with  the  navy  of  England. 
Pfwe  of         The  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,   concluded  oa 
k^peik.       the  general  principle  of  reciprocal  reftitution,  with* 
out  any  indemnification  to  either  party   for    the 
immenfe  expence  and  fevere  lofles  which  the  bel* 
ligerent  powers  refpe^tively  incurred,  demonftrated 
that  the  two  principal  contributors,  France  and  £ng* 
land,  had  grievoufly  fuffered  by  the  conteft.   To  the 
national  debt  of  England,  a  war  of  nine  years  had 
added  3 1 ,338,689 1.  1 8  s.  6 1  d.  * ;  fo  that  the  whole 
debt  at  this  time  amounted  to  78,293,3131.  is. 
I  o  I  d.    The  addition  to  French  debt,  no  lefs  con- 
War  be.      fiderablo,  tended  to  prove,  that  a  war  producing 
SlldanV*'  f^ch  ^^  incumbrance,  befides  the  interruption  of 
'r^**»p^'  commerce  and  bringing  no  equivalent,   was  ex- 
botb.         tremely  hurtful  to  both  parties,  to  the  aggreffor 
as  much  as  the  defender. 

The  commercial  genius  of  England  rofe  fupe- 
rior  to  all  interruprions  and  difad  vantages  from  her 
political  plans.     During  the  lait  five  years  of  the 


was  able  to  make  an  orderly  retreat,  without  the  lofs  of  their 
camp*     See  SmoUcty  vol.  ill.  p.  150. 
*  See  James  Poftlethwaite's  Hiftory  of  the  Public  Revenue. 
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war,   trade    had    made    extraordinary  advances; 
money  poured  into  the  kingdom,  and  private  enter- 
prife  and  public  credit  rofe  to  an  unprecedented 
height.    Mr.  Pelham,  now  chief  minifter,  pojQTefling  Mr.  p^ 
great  induftry  and  financial  Ikill,   very  zeaiouiiy  ^^* 
and  fuccefsfully  promoted  the  extenfion  of  national 
credit  and  commerce.     Aware  of  the  benefits  re« 
fulting  to  Britain  from  trade  with  Spain,  *he  culti« 
vated  an  amicable  and  clofe  intercourfe  with  that 
country.      He  encouraged  fifheries,  manu&flures^  R«f vi '«. 
and  colonization  *,  the  benefits  of  which  have  ever  ^4e>ce 
fmce  been  felt.      But  the  meafure  by  which  his  ^l  h^ 
adminiftration  is  principally  diftinguiflied,  was  the  /^l*"*** 
reduftion  of  the  public  intereft,  with  the  confent 
and  approbation  of  the  creditors,  from  four  to  three 
per  cent.    His  fcheme  for  this  purpofe,  which  would 
have  been  totally  impra£ticable  unlefs  commerce 
had  been  flourifliing,   money  abounding,  and  the 
funds  very  high,  was  executed  with  great  eafe  and 
popularity.       The  greater  number   of  creditors, 
having  the  option  of  being  paid  the  principal  or 
lowering  the  intereft,  chofe  the  latter  alternative. 
Mr.  Pelham,  indeed,  though  not  difiinguiflied  for 
force  or  brilliancy  of  genius,  was  upright  in  inten* 
tion,  and  indefatigable  in  application,   always  dU 
reding  his  underflanding  to  fubjeds  and  exertions 
within  the  compafs  of  his  abilities.    Though  bred 
up  in  party  notions,  bdng  candid  and  moderate  he 
employed  co-adjutors  and  agents  without  regard  to 
their  political  party,  and  was  one  of  the  moft  ufe- 
1^  miniflers  that  ever  improved  the  bleflings  of 

*  See  Smollcty  vol.  ill.  from  p.  234  to  318. 
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peace  to  an  mduftrious  and  commercial  people* 
This  peace,  however,  was  deftined  to  be  but  of  fliort 
eontinuance ;  for  Europe  was  foon  engaged  in  a  war^ 
more  general  and  extenfive  than  any  in  which  it  had 
ever  before  been  involved. 

The  origin,  proximate  caufes,  principles,  plans, 
events, ,  and  refults,  of  this  war,  to  the  accefficm 
of  George  in.  with  the  ftate  in  which  they  placed 
Britain,  are  particularly  detailed  in  the  Firit  Chapter 
of  this  Hiftory* 
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CHAP.    L 

Rt/fi  Pregre/s,  Operations i  and  Refults  of  the  War  1756* 

to  the  Accejfion  of  George  IIL 

A  LIBERAL  and  expanded  policy  would  have  fug-  chap. 

gefted  to  France,  which  experienced  fo  little  ad- 
vantage from  her  wars  ahd  ambition,  the  wifdom  of 
permanent  peace*  She  might  thus  have  cultivated 
the  arts  of  which  her  country  was  fo  fufceptible,  and 
by  an  intercourfe  with  England,  might  have  im- 
proved her  commerce  and  her  naval  ikill.  She 
might  have  raifed  herfelf  by  induftry  and  beneficial 
enterprife,  inftead  of  fceking  to  humble  Tier  neigh- 
bours by  efforts  alt  once  ineffectual  a^nft  their 
objefi  and  ruinous  to  herfelf.  But  if  ihe  did  pre- 
fer aggreHion  and  war  to  peace  and  profperity, 
(he  might  have  learned  from  awfiil  experience 
that  her  fuccefs  had  arifen,  and  mufl:  arife,  from 
continental  effort,  in  which  (he  might  be  and  was 
fuperior  to  any  power;  inftead  of  maritime  effort,  in 
which  ihe  was  and  muft  be  inferior  to  one  power. 

Another 
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on  the  frontiers  of  Britifli  America,  yet,  rapidly  chap. 
flourifhing  on  the  coafts,  the  colonifts  fought  a  v— -n-— *^ 
new  fource  of  wealth  from  the  remotely  interior  *^^*' 
country.  They  cultivated  the  Indian  trade,  for 
which  their  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  opened 
an  eafy  and  ^ispeditious  conveyance.  Extending 
to  the  weft  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  our  plant- 
ers conceived  that  we  had  a  right  to  navigate 
the  MifJiflippi,  opening  another  communication 
between  Englifli  America  and  'the  ocftam  *  With 
thejfe  views,  a  company  of  merchants  and  planters 
obtained  a  confiderable  trad  of  land  near  the  river 
Ohio*,  but  within  the  province  of  Virginia;  and 
were  eftabliflied  by  a  charter,  under  the  name  of  the 
Ohio  Company,  with  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
trading  to  that  ijver.  This  wa3  a  meafure  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Verfailles:  the 
French  had  projeded  an  engroffment  of  the  whole 
fiir  trade  of  the  American  continent,  and  had  al- 
ready made  confiderable  progrefs,  by  extending  a 
chain  of  forts  from  the  Miffiflippi,  along  the  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  to  Canada  and  St.  Laurence.  In-  ^*^«^ 

'  meats  ot 

cenfed  at  the  interference  of  the  Englifh  in  a  traffic  ^'mcc 
which  his  countrymen  purpofed  to  monopolize,  the 
governor  of  Quebec  wrote  letters  to  the  governors 
of  New  York  ajid  Pennfylvania,  informing  them, 
that  as  the  Englifh  inland-traders  had  encroached 
on  the.  French  territories  and  privileges,  by  trading 

'  *  So  far  back  as  17 169  the  gOYcrnor  of  Virginia  had  formed 
t  projeft  of  a  mercantile  company  to  be  eftabliihed  on  the  Ohio; 
but  the  relatiTe  politics  of  George  I.  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
prcYcnted  the  king  from  granting  a  charter. 

VcJL.  L  M  with* 
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CHAP,  \rfth  the  Indians  under  the  protedion  of  his  fovc- 
*-^^,'>-ii»;  f^gn>  he  would  feize  them  wherever  they  could  be 
'75»-  found,  if  they  did  not  immediately, defift  from  that 
illicit  pradkice  *.  A  denunciation  of  punilhmcnt  for 
the  infringement  of  an  alleged  right,  neither  ad- 
mitted nor  proved,  met  wich  no  attention  from  the, 
1733.  Englifli  governors.  The  Frenchman,  finding  his. 
complaints  difregarded,  next  year  ordered  three  of 
the  Britifh  traders  to  be  fcized  and  carried  to  Que- 
bec. He  confifcated  the  goods  of  the  acculed,  and 
fent  the  men  to  Rochellc  in  France,  where  they 
were  detained  in  confinement.  The  earl  of  Albe- 
marle, ambaflador  at  Verfailles,  remonftrated  to 
the  French  miniftry  on  the  unjuft  confinement  of 
Britifh  fubjefts,  and  procured  their  releafe,  with 
promifes  from  the  French  miniftry,  that  no  grounds 
of  complaint  ftxould  be  fuffered  to  continue ;  but  the 
infincerity  of  thofe  profeffions  was  foon  manifefted 
by  the  conduft  of  their  fervants,  which  was  after- 
wards commended  and  juftified  by  the  court.  Mean- 
while the  French,  purfuing  their  plan  of  encroach- 
ment, built  forts  on  the  territories  of  Indian  tribes 
in  alliance  with  Britain,  at  Niagara,  on  lake  Erie, 
'  in  the  back-fettlements  of  New  York  and  Pennfyl- 
vania.  The  governor  of  Virginia,  informed  of 
thefe  depredations,  fent  major  George  Wafliington, 
fmce  fo  illuftrious,  with  a  letter  to  the  commandant 
of  a  French  fort  recently  built  within  the  confines 
of  his  province.  The  encroachments,  he  faid,  were 
contrary,  to  the  law  of  nations,  repugnant  to  ex- 
ifting  treaties  between  the  two  crowns,  and  inju- 

*  Sec  Smollet,  voLiii.  p*376. 
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nous  to  the  intercfts  of  Britifh  fubjefts. .  He  aflced 
by  whofe  authority  the  tctrritones  of  his  Britannic 
majefty  were  invaded,  and  required  that  he  fhould  )753- 
evacuate  the  country,  and  not  farther  difturb  the 
harmony  which  his  foVereign  wiftied  to  fubfift  be- 
tween himfelf  and  the  French  king.  The  French 
commandant  replied,  that  it  did  not  belong  to  him 
to  difcufs  the  right  of  his  mafter  to  the  territories  in 
queftion;  that  he  commanded  the  fort  by  order  of 
his  general  the  marquis  Du  C^efnej  that  he  would 
tranfmit  the  letter  to  him,  2l&  according  to  his  di- 
regions,  and  maintain  the  fort,  tinlefs  commanded 
by  his  general  to  relinquifli  poffeffion.  The  Eiiglifli 
governor  now  projedked  a  fort  to  be  built  on  the 
Riviere  Aubeuf,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
which  the  French  had  recently  erefted ;  and  the 
Virginians  undertook  to  provide  the  flores,  and  de- 
fray the  expence. 

In  more  northern  parts  of  Britifh  America,  the 
fame  fchemes  of  encroachment  were  carried  on,  with 
a  confiftency  of  defign,  and  perfeverance  in  execu- 
tion, which  evinced  that  both  emanated  from  one 
uniform  and  vigorous  plan. 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Acadia  had  been  ceded  Setrkmeat 
by  the  French  to  the  Englifh ;  but  before  the  peace  scodi. 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle  it  had  turned  to  very  little  ac-   ^ 
count.     During  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
fo  aufpicious  to  commerce  and  revenue,  a  fcheme 
was  formed  for  rendering  this  province  a  beneficial 
acquifition.     An  eflablifhment  was  propofed,  which 
fliould  clear  the  improveable  grounds,   conftitute 
communities,  diffufe  the  benefits  of  population  and  ' 

agriculture,  and  promote  navigation  and  the  fiihery. 

Ma  The 
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Th«  dcfif;n  )ttmg  l^een  a^pproved  by  his  majefty, 
the  earl  of  H;^^^^  a  npblem^n  of  goo^  u^der^ 
*^^^  ^audi^g  and  Uberal  fiendmeiits,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^4 
prcTident  pf  tbi^  board  of  trade,  w^s  ez^truiled  witb 
the  fzec\id9j;i.  OfEcers  and  private  mep,  difmifiVcl 
^pm  the  )and  and  fe^  U^'vi^fj  ^^^  V^^T^^  b.y 
pSer8  of  grouad  h>  difierent  proportionsj^  lu^corduig 
tQ  the;ir  rank,  with  additional  confideration^  ^ccor^** 
'  iqg  to  the  Bun\ber  ^nd  increafe  of  their  families.  A^ 
f:ivil  govenuBent  inras  eftabliih^,  under  which  they 
were  to  enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  Britifl^ 
(ubje^.  The  fettlers  were  to  be  conveyed  to  th^ 
place  o£  deflination,  and  maintained  for  a  year  a^ 
the  expeeiie  of  government.  From  the  fame  foure<( 
they  were  tp  be  fupplied  with  arms  and  ammunhioxi 
for  defence,  as  well  as  v/ith  materials  and  uteniil^ 
fpr  agriculture^  fUhery,  and  other  nieans  of  fuhr 
fiftence.  In  May  17499  the  adventurer^  let  ^ 
{roxn  JEnglandy  and  in  the  lattei^  ^  of  Jwie  ar- 
rived at  the  h^bour  of  Chebu£lo.  This  port  is  a^' 
once  fecure  and  commodious ;  it  has  a  communL* 
cation  with  moft  part;  of  the  province,  either  by 
land  carriage,  navigable  rivers,  or  the  fea,  and  1$ 
peculisu^ly  well  fituated  for  fishery.  Here  governor 
Comwaljis  pitched  pn  a  fppt  for  a  fettlement,  an4 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  the  building  of  whic^ 
he  conunenced  on  2^  regular  plan,  and  gave  it.  thQ 
name  pf  Halifax^  in  honour  of  it^  noble  patron.. 

The  afhial  advantage  to  accrue  IVon^  the  color 
ni^tioi^  of  Nova  Scotia,  whieh  muft  be  contingent 
or  at  leaft  diftant^  appe^  to  have  h^d  lefs  (hare  i^ 
^dudng  l^ritain  to  make  the  eftablifhment,  than  the 
defir^  of  (ecuring  it  from  toeing  repofTefTed  by  th^ 

French} 
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Fmich ;  a$  thcy^  if  again  mift^s  6f  the  cbtintry,  ^  "^^  p. 
might  very  much  aimoy  thd  Ittdrfe  IbiitherA  colonies  j  ^^»^  y^ 
which  were  then  rapidly  flourifhfh^.     The  French,  jj^"'^ 
regarding  the  new  colony  with  jdaldtify  and  dlT*  ^  Fitn«h.  • 
pleafiire^  as  promoting  the  fidvaM^g^  of  Britadn, 
and    counterading    theit    own    Vie^s,    did   no\ 
tfaemfdved  at  firft  difturb  the  nfev^  fettlers,   but 
inlligated  the  Indians  to  give  theni  ^very  annoyi 
ance« 

When  Halifax  was  built,  the  Indiana  W^ri  fpN 
rited  to  commit  hoflilities  againft  the  iahatntsfflts^ 
fiDme  of  whom  they  murdered,  aiid  othi^d  they  ekfi 
lied  prifoners  to  Loiiisburg^  wh^^  ih€f  fold  fheiii  ' 
for  arms  and  ammuiiidom    The  ]f fen^b  ^t*^eiiddl 
that  they  maintained  this  traffic  ffoih  moEiv^  6f 
pure  cdmf^f&on,  in  order  td  {)revtht  thd  mafikcrft 
i>f  the  Engliih  captives ;  Whdn^,  howeVef ,  they  did 
ftiot  fet  at  Kberty,  without  teaMig  an  aidriiidul 
price«    Thefe  marauded,  it  Was  fbund,  wdie  gehei. , 
rally  headed  by  Freftdh  commaMe^s.    When  cottr. 
plaints  wei'e  made  to  the  govfefnor  of  LohHbtirg,  hi 
sufifwered,  that  thefii  Indians  vrerc  hoi  t^thi^  his 
j^rifdiOidh. 

The  coiiimiflidAers  a^jkiinfed  to  aK^rtahr  ihi 
fimits  of  the  two  powers  in^t  repeatedly ;  but  thi 
pretenfi^s  of  the  French  'Were  fo  exorbitant^  and 
lb  totally  inconfiiknt  With  the  lettar  and  fphit  (^ 
i^rtsaties,  aiid  the  generally  underftood  defcH|)dc^  of 
Ae  countries^  that  (hey  plainly  perceived  that  ertfMf 
ahemj3t  to  eftabliih  amicably  a  fair  demafcsLtioA 
would  be  vain  *•  The  govemdr  of  CsUiada  dd- 
tgiched  an  officer  with  a  party  of  itieA  to  fbrtify  k 

^  8mollet,  vol.  iu.  p.  367. 
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c  H^A  p.  poft  in  the  bay  of  Chenefto,  within  the  Englifli 
v^^^— ^  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  pretence  of  its  conftituting 
»75S'  a  part  of  the  French  territory.  Befides  being  a  pal- 
pable invafion  of  a  Britifh  pofleiSon,  this  was  pro* 
duilive  of  a  twofold  evil  to  the  new  colony.  When 
Acadia  had  been  ceded  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Annapolis  was  the  chief  town,  and  indeed  conti-^ 
Iiued  fo  till  the  building  of  Halifax.  Many  of  the 
French  families  that  inhabited  the  town  under  their 
Aadve  government,  were  fuffered,  and  chofe  to  con- 
tinue in  it,  and  in  fad  became  Britifh  fubje£l:s.  Not 
a  few,  however,  ftill  retained  their  predile£lion  for 
their  mpther-country,  were  clofely  conneded  with 
the  French  eilablifliments  in  Cape  Breton  and  Ca- 
iiada,  and  w^ere  active  partizans  in  inftigating  the 
Indians,  to  moleil  the  Engli0i  cojonifls.  Encou- 
raged by  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  now  raifed,  they 
became  openly  rebellious.  By  the  fortification  of 
the  lame  poft,  the  Indians  alfo  acquired  an  eafy 
f^trance  into  the  peninfula,  to  annoy,  plund(^r,  capr 
ture,  and  maifacrc  the  fubjeds  of  England, 

In  fpring  1750,  general  Comwallis  detached 
major  Lawrence  with  a  fmall  body  of  men  to  re? 
duce  the  Annapolitans  to  obedience ;  but  at  his  ap- 
proach they  burnt  their  town,  forfook  their  poflef*- 
(ions,  and  fought  proteftion  from  mohfieur  la 
Come,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  well  fupplied  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
Major  Lawrence,  knowing  that  he  was  unable  to 
cope  with  fuch  a  force  in  the  open  field,  demanded 
an  interview  ydth  th^  French  commandant,  and 
^Iked  on  what  principle  he  protefied  rebellious  fubr 
jefts  of  Great  Britain  ?  La  Come,  without  entering 

into 
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into  any  difcui&on,  merely  replied,  that  he  \fas  or- 
dered to  defend  that  pod,  and  would  obey  his 
orders.  The  major  found  it  neceffary  to  return  to  '^^3. 
Halifax,  and  lay  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
before  the  governor.  The  Annapolitans,  better  Hoftiiidet 
known  by  the  name  of  the  French  Neutrals,  in  vFrench 
conjundion  with  the  Indians,  renewed  their  depre-  J^^Sdiwif. 
dations  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax,  and  of 
other  fettlements  in  the  province.  Incenfed  at  the 
ingratitude  of  the  French  Neutrals  towards  that 
country  which  for  near  forty  years  had  afforded 
them  the  mofl:  liberal  protection,  general  Com- 
wallis  determined  to  expel  them  from  a  country 
which  they  now  fo  much  difturbed.  He  accord- 
ingly  detached  major  Lawrence  with  a  thoufand 
men,  attacked  the  Neutrals  and  Indians,  routed 
them,  ^nd  killed  and  wounded  a  confiderable 
number,  until  they  took  refuge  with  M.  la  Come. 
This  gentleman,  an  officer  under  the  French  king,  > 
^d  commanding  that  monarch's  troops,  gave  fheU 
ter  and  afliftance  to  rebels  againft  the  Britifli  go- 
vernment, then  at  peace  with  his  foverdgn.  The 
EngUfh  built  a  fort  not  far  from  Chene&o,  caJIed 
St.  Lawrence,  after  its  founder,  and  this  ferved  in 
fome  degree  to  keep  the  French  and  their  auxiliary 
barbarians  in  check.  Still,  however,  the  Indians 
and  Neutrals  *  were  able  very  often  to  attack  the 

^  At  the  ccflion  of  Acadia  to  England^  a  confiderable  num« 
ber  of  its  French  colonills  had*  as  we  have  before  obferved.  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  country^  on  engaging  to  yield  alle* 
giance  to  Britain,  and  undertaking  to  be  neutral  in  any  fubfe* 
quent  difpute  between  Britain  and  France  \  and  thcnp^  they 
rccciTcd  the  name  of  Neutrals, 
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Englifli  in  the  mterior  parts  of  the  peninfula.  TH* 
ring  the  years  1751  and  1752,  the  Indians  and  their 
oo^adjtttors  continued  to  difturb^  plunder^  and 
butcher  the  new  coionifts*  In  their  expedition 
they  were  countenanced  and  fupported  by  the 
French  conmianders,  who  always  fupplied  them 
with  boatS)  ums^  and  ammunition.  While  the 
French  thus  ftimuiated  and  affifted  the  enemies  of 
our  country,  they  were  no  tefs  a^ve  and  perfeve* 
ring  themfdves  in  encroachment,  and  continued  to 
eni€t  forts  within  the  Englilh  limits,  ^o  fecure  their 
own  inroads  and  aggreifions.  They  pn^jeded,  and 
in  a  great  degree  finked,  a  chain  of  pofts  in  the 
north,  as  they  had  erefted  and  were  ereding  a 
fimilar  chain  in  the  fouth.  It  was  obvioufly  the  u^ 
tendon  of  the  French  to  command  the  whole  inte- 
rior country  from,  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mifiii&ppi,  and  thereby  to  prev^t  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  hidians  and  the  Engliih  colonies :  in 
peace  to  command  all  the  Indian  trade,  and  in  war 
to  enaUe  themfelves  to  make  continual  inroads  up^ 
on  the  EngUfli,  and  to  have  the  whole  afliftance 
of  the  Indians  to  annoy  and  devaftate  the  Britifli 
plantations.  Thus  they  propofed  to  furround  our 
fettlements  by  a  ftrong  and  comprefaeniive  line  on 
every  fide  but  that  next  the  fea,  fo  as  not  only  to 
contrad  our  bounds,  and  reduce  their  produ&hre* 
nefs,but  to  have  the  means  of  progreilively  advancing 
to  the  coaft,  and  depriving  us  of  our  mod  valuable 
pofleiHons.  This  was  their  grand  fcheme  of  territorial 
and  commercial  acquifition  in  North  America ;  in 
which  they  had  made  very  cpnfiderable  progreft, 
before  Britain  took  efie(hial  iteps  to  check  their 

encroach- 
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•ncroachments.  ^  Such  was  the  ftate  of  atfairs  in  c  n  a  p. 

»753-       _  ^^^ 

The  Britiih  govemment,  by  repeated  reprefcnta-      m^ 

fioiis,  was  made  fenfible  that  the  encroachments  of  BritiOi  g«. 

France  were    extremely   important ;    and   it  vr^  6em»nds  u. 

feon  difcovered»   that,  befides   the  other  advan-  ^/p^^"^ 

tages  which  would  accrue  to  that  nation  from  thd 

transfer  of  fo  much  of  our  American  trade^  and 

the  enclofure  of  our  colonies,  (he  would  rapidly 

enhance  the  value  of  her  Weft  India  iflands.     A 

reference  to  treaties  proved,  that  thefe  pretenfions 

were  as   contrary  to  juftice,  as  the  refources  of 

the  country  demonftrated  them  to  be  hurtful  to  / 

our  interefts.     Unwilling,  however,    to  have  re- 

couHe  to  hoftilities  without  previoufly  demanding' 

fatis&dlion,  George  inflrufted  his  ambaffador  at  Ver- 

failles  to  ftate  the  grievance,  and  require  redrefs. 

The  ambaffador  accordingly  reprefented  the  injuries 

which  had  been  fuftained  by  Britifli  fubjefts  through, 

the  inftigation  of  the  French,  and  the  aggreffions 

made  by  their  governors,  in  entering  our  territories 

and  building  forts  within  Britifli  limits.     He  de^ 

tnanded  the  indemnification  of  the  fufferers,   the 

punifliment  of  the  aggreflbrs,  and  the  tranfmiflioii 

of  orders  •  to  prevent  future  violence  and  invafion, 

and  to  demolifli  the  forts  already  erefted.-     The  Rrceitesat 

.  Trench  court  gave  general  promifcs  of  fending  fuch  flcr^^ 

inftruffions  to  its  officers  in  America,    as  would  "*VJ*  !* 

preclude  every  futui^  caufe  of  juft  complaint.      So  ^y  i»^^ 

fer,"  however,   was  that  court  from  being  fincere 

in  itsprofeflions,  that  De  la  Jonquiere,  commander 

*  SmoQeti  vol.  tii.  p.  381. 
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in    chief,    proceeded    more   rapidly  than  before 
to    extend    the    encroachments.       Britain,    find- 
'754-      ing  how  little  the  condud  of  France  "Sallied  with 
her  profelfions,  refolved  to  aflume  a  different  tone, 
and  difpatched  orders  to  the  governors  of  Ame- 
rica to  repel  force  by  force,  and  to  form  a  political 
confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence. 
Negociatiooi      It  was  au  important  obje£l:  to  England,  to  de« 
with'che°      tach  the  Indians  from  their  connection  with  France, 
^^"°*'    .   and  procure  their  co-operation  with  the  Brttiih  fet- 
tlements.    The  governor  of  New  York  was  directed 
to  attempt  the  accomplifliment  of  thefe  purpofes. 
The  undertaking  was  difficult:   the  French  were 
employing  every  art  which  their  verfatile  ingenuity 
could  devife,   to  win  the  attachment  of    the  In- 
dians.     The   Englilh  governor,   however,    made 
overtures  to  the  chiefs  of  the  fix  nations  ;  and,  by 
the  promife  of  valuable  presents,  prevailed  on  them 
to  open  a  negociation.     A  cougrefs  was  accordingly 
appointed  at  Albany,  whither  the  governor,  accom- 
.    panied  by  commiflioners  from  the  other  colonies,  re- 
paired. By  the  few  Indians  who  attended,  the  propo- 
'  fals  of  the  EngliQi  were  received  with  evident  coldnefs. 
They,  however,  accepted  the  prefents,  profeffed  at- 
tachment to  England,  and  declared  their  enmity  to 
France.      They  even  renewed  their   treaties  with 
Britain,  and  demanded  affiftance  to  drive  the  French 
from  the  Indian  territories.     To  avail  themfelves 
of  thefe  profeflions,  the  Britifh  governors  fent  major 
Wafliington,  with  four  hundred  Virginians,  to  oc- 
cupy a  poft  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.      That 
officer  erefted  a  fort  to  defend  himfelf,    until  an 
expected  reinforcement  (hould  arrive  from  New 

8  York. 
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York.    De  Viller,  a  French  commander,  marched  C  h  a  ?• 
with  nine  hundred  men^  to  diflodge  Wafhington  j  ._^J-,^ 
but  firft  fummoned  the  Virginians  to  evacuate  a  fort,      1754* 
which  was  buih,  as  he  aflerted,  on  ground  belonging 
to  the  French,  or  their  allies.  Finding  his  intimation 
difregarded,  he  attacked  the  place.     Wafhington, 
though  inferior  in  force,  for  fome  time  defended 
himfelf  with  great  vigour ;  but  was  at  length  ob« 
liged  to  yield  to  fuperior  numbers.    He  furrendered 
the  fort  by  capitulation,  fUpulating  the  return  o( 
his  troops  to  their  own  country.     The  Indians, 
notwithftanding  their  recent  profeflions  and  con« 
trad,  attacked  and  plundered  Wafhington's  party, 
and  maflacred  a  confiderable  number. 

Affairs  were  now  drawing  to  a  crifis  between 
England  and  Fr;anc^.  The  French  were  perfever- 
ing  in  a  fyftem  of  encroachment,  which  the  Britiih 
were  determined  no  longer  to  permit.  It  now 
therefore  remained  for  France,  either  to  relinquifli 
her  ufurpations,  and  make  latisfadtion  to  the  injured, 
or  to  fupport  injuftice  by  force.  As  ihe  appeared 
evidently  refolved  to  embrace  the  latter  alternative, 
both  nations  confidered  a  rupture  as  probable,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  hoftiUties.  France  fent  rein- 
forcements of  troops  to  America,  and  England  di- 
refied  her  colonies  to  take  proper  meafures  to  pre- 
vent or  repel  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  internal  ftate  of  Britifli  America  there 
were  circumftances  favourable  to  the  progrefs  of 
the  aggreffors.  Each  fettlement  had  feparate  inte- 
refts,  and  was  int^m?illy  divided  into  different  fac- 
tions. Some  unfeafonable  difputes  between  the 
executive  goveiimient  and  popular  fpeakers  in  the 

^ffemblies. 
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c  I)  A  p.  tkflemblite}  occupied  th^  time  and  attention  ^Mch 
^j^_^  the  mutual  interefts  of  all  pirties  required  to  have 
»754-      b^cA  devoted  to  the  cotntnbn  d^fen^* 

When  the  Britiflr  parlkment  met  ih  1754-5,  hi§ 
tnaj€fty*«  fpeecb*,  v^ithout  exprefsly  meiitioniftg  th* 
probable  approach  of  hoftilities,  evidently  implied  a 
(?6nvi£^ion  that  they  were  fiifficiently  probable  to  call 
•  foi*  vigorous  pf ecautionlfy  meafures*  The  king  de»' 
dared,  that  his  principal  view  was^  and  (hould  be, 
to  ftrengthen  the  foundation  and  fecure  the  conti*- 
liuante  of  a  general  peace ;  to  improve  the  pre- 
fent  advantages  of  tranquillity  for  promoting  the 
trade  of  his  fubjefe,  and  protefting  thofe  pofieffio^i 
which  conftituted  one  great  fource  of  their  wealth 
find  commerce.  In  voting  the  fupplies,  j^rliament 
iftdde  pfovifion  for  mdre  than  the  peace  eftablifb- 
tnent  of  land  and  fea  forces.  Meanwhile  prepara- 
fiofts  wete  making  at  Breft,  and  other  p^rts  of 
Fr^ce.  A  powerful  armament  was  equipping-,  and 
eckAowledged  to  be  intended  for  North  America, 
though  the  f  rertch  government  continued  to  make 
Amicable  profeffions. 
»7<^  On  the  25th  of  March  1755,  ^  meflage  from  his 

horn  hit  tnajefty  informed  parliament,  that  the  prefent  fltudtioa 
fvut^m.  ^^  affairs  rendered  it  neceffafy  to  augm^t  his  forcd 
by  fta  and  land ;  and  take  fuch  other  meafures  al 
might  beft  tend  to  fecure  the  juft  rights  and  poffef- 
fions  <rf  his  drown  ill  America,  as  well  as  to  re- 
p^l  any  attempts  that  (hould  be  formed  againft 
bis  majefty  and  his  kingdoms.  A  loyal  and  fuit* 
aible  addrefs  was  returned  to  this  meflage,  and  a 

*  See  Statt^papertfortbat  year. 
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ftipi^y  voted  for  the  purpofc  recommended.    Th«  chap. 
French  ftiU  offered  the  moft  folemn  aiSuranccs  of .  ^_^'*^,^ 
intended  amity»  and  adherence  to  treaties*     With      <755- 
fuch  artifice  and  duplicity  did  the  court  of  Vcr. 
lailles  condud  itfelf,  that  even  the  inftrument  of 
thefe  profeffions,  the  ambaiTador  at  the  court  of 
I^ondon,  believed  his  employers  to  be  fincere  *  ; 
^4)  on  difcovering  hia  error,  repaired  to  his  own 
country,  and  u^raided  the  French  xhinifters  with 
mftking  him  the  tool  of  their  diilim'ulation. 

Perfevering  in  decdt,  the  court  of  Verfailles  or.. 
4ered  htm  to  return  to  London,  and  give  freih  affiirn 
wees  of  its  peaceful  intentions.  Undoubted  inteU 
Ugence  now  arriving  that  a  ftrong  armament  wat 
ready  to  fail  from  Rochfort  and  Breft,  afforded 
pmofii  of  the  little  confidence  due  to  the  French 
profeflions  of  pacific  intentions.  The  court  of 
Ixmdon  in  vain  appUed  to  France  for  redreia, 
ind  fioding  her  fleet  defined  for  the  fcene  of 
her  cc^nued  aggreffion,  naturally  and  iuftly  com 
elu4ed  her  intentions  to  be  hoilile,  and  fent  a  iquatt 
dnm  ynder  Admiral  Qofcsiwen  to  watch  the^moi 
tiops  of  the  enemy '$  fleet.  Having  failed  toward  ^f^* 
th^^  of  April  for  the  American  leas,  to  intercept 
ihe  armament,  he  reached  in  June  the  con^t  oC 
Newfo^ndUnd^  The  French  fquadren  vme4 
alxHit  th?  fam^  tiine  at  the  mouth  of  thq  river  $u 
j(4wrepc9*  The  fogs  fo  prevalent  on  thofe  cmfts^ 
prevented  ^^  fleets  from  feeing  es^h  other.  A 
grt^s^  p$krt  of  our  rival's  armament  efcapeduptba 
omsr )  \m%  ^  Akide  and  Lys,  two  finpa  of  ^ 

a*  S<e  Smollet,  ?oL  iii.  ju  433. 

line, 
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CHAP,  line,  with  land-forces  on  board,  bdng  feparated 
v_^|'.^,^  from  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  fdl  in  with  two  Britiih 
>755*  fliips  *,  and  after  a  vigorous  engagement  were  cap- 
tured» 
Commence.  This  was  the  commencement  of  maritime  hofti- 
vai  hoaiii.  fities ;  and,  were  we  to  overlook  preceding  afts  of 
the  French,  it  might  appear  to  be  an  aggreffion  on 
our  part;  but  the  fad,  as  we  have  feen,  was,  that  they 
had  for  feveral  years  encroached  on  our  American 
territories :  we  had  repeatedly  applied  for  redrefs,  but 
m  vain ;  for  they  continued  and  increafed  their  inva- 
fions.  Thus  they  had  commenced  hoftilities,  while 
we  had  only  ufed  force  in  our  own  defence,  to  weaken 
an  armament  which  was  deftined  to  fupport  and 
extend  their  a&s  of  injuftice.  It  is  as  evident  a  prin* 
ciple  as  any  in  jurifprudence,  that  injuries  attempted 
may  be  prevented ;  and  therefore,  that  war  to  hin- 
der an  attack,  is  as  lawful  as  war  to  repel  or  punifh 
the  an  injury.  .  The  French,  however,  had  done  more 
^"•'•^'  than  attempt,  they  had  inflided  injury,  and  were 
continuing  in  the  fame  courfe  ;  fatisfaftion  having 
been  demanded,  they  gave  no  redrefs ;  therefore 
force  on  our  part  was  not  only  juftifiable,  but  ne- 
ceflary.  Hoftilities  being  on  the  fide  of  England 
juft,  the  condu&  of  France  from  the  peace  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  efpecially  her  fchemes  of  naval  aggran- 
dizement, and  the  vaft  increafe  of  her  marine,  ren- 
dered it  expedient  that  we  fliould  endeavour  chiefly 
to  weaken  that  part  of  her  power  by  which  we 
might  be  moft  annoyed.  Policy  coincided  with 
juftice  in  di£tating  an  attack  upon  her  ibips ;  this 

*  The  Dunkirk,  capt.  (late  carl)  Howe,  and  the  Defiance, 
capt.  Andrew. 

was 
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was  really  no  more  than  making  reprifaU  at  fca,  for  ^  "  ^  **• 
her  aggreflions  on  land.     As  the  provocation  of  s^.^^^/^m^ 
the  French  juftified  reprifak,  prudence  required  that,      *^^^ 
in  order  to  weaken  the  enemy  as  well  as  indemnify 
ourfelYes,  they  fhouid  be  as  extenfive  as  poffible. 
The  court  of  London  formed  a  very  vigorous  and 
bold  refolution :  it  iifued  orders,  that  all  French  srUure  <ir 
(hips,  whether  outward  or  homeward  bound,  fibould  ^^  ^'^"^ 
be  fdzed  and  brought  into  Englilh  harbours.    To 
execute  this  plan,  admirals  of  the  highef^  celebrity 
were  chofen,  and  Engliih  cruifers  were  judicioufly 
difpofed  in  every  flation.     Though .  our  fquadrons 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  enemy, 
our  frigates  and  floops  were  fo  fuccefsful  in  annoy- 
ing the  French  trade,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
three  hundred  of  their  merchant  (hips,  many  of  them 
from  St.Domingo  and  Martinico,  extremely  rich,and 
eight  thoufand  of  their  failors,  were  taken.  Thefie  cap- 
tures not  only  deprived  the  French  of  a  great  fource 
of  revenue  in  the  property  which  they  comaiiied, 
but  of  a  gr^t  body  of  feamen,  and  thus  were  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  this  country.     They  alfo 
afforded  a  leiTon  to  a  power  feeking  commercial  and 
naval  aggrandizement,  that  no  policy  could  more 
e&dually  obftruft  fuch  an  objed,.  than  a  hoftile  at- 
tack on  Great  Britain. 

The  Englifli  and  their  colonies  began  regular  hof-  Ctmptig«  u 
tilities  in  iimerica,  to  repel  the  invafions  of  the 
French,  and  to  difpoifefs  them  of  their  unjud  acqui- 
fitions.  In  the  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign 
1755  in  North  America,  it  was  propofed  to  attack 
the  enemy  on  the  confines  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the 
north,  their  forts  on  the  lakes  in  the  weft,  and  on 

the 
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CHAP,  the  frontiers  of  Pennfylvania  and  ^rgima  in  the 
i„^  fouth-weft.  Early  in  the  fpring,  a  body  of  troops 
■7i5-  ^  %va$  tranfported  from  New  England  to  Nova  Scotia, 
to  adift  in  driving  the  French  from  their  aicroach* 
meats  on  that  province.  Colonel  Monckton  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  command  in  this  fer- 
vice.  Three  frigates  and  a  floop  were.fent  up  th« 
bay  of  Fundy,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Rous, 
to  fecond  the  land-forces.  The  Britiih  and  provin-^ 
cial  troops,  attacking  a  large  body  of  French  rega<* 
lars,  Acadians,  and  Indians,  compelled  them  to 
fly.  Thence  Monckton  advanced  to  the  fort  of 
Beaufejour,  which  the  French  had  built  on  Britifii 
ground.  Invefting  it  on  the  1 2  th  of  June,  be  in 
four  days  forced  it  to  furrender.  Changing  the 
name  to  Cumberland,  he  fecured  the  pofleffion  by  a 
garrifon.  On  the  17th,  he  reduced  another  fort ; 
a  valuable  acquifition,  as  it  was  the  chief  magazine 
of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  Captain  Rous,  no 
leis  fuccefsful,  obliged  the  French  to  evacuate  a  fort 
which  they  had  ereded  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv^ 
St.  John.  Thefe  fuccefles  fecured  to  England  the 
entire  poffeffion  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  been  fo 
long  difturbed  by  the  enemy. 

But  the  DK^  important  objeft  of  the  cam- 
paign was,  to  drive  the  French  from  theu'  pofts 
on  and  near  the  Ohio.  The  ftrongeft  fort  for  je- 
curing  their  fettlements  was  Du  Quefne,  again/! 
which  an  expedition  was  proje&ed,  to  confift  of 
Britiih  and  provincial  troops  under  General  Brad- 
dock.  This  commander  arrived  in  Virginia  with  two 
regiments  in  the  month  of  February.   When  he  was 

ceady  to  take  the  field,  he  femad  that  the  contiac- 
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tors  had  provided  neither  a  fufHdent  quantity  of  ^  "^^  ^^ 
provifions  for  his  troops,  nor  the  requifite  number  '^^^^''^^09 
of  carriages.  This  deficiency,  however,  might  have  ^^^^* 
been  forefeen,  if  proper  inquiries  had  been  made 
into  the  (late  of  that  plantation.  The  Virgmians, 
attending  little  to  any  produce  but  tobacco,  did  not 
raife  com  enough  for  their  own  fubfiilence  ;  and, 
being  mod  commodioufly  fituated  for  water-car- 
riage, they  had  very  few  vehicles  of  any  other  kind* 
Fennfylvania,  on  the  oth^  hand,  abounded  in  com, 
in  carts,  waggons,  and  horfes ;  that,  therefore, 
would  have  been  the  fitter  colony  for  forwarding  mi- 
litary operations,  fieiides,  it  would  have  aflforded 
a  fliorter  route,  by  equally  pradicable  roads,  to  the 
deilined  place.  The  choice  of  Virginia  conflderably 
delayed  the  expedition.  From  Pennfylvania  the 
commander  was  at  length  fupplied,  and  enabled  to 
march  ;  but  a  fatal  obftacle  to  fuccefs  (till  remained 
in  the  charader  of  the  general.  Braddock,  bred  in  g^^^^jjij^ 
the  Engliih  guards,  was  well  verfed  in  eftablifhed 
evolutions.  Of  narrow  underftanding,  though  fuf- 
fidently  expert  in  cuftomary  details,  he  had  never 
afcended  to  the  principles  of  military  fcience.  Rigid 
in  matters  of  difciplme,  but  fully  as  often  for  the 
difplay  of  command  as  the  performance  of  duty,  he 
was  very  unpopular  among  the  foldiers.  Pofitive 
and  felf-conceited  in  opinion,  haughty  and  repul- 
(ive  in  manners,  he  clofed  the  avenues  to  inform- 
ation. Brave  and  intrepid,  he,  with  his  confined 
abilities,  might  have  been  fit  for  a  fubordinate  fta- 
tion,  but  evidently  had  not  the«power,  effential  to  a 
general,  of  commanding  an  sdTcendancy  over  the 
jtninds  of  men.  The  creature  of  cuftom  and  autho- 
•V0L.L  N  rity. 
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rity,  he  defpifed  all  kinds  of  tadics  and  warfare 
which  he  had  not  feen  pradifed.  He  did  not  confi- 
(755-  der,  that  the  fame  fpedes  of  conteft  may  not  fuit  the 
plains  of  Flanders,  and  the  faftnefTes  of  America. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  written  his  inftruc- 
tions  with  his  own  hand,  and  had  both  in  word  and 
wri^g  cautioned  him  ftrongly  agamft  ambufcade. 
The  felf-conceit  of  his  contraded  mind  fuffered  him 
neither  to  regard  thefe  counfels,  nor  to  confult  any 
.under  his  command  refpe£ting  American  warfare. 
The  Indians,  if  well-difpofed,  would,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  their  countrymen, 
have  rendered  eifential  fervice.  Difgufled,  how- 
ever, by  his  overbearing  behaviour,  moft  of  them 
forfook  his  army.  On  the  i8th  of  June  he  fet  off 
from  Fort  Cumberland,  and  marched  with  great  ex- 
pedition through  the  woods ;  but,  though  entreated 
by  his  officers,  negleded  to  explore  the  country.  On 
the  8th  of  July  he  atrived  within  ten  miles  of  Fort  Du 
Quefne,  ftill  utterly  regardlefs  of  the  fituation  or 
difpofition  of  the  enemy.  The  following  day,  about 
noon,  as  he  was  pafling  a  fwamp  between  a  lane  of 
trees,  he  was  fuddenly  attacked  on  both  flanks  by 
bodies  of  French  and  Indians  concealed  in  the  wood. 
The  general,  in  his  difpofitions  for  refiftance,  ihewed 
the  perfeverance  of  his  obftinacy.  He  was  advifed 
to  fcour  the  thickets  with  grape-fhot,  or  with  Indians 
and  other  light  troops ;  but  he  commanded,  his 
forces  to  form  in  regular  order,  as  if  they  had  been 
^vandng  againft  an  enemy  in  an  open  coimtry. 
His  foldiers,  perceiving  themfelves  mifled  into  an 
ambufcade,  were  feized  with  a  panic,  and  thrown 
jnto  confufion ;  which  was  foon  increafed  by  the  fall 
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of  raoft  of  their  officers,  at  whom  the  dexterous  Indian 
markfmen  had  chiefly  aimed.  The  general  fought  va- 
liantly;  but  receiving  a  fhot,  was  carried  off  the  field,  *755' 
and  expired  in  a  few  h6urs :  an  awful  inftance,  how 
little  mere  courage  and  forms  of  taftics,  without  judg- 
ment and  prudence,  can  avail  a  commander  in  chief 
when  he  is  employed  on  an  important  fervice.  The 
provincial  troops  advancing  from  the  rear,  and  en- 
gaging the  enemy,  gave  the  regulars  time  to  reco-  ' 
ver  their  fpirits  and  ranks,  and  thus  preferved  them 
from  total  deftruftlon.  Notwithftanding  this  fup- 
port,  more  than  half  the  troops  were  cut  to  pieces. 
The  remains  of  the  army  made  a  maflerly  retreat  to 
Virginia  under  colonel  Wafhington,  to  whofe  (kill 
and  conduct  it  was  chiefly  owing  that  they  were  not 
overtaken  and  deftroyed  ;  but  they  thus  neceflfarily 
left  the  weftem  frontier  expofed  to  the  French  and 
Indians.    * 

The  fame  general  objeft  was  attempted  from  tBe  Op«mioni 
more  northern  provmces :  thence  it  was  propdfed 
to  difpoflfefs  the  French  of  the  cordon  of  forts  erefted 
between  and  along  the  lakes.  General  Shirley, 
who  had  fucceeded  Braddock,  ordered  the  furviving 
troops  to  march  from  Virginia  to  New  York,  that 
they  might  join  the  northern  forces.  An  expedi- 
tion was  accordingly  undertaken  againft  two  of  the 
principal  forts  ;  one  at  Niagara,  between  lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  and  the  other  at  Crown  Point,  near 
lake.Champlain.  General  William  Johnfon,  who^ 
having  long  refided  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  pro- 
vmcc  of  New  York,  had  Reamed  the  language  and 
gained  the  affe£Uons  of  the  Indians,  was  appointed  to, 
command  againft  Crown  Point.     On  the  1 8th  of. 

N  2  Auguft 
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Auguft  the  General  began  his  march,  and  was  by 
the  Indians  exaftly  informed  of  the  difpofition  of 
'755-  the'  enemy/'  He  found  Baron  Diefkau  proceeding 
againft  him  with  a  ftrong  body  of  troops.  An  ad- 
vanced party  of  Britifh  provincials  and  friendly  In- 
dians,  being  attacked  by  the  French,  fuffered  confi- 
derably  before  the  reft  of  the  army  arrived  j  but 
Johnfon,  having  come  up  with  the  main  body,  en- 
gaged and  completely  defeated  the  French  forces,  of 
whom  almoft  one  thoufand  were  killed. 

Autumn  being  now  far  advanced,  it  was  confi- 
dered  as  too  late  in  the  feafon  to  attack  Crown 
Point,  and  the  troops  retired  to  quarters. 

Shirley  himfelf  headed  the  expedition  to  Jfia- 
gara ;  but  the  defeat  of  Braddock  had  damped  the 
*^irits  of  the  provincials,  and  even  of  the  Britifli 
troops,  fo  that  not  a  few  deferted.  It  was  the  middle 
of  Auguft  before  he  could  colled  a  force  fuffident 
for  his  purpofe  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  a  num- 
ber of  his  men  to  guard  the  fort  of  Ofwego,  on  the 
weftem  confines  of  New  York,  left  the  French 
fhould  feize  it,  and  intercept  his  return.  There  alfo 
he  was  obUged  to  wait  for  provifions  till  the  29th 
of  September.  The  autumnal  rains  being  now  fet 
in,  many  of  the  Indians  deferted  the  army.  It  was 
determined  in  a  council  of  war,  that  under  all  thefe 
difadvantages  they  fhould  defer  the  projeSed  expe- 
dition till  the  following  ieafon.  Shirley,  therefore, 
leaving  a  garrifon  of  700  men  at  Ofwego,  returned 
to  Albany. 

Thus,  in  the  campaign  1755,  the  general  objcff 
was,  to  diflodge  the  French  from  their  ufurped  pof- 
feflions  in  America.    This  purpofe  was  attempted 

on 
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on  the  fide  of  Nova  Scotia  with  fuccefs  j  againfl  the 
French  chain  of  forts  with  paitial  advantage,  but 
without  ultimate  or  material  effed ;  and  againfl  their  '75$« 
encroachments  on  the  confines  of  Virginia,  not  only 
without  fuccefs,  but  with  grievous  difafter :  and,  on 
the  whole,  this  campaign  in  America  was  unfortu- 
nate to  Britain.  Our  lofles  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  however,  were  amply  compenfated  by  the 
decifive  blow  which  we  ftruck  in  Europe,  againfl  the 
trade  and  fhipping  of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the  contending  parties  were  aftively  ^•i^*' 
employed  in  interefling  neighbouring  princes  in  their 
refpeckive  caufes.  France,  in  conformity  to  her  ge- 
neral plan  of  naval  aggrandizement,  benjt  her  mofl 
flrenuous  efforts  to  infpire  Spain  with  a  jealoufy  of 
the  Englifh,  and  to  render  her  inimical  to  this  coun- 
try ;  but  Spain  was  at  this  time  peculiarly  well  a£* 
fe&ed  to  Britain.  Ferdinand  VI.  was  chiefly  de- 
firous  of  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace  j  of  routing 
his  people  from  the  lediargic  indolence  under  which 
they  had  fo  long  laboured ;  of  propagating  a  fpirit 
of  induflry,  and  encouraging  manufaflures  and  com- 
merce. His  ablefl  and  mofl  confidential  advifer  in 
thefe  projefled  improvements,  was  Don  Ricardo 
Wall,  a  gentleman  of  Irifh  extradion,  refpeded  for 
political  ability,  and  from  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace,  Spanifh  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  London. 
This  minifler  beflowed  great  pains  in  learning  the  FncnJiydif. 
nature  and  procefies  of  the  m^ufadures  and  mer-  spaio, 
cfaandife  which  had  fo  much  aggrandized  England } 
and  communicating  l^is  various  obfervations  to  his 
mafler,  convmced  the  monarch  that,  commercially 
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and  politically,  an  amicable  intercourfe  with  Bri- 
tain was,  and  would  be,  moft  conducive  to  the  beft 
i755«  interefts  of  Spain.  Thefe  were  fentiments  which 
the  Catholic  king  continued  to  cherifli ;  and  when 
hoftilities  broke  out,  the  French  minifters  profeffed 
to  Ferdinand  a  defire  of  an  accommodation,  but  in- 
filled that  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  in  America  ftiould  be 
a  preliminary.  The  Spanifli  king  appeared  not 
averfe  to  the  office  of  mediator ;  but  the  Britifli 
minifter  ftated,  that,  however  willing  his  majefly 
might  be  to  accept  of  Spain  as  an  umpire,  he  could 
not  agree  to  the  propofed  preliminary,  without  ha^. 
zarding  the  whole  Britifli  interefts  in  America. 
Wall,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  real  ftate  of 
tiffsurs  between  the  two  powers,  feconded  thefe  ar- 
guments,  and  Spain  refolved  to  obferve  a  ftrid  im- 
•partiality  in  the  conteft. 

With  other  powers  thenegodations  of  France  were 
more  fuccefsful.  Overtures  were  made  to  German 
princes  for  fuccourS,  which  implied  an  intention  of  at- 
tacking the  eleftoral  dominions  of  the  king  of  England. 
Hanover  had  evidently  no  concern  in  the  difputes  be- 
tween  the  belligerent  powers,  and  was,  refpefting 
France,  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  neutrality.  The  defign 
of  invading  that  country  was  obvioufly  unjuft,  and 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  French,  however, 
knowing  the  predile£don  of  George  for  his  native 
dominions,  thought  that,  to  proteft  them,  he  would 
"make  great  facrifices  of  the  Britifli  claims  in  Ame- 
Siibfidiary  rica.  Aware  of  their  defigns,  his  Britannic  majefty 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Heflc- 
CafTel,  for  the  employment  of  eight  thoufand  troops 
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in  the  fervice  of  the  king  whenever  they  might  be  c  h  a  p/  ^ 
wanted.     An  alliance  was  alfo  concluded  with  Eli-  ._^'^.^. 
zabeth  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  by  which  ftie  was  to  hold       i755* 
fifty.five  thoufand  men  in  readinefs  for  the  fervice  of 
his  Britannic  majefty. 

When  thefe  treaties  came  before  parliament,  they  ^^^J^^\^ 
underwent  a  very  able  difcuffion.     The  parties  in  fttriumeat. 
parliament  were  at  this  time  three :    the  firft  con- 
fided of  the  Newcaftle  interefl ;    the  fecond  was 
headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  with  powerful  conneftiohs, 
which  were  formed  and  combined  by  the  folid  and 
mafculine  ability  of  that  ftittefman  ;  and  the  third  Mr.  put. 
was  led  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  refted  for  fupport  on 
fuperior  genius,  fplendid   eloquence,   a  bold  and 
intrepid  fpirit,  and  the  exalted  charader  and  ex- 
teniive  popularity  which  thefe  qualities  commanded. 
Ever  fmce  the  final  downfel  of  the  Prfetender's 
hopes,  and  the  difcomfiture  of  the  Jacobites,  the 
chief- offices   of  government   had  ^  been  bellowed 
lefs  exclufively  upon  whigs,  than  during  the  firft 
thirty  years  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwicjc.     Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  Mr.  Fox  had-been  fecretary  of 
ftate,  Mr.  Pitt  paymafter-general  of  the  forces,  and 
Mr.  Legge,  Mr.  Pitt's  friend,  chancellor  of  the  ex^^ 
chequer ;  fo  that  the  whig  connefdon,  though  the 
duke  of  NewcafUe  ws^  prime  minifter,  did  not  mo- 
nopolize adminiftradon,  and  the  other  fervants  of 
his  majefty  did  not  always  coincide  in  h^  grace's 
polidcal  meafures.     The  treaty  with  Hu^  yras  very 
feverely  cenfured  by  Pitt  ;ui4  |j(^jg[Ct>$  produ- 
cing an  enormous  expence,  froin  which  Britain 
could  derive  no  benefit,  fince  the  efforts  of  Ruffia 
fould  not  be  employed  againft  the  French  in  Nortli 
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America,  where  only  they  wereinvading  our  rights 
and  poffeffions  *•  The  Newcaftle  party,  however, 
'^^  •  argued,  that  this  danger  of  Hanover  was  incurred 
from  her  connexion  with  Britain,  without  any  aft 
of  her  own  ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  equitable  and 
,  juft  that  Britain  fhould  contribute  towards  her  de- 

fence. On  this  ground,  the  treaty  was  approved 
by  a  great  majority,  and  Legge  and  Ktt  re* 
ligned  their  offices.  Vigorous  preparations  were 
now  making  for  war.  In  France,  feveral  bodies  of 
troops  moved  towards  the  northern  coafts,  and  ex- 
cited in  England  an  alafm  of  an  intended  invafion. 
Ere  long  it  appeared,  that  the  fole  defign  of  France 
was  to  divert  our  attention,  while  ihe  meditated  a 
blow  in  another  quarter. 
orFv«n«"  The  French  had  prepared  an  armament  in  the 
iSil*  **"  Mediterranean :  at  Toulon,  twelve  fhips  of  the  line 
were  ready  in  April  1756,  and  conveyed  an  army 
of  eleven  thoufand  men  to  Minorca.  Landing  there, 
they  inverted  Fort  St.  Philip  on  the  25th  of  April, 
The  miniflers  and  confuls  of  England,  refiding  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  had  repeatedly  fent  intelligence  to 
government  of  the  armament  preparing,  and  that 
they  apprehended  Minorca  to  be  its  objeft.  In  this 
opinion  they  were  confirmed,  by  certain  inforihation 
that  the  fleet  was  viftualled  with  only  two  months 
provifion,  and  corifeqnently  could  not  be  defigned 
for  America,  or  any  diftant  expedition.  General 
Blakeney ,  governor  of  Minorca,  under  the  fame  con^ 
.vi£Uon,repeatedly  reprefented  to  the  Britifli  miniftei^, 

^  There  is  a  very  animated  defcnption  of  this  debate  in  a 
letter  from  lord.Orford.  See  Horace  WaJpole  to  geneml  Con- 
way, dated  November  ijj  1755.     Orford's  Works. 
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the  weaknefe  of  the  garrifon  of  St.  Philip,  which  was  chap. 
the  chief  fortrefs  of  the  ifland.     No  ileps,  however,  .^.-'-^^^ 
were  taken  to  reinjforce  the  general,  untU  the  French      '75^ 
were  about  to  invade    Minorca*      Convinced    at 
length  of  the  danger,  miniftry  attempted  meafures  of 
defence  ;  which  were  neither  effedual  in  force,  nor, 
as  it  afterwards  itppeared,  m  the  commander  who  was 
entrufted.     The  French  fleet  now  confided  of 'fif- 
teen fiiips  of  the  line,  well  equipped  and  manned. 
Ten  only  were  difpatched  from  Britain,  and  under  Bynsfaitt» 
the  condud  of  Admiral  Byng,  who  had  never  acqui- 
red a  chara^er  fuffident  to  juftify  fo  important  a  trufL 
On  the  7th  of  April  .they  failed  from  Spithead  for 
Gibraltar.     The  admiral,  being  inftruded  to  inquire 
whether  the  French  fleet  had  pafled  the  Streights, 
learned  at  Gibraltar  that  the  enemy  had  adually 
defcended  upon  Minorca.     He  wrote  to  the  admi- 
ralty, that  if  he  had  been  fent  in  time,  he  could  have 
prevented  the  French  from  efie£Hng  a  landing.     He 
complained  that  there  were  no  magazines  in  Gib- 
raltar for  fupplying  his  fquadron  with  neceffaties  ; 
that  the  careening  wharfs,  pits,  and  flore-houfes, 
were  entir^y  decayed,  fo  that  he  would  have  the 
greatefl  difficulty  in  repairing  his  fhips ;   that  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  attempt  the  relief  of  8t.  Phi- 
lip, as  it  could  not  be  faved  but  by  a  land-force 
fh-ong  enough  (to  raife  the  fi^e  ;  and  that  a  fmall 
reinforcement  would  only  ii^reafe  the  number  of 
men  who  mufl  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This  letter,  implying  a  charge  of  xrulpafale  negli- 
-gence  againft  adminiflration,  and  aUb  anticipating 
the  mifcarriage  of  bis  enterprife,  was  very  nnpleaf- 

ing 
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CHAP,  ing  at  hom^,  and  rendered  Byng  odious  to  govern* 

^.^^.^^   ment. 
'^s^-  The  admiral,  reinforced  by  a  fquadron  under  Mn 

Edgecumbe,  left  Gibraltar  on  the  8th  of  May  *. 
Arriving  off  Minorca,  he  attempted  to  fend  intel- 
ligence to  general   Blakeney.     The  French  fleet 
now  appearing,  he  formed  his  line  of  battle.    In  the 
evdliing  the  enemy  advanced  in  order,  but  tacked 
about  to  gain  the  xveather*gage.     The  next  morn* 
ing  both  advanced  to  the  conflid.     Rear-admiral 
Weft,  fecond  in  command,  attacked  the  enemy 
with  fuch  force  as  foon  to  drive  them  out  of  their 
line ;  but  he  was  not  fupported.  by  admiral  Byng's 
dtecines an    divifiou.    The  admiral,  ^ough  his  own  (hip  had 
SfM^hT"^    90  guns,  and  was  well  manned  and  equipped,  kept 
rteockflecL  aloofc    His  captaiu  exhorted  him  to  bear  down  up- 
on  the  enemy ;   but  he  declared  his  refolution  tg 
avoid  the  error  of  admiral  Matthews,  who,  in  the 
preceding  war,  by  pufhing  too  iar  forward,  had 
broken  the  line,  and  expofed  himfelf  to  the  enemy's  • 
fire.     Such  precipitation  Byng  was  determined  to 
avoid  ;  and,  indeed,  fo  refolutely  did  he  adhere  to 
his  cautious  plan,  that  he  really  did  not  engage^ 
The  French  admiral,  not  wifliing  to  compel  a  clofer 
fight,  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Byng's  avoidance  of 
rafhnefs,  and  retreated.     Calling  a  counqil  of  y^ar, 
Byng  flated  his  own  inferiority  tp  the  enemy  in 
weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men ;  with  his  opi- 
nion,  that  the  relief  of  Minorca  wa$  impra&icable^ 
and  that  it  was  fafeft  to  .retire  to  Qibraltar.     The 
(ouncil  having  concurred  in  the£g  fpntiments,  h^ 

*  Sec  Smollct,  vol.  ill.  p.  500. 
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accordingly  did  retreat  to  Gibraltar ;  and  Minorca, 
thus  deferred,  after  a  very  gallant  defence  of  nine 
weeks  by  general  Blakeney  and  his  valiant  band, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  admiralty, 
informed  of  this  condiift,  vv'as  extremely  enraged 
againft  Byng.  How,  they  alked,  could  he  afcertaitl 
the  imprafticability  of  defending  Minorca,  without 
trj'ing  the  experiment  ?  Was  the  impreffion  made 
by  Weft,  a  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  our  naval 
force?  Had  not  the  Englifh  generally  profpered 
from  adventurous  boldnefs  ?  Where  was  the  dan- 
ger of  feconding,  inftead  of  abandoning,  the  other 
divifion.  when  it  had  broken  the  enemy's  line  ?  Was 
it  by  fuch  avoidance  of  conteft,  that  England  had 
attained  the  higheft  pitch  of  naval  glory  ?  Thefe 
fentiments  extended  from  the  admiralty  over  the 
whole  nation.  A  violent  popular  rage  arofe  againft  PopoUr  la. 
Byng.  This  predominant  paiSon,  faid  by  the  hift  '*''«"'"'^ 
torians  of  the  time  *  t6  have  been  cheriftied  by  mi- 
nifters,  in  order  to  divert  the  public  attention  front 
their  own  fupinenefs,  naturally  overlooked  the  cir- 
eumftsmces  of  the  cafe.  Prefumiiig  him  guilty,  with- 
out afcertaining  the  grounds  of  the  alleged  guilt,  the 
nation^  by  anticipating,  perhaps  in  a  certain  degree* 
produced,  the  fentence  which  he  afterwards  under- 
went. Byng,  having  been  fuperfeded,  was  brought 
home  under  arreft,  and  committed  clofe  prifoner  to 
Greenwich  hofpital.  He  was  tried  for  cowardice,  trea-  Byng  trie^/ 
chery,  and  not  having  done  his  utmoft.  Acquitted 
ef  the  two  firft  charges,  he  was  condemned  on  the 
1^.     Great  interceffions  were  made  in  his  favour, 

*  Sec  Smplletf  roL  iii.  p.  5P4. 
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and  even  by  the  court  which  fentenced  him,  to 
procure  the  royal  mercy.  The  applipations,  howr 
'75^  ever,  were  unfuccefsful ;  though  refpited  for  a  time, 
amicxe-  hc  was  fliot  on  the  14th  of  April  1757.  Many, 
who  did  not  pretend  to  vindicate  Byng  from  the 
f!harge  of  mifcondud,  confidered  his  fall  as  a  facri* 
fice  to  the  numerous,  but  now  feeble  junto,  which 
Supported  the  meafures  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle. 
Indeed  it  is  evident,  that,  whether  Byng's  conduct 
(if  he  had  a  fufficient  force)  arofe  from  timidity^ 
profeffional  ignorance,  or  grofs  error  of  judgment, 
it  was  fuch  as  demonftrated  him  unfit  fpr  the  office 
with  which  he  was  entrufted,  and  confequently  was 
difgraceful  to  thofe  minifters  who  had  felefted  him 
fbr  that  employment.  As  he  never  had  eflablifhed 
a  high  chara^er  as  a  naval  commander,  and  there 
were  other  officers  who  had  attained  eminent  diC> 
tinftion,  it  was  alleged  that  the  choice  of  Byng 
arofe  from  political  connedtion,  and  not  from  per^ 
/bnal  charader/  Irfis  trial  and  execution,  however. 
If  they  for  a  time  diverted  the  public  attention,  did 
not  continue  to  abflrad  it  from  the  condud  of  adi- 
iminiftraaon.  ' 

Negociations  had  {Ull  been  going  on  between  the 
.courtfi  of  London  and  Verfailles ;  \yut  the  k^  of 
England,  from  the  invafioh  of  Minorca,  confid^ing 
France  as  determined  to  rejed  all  amicable  over- 
»«iarau«i  lures,  declared  >var  in  May  1 75^9  and  publiibed  a 
^^  '**'*        manifefto  ft^tjuig  the  ground  both  of  its  juftice  and 
neceifity.    In  the  following  months  war  was  de- 
clared by  France  ^gaini]:  3rit;ain. 
camraigD         The  traufadious    in  America  ih  the  campaign 
In  America.    ,j^^5^  ^^j.^  jieithcr  .adv^tagcous  nor  honourable 

to 
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to  England.    The  Britifii  plan  was,  to  attack  the  c  h  a  p. 
fort  of  Niagara,  in  order  to  cnt  off  the  commu-  y^^ 
nication  between  Canada  and  Ontario ;  to  reduce      lys^* 
TiconderagO\  and  Crown  Point,  that  the  frontiers 
of  New  York  might  be  delivered  from  the  danger 
of  invafion,  and  Great  Britain  might  become  mafter 
of  Lake  Champlain ;  to  detach  a  body  of  troops, 
by  the  river  Kennebec,  to  alarm  the  capital  of  Ca- 
nada ;  and  to  befiege  Fort  Du  Quefne  and  other 
fbrtrefies  on  the  Ohio  *.     The  preparations,  how- 
ever,  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  fuch  numerous 
and  extenfive  objeSs.     There  was  great  tardinefs 
tn  difpatching  troops  from  England,     The  earl  of 
Loudon,  appointed  commander  in  chief,  arrived  fo 
late  with  his  armament,  that  it  was  ufelefs  for  the 
whole  year.  Thus  the  enemy  were  enabled,  not  only 
to  be  better  provided  againft  future  attacks,  but  even 
then  to  aft  on  the  offenfive.  The  French  and  Indians 
continued  to  moleil  the  Britifh  fettlements  with  im- 
punity. Encouraged  by  the  inaftivity  of  the  Englifh 
forces,  they  attacked  the  fortrefs  of  Ofwego,  and 
tnade  themfelves  mafters  of  it,  though  ftrongly  gar* 
iifoned.    The  eaH  of  Loudon,  finding  himfelf  un« 
able  to  a€k  oflFenflvely  that  year,  employed  his  time 
in  preparations  for  beginning  the  following  cam<- 
paign  early,  and  with  great  force.    No  addon  of 
knportancf  diftinguiChed  the  naval  hiftory  of  thii 
year.    Single  Britifh  fhips  took  merchantmen  and 
ihips  of  war  belongmg  to  the  enemy,  but  the  fleets 
were  not  engaged  after  our  retreat  from  Minorca. 
The  mofl  important  acquifitibns  to  this  country  ^tt4 

*  Sec  SjnioUet,  vol.  iii.  f,  550^ 
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attained  through  privateerr,  which  confiderably  di^- 
trefled  the  enemy's  trade. 
'|56.  In  the  hoftilides  between  Britain  and  France,  other 

tbeumti.     countries  now   became  involved.     His  Britannic 
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majefty  had,  as  we  have  feen,  formed  a  treaty  with 
Ruilia,  in  order  to  preferve  the  neutrality  of  Ha- 
nover, and  to  employ  a  great  portion  of  the  French 
forces.  Circumftances,  howf^er,  fpeedily  gave  a 
total  change  to  this  fyflem  of  alliance,  and  eSeded  a 
confederacy  between  the  king  of  Britain  and  the 
Prui&an  Frederic,  who  was  the  opponent  of  Ruflia* 
Thefe  engagements,  and  their  objefts,  neceflarily  de- 
inand  a  fliort  review  of  the  progrefs  and  ftate  of  the 
Pruflian^  power  under  that  extraordinary  man,  who 
then  held  the  fovereignty. 

In  the  feventeenth  cehtury,  Brandenburg  was  a 
principality  of  little  importance  in  the  politics  of 
JEurope.  Towards  its  clofe,  its  fovereign  became 
an  eleftor ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century^ 
TrrtteTic  II.  a  king.  Frederic  William,  the  fecond  monarch  of 
Pruffia,  with  a  view  lo  increafe  the  power  and  im- 
portance of  his  kingdom,  devoted  his  atteutlpa 
jilmoft  exclufively  to  his  army.  He  eftabliflied  a 
military  force,  much  fuperior  to  any  that  had 
been  on  foot  under  his  predeceiTors ;  and  formed 
an  army,  with  the  mofl  perfefl:  difcipline,  according 
to  the  exiftin^  rules  of  taftics,  but  far  inferior  in 
number  and  ftrength  to  the  forces  of  the  neigh- 
bouring potentates.  Indeed,  his  dominions  could 
not  fupply,  much  Icfs  maintain,  a  very  powerful 
jirmy*  His  foil  was  unfruitful,  his  popujatipn  was 
fcanty,  his  people  were  poor,  and  his  revenue  was 
inponfiderable,  Thefe  were  the. narrow  refources 
1      .    ,*  which. 
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-which,  on  the  death  of  Frederic  William,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  hisfon  and  fucceflbr  *  Frederic  II. 
But  Frederic  had  in  his  genius  and  fpirit  refources 
which  fupplied  the  political  and  phyfical  wants  of 
•his  .kingdom :  he  was  a  man  bom  to  render  a 
fmall  flate  great. 

The  houfe  of  Brandenburg  had  ancient  claims 
to  the  two  principalities  of  Silefia,  almoft  as  great 
in  extent,  and  fully  equal  in  value,  to  half  its 
dominions.  The  claim  was  itfelf  intricate.  Auftria 
aflerted  with  truth,  that  Brandenburg  had  yielded 
Silefia  for  an  equivalent ;  but  Frederic  denied  that 
^  his  predeceflbr  poffeffed  the  power  of  ceding  that 
territory ;  alleging  befides,  that  no  equivalent  had 
been  received;  and  that  the  confideration  given, 
was  totally  inadequate.  As  Auftria  altogether  re* 
probated  this  conftruftion  of  the  treaty,  Frederic 
had,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI., 
invaded  Silefia ;  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  was 
then  engaged  with  fo  many  enemies,  and  unable 
to  defend  Silefia  effedually,  had  ceded  it  at  iaft, 
by  the  treaty  of  Breflaw,  to  the  Pruffian  king. 
Hoftilities  being  again  renewed  between  Maria 
Terefa  and  Frederic,  a  fecond  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Drefden  in  1745,  in  which  the  king 
of  Pruilia  didiated  the  terms,  and  Silefia  was  re- 
nounced more  folemnly  than  before.  The  em* 
prels  queen  t,  confidering  the  valuable  province  of 
Silefia  as  not  reftored  by  her  juftice,  but  extort- 
ed from  her  weaknefs,  had  fcarcely  fetded  thi^ 
peace,  before  ihe  b^n  to  projed  fchemes  for  its 

♦  Sec  Gillies's  Frederic,  p.  62, 

f  Francis  Stepben,  her  hufband,  had  been  then  juft  chofen 
cipperor.  < 

recovery. 
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c  HA  P.  recovery.  In  1746,  (he  formed  with  the  court  of  Pe- 
terfburgh  a  treaty  which  was  oftenfively  defenfi  ve,  but 
^75*^  really  oft'enfive;  By  a  fecret  article  it  was  provided, 
that  if  his  Pruffian  majefty  fliould  attack  the  em* 
prefs  queen,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  or  the  republic 
of  Poland,  the  aggreffion  fhould  be  confidered  as  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  Drefden ;  the  right  of  the 
emprefs  queen  to  Silelia,  ceded  by  that  treaty, 
(hould  revive ;  and  the  contrafting  parties  (hould 
mutually  fumifh  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men  to 
re-inveft  the  emprefs  queen  with  that  duchy.  Poland, 
without  aftually  figning  this  treaty,  was  underftood 
to  accede  to  its  conditions. 

Marrt  Te-^  After  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  emprefs 
queen  had  devoted  great  "attention  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  her  country,  efpecially  to  the  in- 
creafc  of  her  military  ftrength.  This  engine  of 
power  Ihe  promoted  by  a  judicious  choice  of  officers, 
liberal  encouragement  to  her  troops,  and,  above 
all,  by  her  rare  and  happy  talents  of  exciting  in 
thofe  who  approached  her  perfon,  zeal,  emulation, 
exertion,  and  a  refolution  to  encounter  every  rifle 
in  order  to  obtain  her  favour  *.  She  rendered  her 
army  much  more  perfeft  and  formidable  than  any 
force  had  before  been  under  the  houfe  of  Auftria : 
and  while  thus  making  preparations  at  home,  flie 
Was  not  idle  abroad,  fhe  employed  her  utmoft 
efforts  to  embroil  the  king  of  Pruffia  with  the  court 
t)f  Petei-fburgh,  and  made  rapid  though  fecret  pro- 
grefs  in  her  undertaking.  The  politics  of  Maria 
Terrfa  were  at  this  time  chiefly  direded  by  count 

♦  Gillles^t  Frederic^  P^^oy. 
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Itaunitz,  who  for  fo  many  years  ferved  the  houfe  ^  ^^  ^' 
of  Auftria  with  diftinguiihed  zeal  a^d  ability.  Kau-   >—- 
nitz,  anxious  to  gratify  his  miftrefs  by  the  recovery  K»inu!i 
of  Silefia,  was  aware  that  the  lofs  of  that  province, 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  Frederic,  had  been  ma- 
terially promoted  by  the  war  between  Auftria  and 
France.     While  the  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Berlin 
continued  conneded,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
the  emprefs-queen  to  execute  her  defigns  of  hum- 
bling  Frederic  and  exalting  herfelf.     Inveftigating 
the  hiftory  and  interefts  of  Auftria,  Kaunitz  faw 
that  her  diiTenfions  with  France,  her  moft  powerful 
neighbour,   had  been  the  greateft  obflade  to  the 
gratification  of  her  ambition.     He  knew  alfo,  that 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  had  been  the  chief  obftacle 
on  the  continent  to  the  aggrandizement  of  France. 
The  French  and  Auftrian  foverdgns  had  been  rivals 
from  the  time  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.     Kau- 
nitz projeded  a  facrifice  of  ancient  rivalry  to  pre- 
fent  intereft,  by  eflfefting  an  alliance  with  France. 
Having  impreifed  on  the  emprefs-queen  the  juftnefs 
and  force  of  his  views,  he  was  fent  as  ambaffador 
to  the  court  of  Verfailles.   Qualified  by  the  depth  of 
his  genius  for  condu£Hng  any  great  or  difficult  bufi- 
nefs,  he  was  by  other  qualities  as  well  as  his  minifleriai 
talents  peculiarly  well-fitted  to  acquire  afcendancy 
at  the  court  of  France.    Verfatile,  capable  of  ac^ 
commodkting  himfelf  to  any  charaders  or  humours 
which  it  fuited  his  purpofe  to  conciliate,  he  greatly 
refembled  a  French  courtier.    In  his  tafte  and  man- 
ners as  trifling,  as  he  was  in  his  underfbnding  and 
political  views  profound,  he  could  match  a  French- 
man in  either  his  frivolity  or  ftrength.    Having  efta- 
V0L.L  O  bUfhed 
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**•  bliflied  his  influence  at  Verfailles,  he  empfoyed  it 
in  promoting  his  grand  projeft  of  confederacy.  He 
*^^^'  reprefented  to  the  French  minifters,  "  that  the  time 
was  now  come,  when  the  French  ought  to  emanci- 
pate themfelves  from  the  influence  of  the  kings  of 
Pruflia  and  Sardinia,  and  a  number  of  petty  princes, 
who  fludioufly  fowed  diflenfion  between  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  in  order  to  benefit  themfelves. 
Excited  by  their  artifices,  the  courts  of  Verfailles 
and  Vienna  were  continually  contriving  fchemes 
hofliile  to  each  other,  and  hurtful  to  both ;  whereas^ 
in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  jufl:  policy,  they 
ought  rather  to  adopt  fuch  a  fyftem  of  public 
conduct,  as  would  remove  every  ground  of  dif- 
ference or  jealoufy,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
folid  and  permanent  peace  **•"  The  novelty  of  this 
plan  of  politics  at  firft  appeared  extravagant  to  the 
court  of  France,  which  had  been  long  accuftomed 
to  confider  the  houfes  of  Auilria  and  Bourbon  as  ri- 
vals ;  but,  on  maturely  weighing  the  propofitions, 
they  became  more  difpofed  for  their  reception.  Be- 
fides  the  many  continental  advantages  which  Kaunitz 
from  time  to  time  dated  as  about  to  accrue  from  this 
plan,  they  would  be  able,  by  amity  with  Auftria, 
to  dired  the  principal  part  of  their  force  againft 
Britain. 

Meanwhile,  France  urged  the  king  of  Pruflia  to 
aflift  her  in  invading  the  eledorate  of  Hanover. 
King  George  applied  to  the  emprefs-queen  to  fend 
to  the  Low  Countries  a  certain  number  of  men 
ftipulated  by  treaty,  which  fhe  declared  it  was  im- 

*  See  Gillics'a  Fredcrici  p.  109. 
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poffible  for  her  to  fpare  for  that  purpofe,  as  fhe  ^as   d  h  a  p>* 
apprehenfive  of  the  defigns  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  v^.^^-^^-^^^ 
Alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  his  eleftorate,  our  king      *>^5^- 
propofed  to  Pruflia  a  treaty  for  preferving  the  tran-  f  "|jf  g,)^' 
quillity  of  Germany.     Frederic  thought  this  pre-  tain  and 
poiition  more  advifable  than  a  renewal  of  the  alliance 
with  France,  which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  expiration^ 
A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  between  Britain 
and  Pruffia  on  the  i6th  of  January  1756,  by  which 
the  contradling  parties  bound  themfelves  *  not  to 
fuffer  foreign  troops  of  any  nation  to  enter  or  pa& 
through  Germany,  but  to  fecure  the  empire  from 
the  calantities  of  war,  and  to  maintain  its  fundtf«- 
mental  laws  and  conftitution».     The  court  of  France 
appeared  to  believe  that  the  king  of  Piniffia  was  a 
fubordinate  prince,   who  was   bound  to  execute 
the  mandates  of  Verfailles.     Informed  of  Frederic'is 
treaty  with  England,  the  French  courtiers  and  mini- 
fters  were  fo  arrogant  and  infolent,  as  to  charge  hirii 
with  defedion  from  bis  ancient  protedlor  f. 

Kaunitz  few  that  this  was  the  proper  time  for  ob-  ^^^"^^^  ^ 

■  Fiance  31)9 

taining  the  defired  alliance  with  France,  and  aceor-  AuOria. 
dingly  the  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  9th  of  May 
1756.  This  famous  confederacy,  announced  as  the 
union  of  the  great  powers,  contained  a  mutual  pro- 
mife  between  the  contraSmg  parties,  of  reciprocally 
affifting  each  other  with  twenty-four  thoufand  men', 
m  cafe  either  of  them  Ihould  be  attacked.  The 
Czarina,  being  applied  to  \>y  the  now  allied  powers, 
readily  acceded  to  a  confederation  calculated  to  pro- 

*  Paper  Office,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  \ 

f  King  of  Pruffia's  Hiftory  of  the  Seven  Years  War^  [ 
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CHAP,  mate  the  proje£b  formed  betwen  her  and  Maria 
^.^^'s>'^'  Terefa  in  1746.  As  the  depreflion  of  the  power 
«7S*-  of  England  was  the  objeft  which  France  fought  by 
her  encroachments  in  North  America,  and  the 
cauTe  of  the  war  between  thefe  two  nations,  fo  the 
depreflion  of  Pruifia  was  the  objeQ:  that  Auilria 
fought  through  her  alliances  with  the  other  great 
empires,  which  involved  in  war  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe.  The  eledor  of  Saxony^  (king  of  Po« 
land,)  though  he  profefTed  neutrality,  really  joined 
in  the  defigns  againft  Pruflia.  Frederic,  one  part 
of  whofe  policy  it  was  to  keep  in  pay  fpies  at  every 
court  whofe  defigns  it  imported  him  to  know,  was 
accurately  informed,  not  only  of  the  objeds,  but 
the  plans  of  the  allied  potentates,  and  made  vi- 
gorx)us  preparations  for  defending  himfelf  and  his 
kingdom. 

Maria  Terefa  coUeSed  magazines,  and  aflembled 
two  armies  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  king  of 
Poland,  under  pretence  of  exercifmg  his  foldiers, 
drew  together  fixteen  thoufand  men,,  and  occupied 
the  ftrong  poft  of  Pima  in  Saxony.  The  Ruffians 
formed  a  camp  of  fifty  thouland  men  in  Livonia. 
Perceiving  thefe  hoftile  preparations,  Frederic  de- 
manded categorically  of  the  emprefs-queen,  whe- 
ther (he  meant  to  keep  or  to  violate  the  peace.  If 
flie  meant  the  former,  nothing  would  fatisiy  him, 
but  a  clear,  formal,  and  pofitive  aiTurance,  that  fhe 
had  no  intention  of  attacking  him  either  this  year 
or  the  next.  He  declared  that  he  fliould  deem  an 
ambiguous  anfwer  a  demmdation  of  war,  and  at- 
"hefted  heaven  that  the  emprefs  alone  would,  in 
that  event,  be  refponfible  for  the  blood  fpilt  ind  all 
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the  difmal  confequences.     To  this  demand,  re-  c  h  a  p. 
quirmg  fo  fliort  aad  direft  an  anfwer,  a  long,  in-  .^^;.^^ 
dired,  and  evafive  reply  wa«  returned  by  Kaunitz,      m^ 
The  evident  mtention  was,  to  compel  Frederic  to 
commence  hoftilities  •/    Seeing  war  unavoidable, 
the  Pruflian  hero  refolved  to  ftrike  the  firft  blow  ; 
but,  before  he  proceeded,'  intimated  to  Maria  Te* 
refa,  that  he  confidered  Kaunitz's  anfwer  as  a  de» 
claration  of  war. 

To  cover  Brandenburg,  and  carry  the  war  into  f^^^^ 
Bohemia,  it  was  neceffary  to  fecure  the  command  ony. 
of  Saxony ;  becaufe,  unlefs  he  became  mafter  of 
that  eleaorate,  its  foverdgn  might  intercept  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  cut  off  bis  intercovufe 
with  his  own  dominions,  and  difcomfit  bis  expedi- 
tion, Frederic,  accordingly,  in  Auguft,  entered 
Upper  Saxony,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Drefden  the 
capital.  He  had  already,  through  his  fpies,  pro. 
cured  copies  of  the  negociations  between  the  king 
of  Poland  and  the  two  Imperial  powers;  but, 
wifliing  to  manifeft  their  defigns  to  the  world,  and 
aware  that  they  would  declare  the  alleged  papers  to 
be  forgeries,  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  find 
the  originals.  For  that  purpofe,  he  carefully  ran- 
lacked  the  Saxon  archives,  and  at  length  found 
the  defired  documents  t*    Having  thus  procured 

•  See  Oillic8*8  Frederic,  p.  216. 

•f  It  was  here  that  Frederic  found  the  fecret  artklea  of  the 
treaty  of  Peto'iburgh»  which  I  have  already  mentioned  a8  con- 
cluded between  Auftrii^  and  Ruflia  againft  Pnilfiay  foou  after 
the  peace  of  Drefden }  with  a  reference  to  a  partition-treaty 
made  between  the  powera  before  that  peace ;  which  treaty  of 
Pet^rfburgh  was  in  cSeft  acceded  to  by  the  king  of  Poland. 
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CHAP,   the  moft  authentic  evidence  of  the  intended  partition 

^  jj-  '-^-  of  his  dominions,  Frederic  publiflied  them  to  the 
^9^*  world,  to  exppfe  the  defigns  of  his  enemies,  and  juf- 
tify  his  own  conduct.  The  Saxon  army  being  fo 
flrongly  ported  at  Pima  that  Frederic  faw  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  force  their  lines,  he  blocked  them 
up  with  one  divifion  of  his  army,  and  with  another 
marched  againft  the  Auftrians,  who  were  advan- 
cing to  their  relief  under  general  Braun.  He  at- 
tacked them  on  the  firft  of  Oftober,  though  greatly 
fuperior  in  number,  at  Lowofitz  on  the  left, bank  of 
the  Elbe ;  and,  completely  defeating  them,  forced 
Uiem  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  fuccouring  the  Saxons. 
Frederic,  with  his  vidorious  troops,  returned  to  the 
blockade  of  Pirna.  The  Saxons,  being  in  great 
diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions,  and  now  deprived 
of  all  hopes  of  affiftance,  refolved  to  attempt  their 
efcape ;  but  in  making  the  experiment,  being  fur- 

,  rounded  by  the  Prufiians,  and  finding  it  impoflible  to 

•  force  their. way  through  the  enemy,  thty  were  compel- 
led to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  furrender  themfelves 
prifouers  of  war.  Having  thus  defeated  the  inten- 
tions of  the  enemy  for  this  compaign,  and  the  fea- 
fon  being  far  advanced,  Frederic  placed  his  troops 
in  wintier-quarters, 

pifc^nicfits  In.  Great  Britain,  the  people  were  very  much 
.diffatisfied  with  the  compaign  1756.  The  lofs  of 
Minorca,  followed  by  the  inaSivity  in  America,  ex- 
cited general  indignation.  AddreflTes,  praying  a 
llrift  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  our  misfortunes, 
were  prefentcd  to  parliament  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Miniftcrs  were  loudly  accufed,  as  being, 
by  their  incapacity  and  difunion,  the  fources  of  our 

difgraccs 
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difgraces  and  difafters.    It  was  certain  that  great  chap. 
d^cord  prevailed  in  the  cabinet.     Though  the  duke        ^'_^ 
of  Newcaftle  found  it  neceffary  to  have  the  affiftance      1756. 
of  Mr.  Fox's  abilities,  he  by  no  means  regarded  him 
with  confidence  and  favour.     Mr.  Fox,  on  the  other 
hand,  far  from  approving  the  particular  meafures, 
and  farther  ftill  the  general  condud,  of  his  col- 
leagues, difdained  to  continue  the  tool  of  fo  feeble 
a  junto,  and  refigned  his  employment.     The  public 
loudly  called  for  facrificing  an  inefficient  combina- 
tion  to   the  higheft   individual   genius,    and    for 
bringing  Mr.  Pitt  into  office.     The  duke  of  New- 
caftle refigned.     Mr.  Pitt,  in  November  1756,  was  Mr.pittap. 
appointed  principal  fecretary  of  ftate ;  Mn  Legge,  nlftel! 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;   and  the  duke  of 
Devonfhire,  firft  lord  of  the  treafury. 

His-majefty,  defirous  of  making  great  effiDrts  Parriamen^ 
in  Germany,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  houfe  took 
notice  of  the  unnatural  union  between  France 
and  Auftria,  which  he  confidered  as  threatening 
-the  fubverfion  of  the  empire,  and  the  deftra^on  of 
the  proteftant  intereft  on  the  continent.  He  called 
on  parliament  to  enable  him  to  ufe  efieAual  efforts 
againft  fuch  pernicious  defigns.  Soon  after,  A^r. 
Pitt  delivered  a  meffage  to  the  houfc,  of  which  the 
fubftance  was,  "  that,  as  the  formidable  prepara* 
dons  and  vindiftive  defigns  of  France  were  evi- 
dently bent  againft  his  majefty's  eleftoral  dominions, 
and  the  territories  of  his  good  ally  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  his  majefty  confided  in  the  zeal  and  affec 
tion  of  his  faithful  commons,  to  affift  him  in  forming 
and  maintaining  an  army  of  obfervation  for  the  juft 
*nd  neceffary  defence  of  the  fame,  and  to  enable 
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CHAP,  him  to  .  fuUil  hU  eogagem^ts  with  his  Fruf&an 
*-^^-w  majefty,  for  the  fecuiity  of  the  empire,  and  the 
»756.  fupport  of  their  common  intercfts."  In  the  houfe 
of  commons,  when  this  meflfage  was  di&ufled, 
flrong  objedUons  were  made  to  an  interference  in 
continental  politics.  It  was  aflerted,  that  it  was 
-  neither  the  duty  nor  intereft  of  England,  to  exhauft 
its  blood  and  treafure  in  defence  of  Hanover ;  and 
that  Auftria  herfelf,  notwithftanding  her  recent  al- 
liance with  France^  would  not  fufler  that  power  to 
acquire  a  permanent  footing  in  Germany,  Mr, 
Pitt,  viewing  the  courfe  of  French  policy,  (hewed 
that  the  main  obje&  of  France  had  long  been  the 
depreffion  of  England.  Perceiving  diftant  as  well 
as  immediate  confequences,  he  contended  that  con- 
tinental acquifitions,  by  increafing  her  power  and 
revenue,  would  ultimately  render  her  more  danger- 
ous to  this  country.  He  had  difapproved  of  various 
treaties  and  fubfidies  that  had  been  formed  and 
granted  in  the  prefent  reign  on  account  of  Hanover 
Iblely,  and  without  any  advantage  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  PrufHa  had 
for  its  objed  the  balance  of  power,  now  endanr 
gered  by  the  confederacy  between  France  and  the 
two  empreifes.  Adherence  to  it  was  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  England.  Hanover  was 
endangered,  on  account  of  Britain ;  it  was  therefore 
juft  that  from  Britain  fhe  fhould  receive  protection. 
Befides,  by  employing  th^  forces  of  France  in  Eu- 
rope, we  weakened  her  exertions  in  America.  Such 
was  the  reafoning  by  which  Mr.  Pitt  fupported  the  rfc- 
queft  of  the  meffage  j  it  was  received  by  the  majo- 
rity 
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rity  of  the  houfe  with  great  approbation,  an4  fait-  chap, 
able  fupplieg  were  voted.  ^„>— J-^^ 

Though  parliament  had  fhewn  itfelf  eager  for  the  D|(feV/oiit 
vigorous  profecution  of  the  war,  and  had  in  its  tnthecibu 
votes  made  very  liberal  provifions  for  the  year ; 
yet  there  was  ftill  a  want  of  harmony  in  his  ma- 
jefty's  councils.  The  whig  confederacy  fought  an 
exchifive  direfbion  in  the  adminiftration  of  a£fairs« 
Mr.  Pitt  would  not  facrifice  his  own  opinions  and 
meafurdB  to  thofe  of  the  party.  The  NewcafUe 
combination  was  mofl:  agreeable  to  the  king,  and 
willing  to  go  the  greateft  lengths  in  gratifying  his 
electoral  partialities.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  principles  and 
fyftem  of  continental  interference,  confidered  the 
dignity  and  interefl:  of  the  Britifh  crown  and 
nation  *,  and  not  the  prepofleffions  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Hanover  f.  He  did  not  at  that  time  con* 
ceive  that  fo  great  a  force  was  neceflary  to  z&  in 
Germany,  as  the  king  and  the  Newcaftle  intereft 
thought  requifite.  Being  inflexible  on  this  fubjed,  w^rht 
he  and  his  friend  and  fupporter,  Mr.  Legge,  were  *  * 
difmifled  from  their  offices.  During  feveral  months 
there  was  no  regular  adminiftration.  A  coalition 
was  propofed  between  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Newcaftle 

*  Smollct,  vol.  iv.  p.  85. 

•)•  This  is  a  difference  very  evident  between  the  continental 
engagements  advifed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  many  of  thofe  encou- 
raged, or  at  leaft  agreed  to,  by  former  minifters,  both  of  George 
II.  and  his  father.  The  earl  *of  Sunderland,  Sir  Robert  Wal« 
pole,  carl  Grenville,  and  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  concluded  trea- 
(iesy  the  exclulive  objeds  of  which  were,  Germati  politics,  and 
the  fecurity  of  Hanover.  Mr.  Pitt's  policy,  though  it  embraced 
Hanover  in  its  compafs,  yet  had  for  its  objeft  the  humiliation  of 
Fruice»  an3  the  profperity  of  England* 

party; 
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party;  but  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  public  opinion  it 
would  be  evidently  inefFedual.     The  Newcaftle  ad- 
*7S7«      herents  faw,  that  they  could  now  only  poflefs  a 
ihare  of  thie  government,  by  fuflfering  the  chief  di- 
reftion  of  aflfairs  to  be  vetted  in  fuperior  ability. 
Numberlefs  addreffes  were  prefented  to  his  ma- 
jefty,   befeeching  him  to  reinftate  Mr,  Pitt.    Party- 
fpirit  appeared  extinguifhed ;    all  voices,   without 
one  diffonant  murmur,   were  united  in  his  praife. 
Mr.  Fox,  in  this  ftate  of  circumftances,  knowing 
it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  contend  with  the  general 
voice  of  the  people,  which  was  eagerly  and  loudly 
foliciting  the  fovereign  to  place  Pitt  at  the  head  of 
his  councils,  with  much  prudence  and  judgment 
advifed  the  king  to  comply  with  the  public  defire. 
u  again  ap-  Mr.  Pitt  was  again  made  principal  fccretary  of  ftate, 
f^°^^'       and  now  became  prime  minifter  of  England.     This 
appointment  of  a  chief  minifter,  is  an  epoch  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Brunfwick  adminiftration  of  Britain. 
From  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  the 
higheft  offices  of  ftate  had  been  uniformly  held  by 
members  of  the  whig  party.      Mr.  Pitt,  a  friend 
to  the  conftitution  of  his  country,  and  favourable  to 
the  genuine  principles  of  original  whigs,  was  not  a 
member  of  any  confederacy,  and  owed  his  promo- 
tion to  himfelf  only.     He  commanded  party.     His 
elevation  manifefted  the  power  wliich  the  people 
never  fail  to  poflefs  in  a  free  and*  well-conftituted 
government.     Perfonally  difagreeable  to  the  king, 
.  unfupported  by  any  ariftocratical  confederacy,  he 
was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people, 

in  a  fituation  of  great  danger  afld  difficulty,  to  be 

the 
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the  chief  *  manager  of  Britifb  affairs.     His  appoint-  chap, 
jnent  was  alfo  an  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  the  war;  v—- -X^ 
as  from  the  time  that  he  was  firmly  eftablifhed  in      ^757* 
office,  and  his  plans  were  put  into  execution,  in- 
ftcad  of  dilafter  and  difgrace,  fuccefs  and  glory  fol- 
lowed the  Britilh  arms. 

In  the  cnmprtign  1757,  however,  thewifdomand  CafBpaigni* 
energy  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  employed  too  late  to  opferate 
efFeclually.  This  fummer,  the  earl  of  Loudon,  in- 
flead  of  attacking  Crown  Point,  as  had  been  expeG  ^^d, 
undertook  an  expedition  to  Cape  Breton  agaiuft 
Louifburg.  Admiral  Holbourne  arrived  at  Halifax 
on  the  9th  of  July,  with  a  fquadron  of  tranfports  for 
conveying  the  troops,  confiding  of  about  twelve  thou- 
£and  men.  Small  vefTcls,  which  had  been  fent  to  exa- 
mine th?  condition  of  the  enemy  before  the  armament 
failed,  brought  the  unwelcome  intelligence,  that  ten 
thoufand  land-forces,  of  which  fix  thoufand  were  re- 
gulars, were  flationed  at  Louifburg ;  that  feventeen 
fhips  of  the  line  were  moored  in  the  harbour;  and  that 
ihefortrefs  was  plentifully  fupplied  with  provifionsand 
military  ftores.  Informed  of  thefe  particulars,  Lord 
Loudon  refolved  to  poflpone  the  expedition;  fo  that 
in  hSt  nothing  was  either  effeSed,  or  even  attempted, 
that  year,  by  the  army  under  his  lordfhip's  command. 

AVhile  Loudon  was  abfent  at  Halifax,  Montcalm , 
the  French   commander  in    chief,   extended  the 

*  Mr.  Legge  was  reilored  to  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer ;  the  duke  of  Newcallle  was  again  made  firfl  Lord  of 
the  Trcafury ;  lord  Anfon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  Sir  Robert  Henley  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
m  the  room  of  lord  Haidwic^ce  j  and  Mr.  Fox  was  appointed  to 
the  fubordinate,  but  lucrative  office,  of  Pay-raafter  General  of 
the  Army. 

enemy's 
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CHAP,  enemy's  poflefEons  in  the  back  fettlements,  which  it 
>_,-f^^^_r  had  been  their  principal  objedt  to  increafe.  He  at- 
*757.  tacked  and  captured  Fort  William-Henry  on  the 
fouthem  fhore  of  Lake  George ;  and  by  this  accef* 
fion  to  their  former  advantages,  the  French  acquired 
the  entire  command  of  the  extenfive  chain  of  lakes 
tfiat  conneds  the  two  great  rivers  St.  Lawrence 
and  MiiTiffippi,  and  that  forms  a  grand  line  both  of 
communication  and  divifion  between  the  northern 
and  fouthem  parts  of  this  vaft  continent.  Thus  in 
1757  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain  in  North  Ame* 
rica  continued  to  decline. 
'  Admiral  Holboume,  with  fifteen  fail  of  the  line, 
appeared  oflFLouiiburg;  and,  being  reinforced  with 
four  more,  attempted  to  draw  the  French  to  battle} 
but  the  enemy  were  too  cautious  to  venture  an  en- 
gagement. The  Englifh  fleet,  after  cruifmg  in 
thofe  feas  till  the  middle  of  September,  was  over* 
taken  by  a  ftorm,  which  wrecked  one  of  the  fhips, 
and  damaged  the  greater  number;  and  they  re< 
turned  to  England  in  a  very  ihattered  ftate, 
AiMrt  of  The  king  of  Pruflia,  having  wintered  at  Drefden, 
publiihed  a  manifefto,  fetting  forth  the  coixdu£l  and 
defigns  of  the  Imperial  powers  and  of  Saxony,  anc} 
averting  that  he  himfelf  had  proceeded  on  prin-> 
ciples  of  felf-defence.  Meanwhile  the  combined 
powers  were  making  great  preparations ;  and  France 
by  a  fubfidy  prevailed'  on  the  Swedes  to  join  in  the 
confederacy.  Maria  Terefa  exerted  herfelf  with 
great  zeal  and  fuccefs  ;  flie  perfuaded  the  emprefs 
of  Rui&a,  that  the  invafion  of  Saxony,  a  country 
guaranteed  by  Elizabeth,  was  an  infult  to  her  dig- 
nity.   Befides  addrefGng  the  Czarina's  pride,  ihe 

tempted 
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tempted  her  avarice  by  a  fubfidy  of  two  millions  of 
crowns,  and  added  confiderable  bribes  to  her  mi- 
nifters.     With  the  Germanic  body  her  exertions      *^*^' 
and  fuccefs  were  fimilar ;  and  it  was  propofed,  that 
the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Hanover  fhould 
be  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire.     The  king  of 
Ptuflia  in  thefe  circumftances  had  recourfe  to  his 
only  powerful  ally  George  11. ,  and  propofed  a  plan 
of  co-operation  more  extenfive  than  the  Britifli  fove- 
rdgn  deemed  neccflary.     George  confined  his  plan 
to  the  defence  of  the  eaftem  bank  of  the  Wefer, 
while  Frederic  wiflied  that  of  the  Rhine  to  be  the 
principal  ftation,  as,  from  the  depth  and  rapidity  of 
the  river,  it  was  much  more  tenable  than  the  Wefer, 
which  was  fordable  in  many  places.     An  army  of 
Germans  in  Bridih  pay  was  formed  on  the  plan  of 
king  George,  and  the  command  entrufted  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.     In  July  1757  his  royal  high-  P^T**!^ 
neft  took  the  field  on  the  eaftem  bank  of  the  Wefer.   of  cumbcc* 
The  French  commanded  by  marihal  d'Eftrees,  as 
Frederic  had  forefeen,  eafily  pafled  that  river,  and 
proceeded  to  Munfter.     On  the  25th  of  July  they 
attacked  the  duke  in  his  entrenchments  at  Haften- 
back,  and  feized  one  of  his  batteries.    The  here- 
ditary prince  of  Brunfwick*,  then  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age^  regained  the  battery  fword  in  hand ; 
and,  to  ufe  the  words  of  a  refpedable  hiftorian, 
**  proved,   in  the  firft  exploit,   that  nature  had 
formed  him  for  a  hero  f."     At  the  fame  time,  a 
Hanoverian  colonel,  with  a  few  battalions,  pene* 
trating  through  a  wood,  attacked  the  French  in  the 

•  Now  Duke  of  Brunfwick. 
f  See  Gilliet's  Frederic*  p.  247^ 

rear. 
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CHAP,  rear,  put  them  to  flight,  and  took  their  cannon  and 
■>_r-/-m_r  colours.  The  main  body  of  the  enemy,  however, 
*757»  being  in  pofleflion  of  an  eminence  that,  com- 
manded and  flanked  both  the  lines  of  the  infantry 
and  the  battery  of  the  allies,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
thought  it  impoflible  to  diflodge  them  from  their 
polls ;  and  commanded  his  forces  to  retire  towards 
Hamalen.  Marfhal  d'Eftrees  had  formed  fo  very  dif- 
ferent an  opinion  of  the  iflue  of  the  conteft,  that  he 
was  aftually  ordering  a  retreat  himfelf,  when  he  per- 
ceived, to  his  great  afl:oni(hment,  the  allied  army  with- 
drawing *.  The  duke  having  evacuated  Hamalen, 
retreated  to  Nienbergh,  then  to  Verden,  and  at  laft 
to  Staden ;  and  thus  abandoned  the  whole  country 
to  the  French,  without  any  farther  conteft.  The 
duke  of  Richlieu,  fucceflbr  to  d*Eftrees,  purfued 
his  highnefs,  and  reduced  him  to  a  diftrefling  di- 
lemma :  before  him  was  the  ocean,  on  the  right  the 
Elbe,  on  the  left  the  Wefer, ,  become  deeper  as  it 
approached  the  fea  ;  behind  was  the  enemy.  No- 
thing remained,  but  either  to  fight  their  way  through 
the  hoftile  force,  which  they  confidered  as  impofli- 
ble, or  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners.of  war. 
Accordingly,  the  duke  capitulated  with  his  whole 
Coovcpticn  army,  and  concluded  the  noted  convention  of 
feycn!  "'  Cloifter-fevcn,  in  September  1757.  By  this  treaty 
the  troops  of  HeflTe  and  Brunfwick  were  to  return 
to  their  refpeftive  countries ;  the  Hanoverians  were 
to  remain  at  Staden,  in  a  diftrif):  afllgned  them, 
and  no  mention  was  made  of  the  eleftorate,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  French.     This  unfortunate 

*  Gillies's  Frederic,  p.  247. 

event 
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event  was  imputed  to  two  errors ;  one  in  the  ori-  chap. 
ginal  plan  of  the  campaign,  in  chufing  a  weak  line  _^% 
of  defence  on  the  Wefer,  inftead  of  a  ftrong  line  on  «757- 
the  Rhine ;  another  in  the  execution,  by  the  order 
for  retreat  when  there  was  a  probable  chance  of  vic- 
tory. It  was  alfo  faid,  that  if  the  allied  army,  in* 
ftead  of  retiring  to  a  narrow  angle,  had  proceeded  to^ 
wards  Pruffia,.  they  might  have  been  eafily  covered  by 
the  Pruflian  forces.  His  royal  highnefs  living  re- 
turned to  England,  and  not  finding  his  conduft  re- 
ceived with  that  approbation  which  he  expefted,  re- 
figned  all  his  military  employments.  The  kingdom 
being  now  under  the  adminiftration  of  Pitt,  in  order 
to  caufe  a  diverfion  of  the.  French  force  favourable 
to  the  allies  in  Germany,  he  planned  an  expedition 
to  the  coafl:  of  France ;  and  a  formidable  annament 
was  equipped  with  furprifing  difpatch  *.  The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  and  the 
army  by  Sir  John  Mordaunt. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  the  fleet  anchored  off  Expedition 
the  river  Charente,  and  took  the  ifle  of  Aix,  with  its  of  Fr!m:^ 
garrifon.     It  was  propofed  to  attack  Rochfort.     Sir 
£dward  Hawke  was  eager  for.  this  nieafure,  but  Sir 
John  Mordaunt  deemed  it  too  dangerous  an  attemf^. 
After  continuing  in  the  river,  and  reconnoitring  the 

*  The  equipment  affords  an  inftance  of  the  vigorous  boldneft 
and  deciiion  of  the  minifter's  charadler.  When  he  ordered  the 
fleet  to  be  equipped,  and  appointed  the  time  and  place  of  itf 
rendezvous,  lord  Anfou  faid  it  would  be  impofiible  to  have  it 
prepared  fo  foon.  **  It  may  (faid  Mr.  Pitt)  be  done ;  and  if 
the  fhips  arc,  not  ready  at  the  time  fpecified,  I  (hall  fignify  your 
lordftiip's  negleft  to  the  king,  and  impeach  you  in  the  houfi;  of 
commons,"  This  intimation  produced  the  defircd  effe6b  :  the 
%8  were  ready,     Bclfham's  George  II.  p.  428. 
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CHAP,  coafts  for  many  days,  it  vas  refolved  in  a  council  of 
\i— ^i*^r  war  that  they  ihould  return  to  England.  ^  The  na** 
tion  was  difappointed,  and  enraged,  at  the  failure 
of  this  expedition.  All  were  fenfible  that  the  mi- 
nifter  ha4  done  erery  thing  in  his  power,  and  were 
perfedly  fatisfied  with  the  condud  of  the  admiral. 
The  blame  was  thrown  upon  the  general.  He  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  acquitted.  His  excul- 
patory fentence,  however,  did  not  alter  the  public 
opinion. 
PbMina  During  thefe  difafters  of  his  ally,  the  king  of 
^kin/of  PruiEa  having  to  contend  againft  five  great  powers, 
^^^^^  was  in  the  mod  perilous  drcumflances,  which  only 
ferved  to  difplay  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  his 
genius,^  the  wifdom'  of  his  councils,  and  the  mag« 
nanimity  of  his  difpofition.  From  his  winter-quar- 
ters at  Prague,  he  in  the  begmning  of  April  took  the 
field.  Pretending  to  defign  only  a  de£enfive  war, 
he  fortified  his.  camp  at  Drefden,  and  made  fome 
feeble  incurfions  into  Bohemia*  The  Auftrian  ge- 
neral, conceiving  him  to  intend  nothing  beyond 
thefe  petty  enterprifes,  was  lulled  into  fecurity. 
Frederic  ordered  his  troops  to  a^emble  by  difierent 
routes  at  Prague  on  the  5th  of  May,  where  gene- 
ral Brown  was  polled  with  a  confiderable  force.  The 
king,  knowing  that  his  enemies  expe£ied  a  great 
rdnforcement,  determined  to  bring  them  to  batde 
before  frefli  troops  fhould  arrive.  He  attacked  them 
without  delay,  forced  their  entrenchments,  and 
gained  a  complete  viftory  ••    The  Auftrians  took 

*  Nioetecn  thoufand  werekillcd,  and  five  thouland  taken  pn* 
fonert.    The  lols  of  the  concjuerors  was  alfo  very  coniiderable* 

refuge 
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rtftige  in  Prague.    Frederic  fuipmpiied  that  city  tp  c  h  a  p. 
fonrender ;  but  marflial  Daun,  hafbning  to  it$  relief,  ^^--^mj 
encamped  at  Kolin  upon  the  £lbe«  The  king  of  Pruft      ''^^* 
fia,  on  the  i8th  of  June  1757*  having  attacked  \d% 
entrenchments,  was  repulfed  ^d  defeated  with  great  pf^'^l  ** 
loft;  and  in  confequence  of  this  diiafter,  raifed  the  (l;«  amc 
fiege  of  Prague*    if  marfiial  D4^^  had  been  fts  ac*  ^"^' 

tlve  in  purfuing,  as  he  was  fldlful  'm  obtaining  his 
vidory,  he  might  have  prevente4  Frederie  from 
retreating  with  the  remains  of  hi|  troops.  From  Ptti|oiu&. 
Prague,  the  king  retired  intQ  Saicony.  The  Au£- 
trians  recovered  the  whole  country  of  Bohemia,  and 
advance4  in  purfuit  of  Frederic.  Meanwhile  the 
Ruffians  ravaged  PruiTia,  and  the  Swedes  entered 
Pomerania,  To  increafe  the  multiplied  dangers  of  fttmytatea 
the  Pruifian  xjnuonarch,  the  convention  of  Cioifter^^  ndc^r^r* 
feven  bad  deprived  him  qi  his  9n}y  ally ;  and  the 
French  forces  were  now  at  liberty  to  dire^  again^ 
him  their  whole  ^orts  ^.  ]rhis  Jiero  was  a^wayv 
more  energetic  and  formidable  than  eVer,  after  a  diSf 
feat.  Inftead  of  yielding  to  di^culties,  he  was  the 
more  ilrongly  incited  to  extraordinary  f^erti9ns« 
With  a  fmall  body  pf  n^n  he  marched  asainft  the  Heftintm 

^  1  It'  rt'j^'ini  frettvietory 

Frem:b,  aQd  the  troops  of  the  vuxles,  ppfted  U  •<  Ro(ba«h, 
Rofbach,  near  Ldpfic,  in  Upper  Saxony.   He  drew  jr[^' 

*  At  tbiy  time  the  king  of  PniQa  thus  exprefltd  bimfelf  i^ 
z  letter  to  hii  frjead  earl  Mardchal ;  **  What  fay  you  of  this 
league,  which  ba«  only  the  msn|uia  of  Brandenburg  for  its  obf 
jeft?  The  gren  eledor  would  bft  furprifed  to  fee  his  grpat 
gr^ndfon  at  war  witb  the  Rufiiani,  tbe  Swedes,  the  Auftrians, 
abnoft  all  Germany,  and  a  hundred  ihpufand  Fpeach  ausuliariet* 
I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  difgrace  in  me  t^  fubmit ;  bv^  I 
am  fare  there  wil)  t>e  ao  glory  i|i  vanquiOung  me/' 

y«L.L  p  up 
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op  his  forces-  (November  5th,  1757)  with  fuch  (kill, 
that  he  overcame  a  great  army.     Ten  thoufand  of 
''57-      the  enemy  were  Klled  and  wounded,  and  feven 
Proceed*  in    thoufand  taken  prifohers.     Having  thus  overcome 
iJ^ttrianl/    the  French,  he  marched  with  the  utmoft  expedition 
againft  the  Auftrlan  army,  now  affembled  in  Silefia. 
The  Pniffians  had  loft  almoft  all  the  towns  of  that 
country,  and  at  -laft  -Breflaw  itfelf,  the  capital,     Fre- 
deric iii  the  end  of  November  arrived  in  Silefia 
with  tan  army  of  thirty-three  thoufand  men.     He 
found  the  Auftrians-  pofted  at  Louther,  being  fixfy 
aiMi  garni  a    ^oufand  in  number,  under  marflial  Daun.     By  the 
▼iaory.        mere  force  of  military  gemus,  he  gained  a  complete 
^nd  decifive  vi^kory,  Having  killed  or  taken  twenty- 
one  thouiand  men  *.     Frederic,  who  knew  how  to 
ttfe  as  well  as  to  gaiii  a  vidory,  retook  Breflaw,  and 
Recovered  Silefiak  In  the  midft  of  fuch  numerous  and 
complicated  operations,  Frederic's  genius  exerted 
itfelf  in  policy  a»  well  as  in  arms.     The  Ruffians 
were  fo  powerful  in  Pruffia,  that  his  troops  contend- 
ed againfl  them  in  vain.     Frederic,  by  his  emif- 
iaries,  entertained  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  duke  and  heir  apparent  to  tlie  throne 
of  Ruilia,  who  was  well  aflfefted  towards  thie  Pruffian 

*  Dr  Gillies,  who  difplays  great  military  fcience  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  engagements  of  Frederic,  (hews,  that  in  this  battle 
he  adopted  both  the  difpofition  and  movements  of  Epaminondas 
at  the  battle  of  Leuftra.  •  He  direfted  his  main  attack  againft 
one  part  (the  left  wing)  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  by  worfting 
them,  threw  the  reft  into  confuHon.  One  of  his  evolutions  was 
tjy  marihal  Daun  miftaken  for  a  retreat ;  which  fecurcd  the  vic- 
tory to  the  Pniffians,  as  a  fimilar  mifapprehenlion  of  the  enemy 
bad  done  to  the  Theban  hero.    Gillies'^  Frederic^  p.  162, 

.     Wng. 
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king.     The  chancellor  Beftuchew,  prime  minifter,  chap. 
in  order  to  gratify  Peter,  likely  foon  to  be  his  ^^.-i^^,'.^,^ 
mafter,  gave  orders  to  the  Ruffian  troops  to  retire       '757-. 
towards  Poland.     Marfiial  Lehwald,  who  had  com- 
manded againft  the  Ruffians,  freed  from  their  for- 
midable army,  marched  againft  the  Swedes  in  Po* 
merania,  defeated  them,  and  drove  them  out  of  that 
province.     Frederic,  before  he  went  into  winter^ 
quarters,  reduced  Leibnitz,  the  only  fort  in  Silefia, 
and  fo  recovered  from  the  Auftriaiis  the  whole  of 
that  province,  on  account  of  which  they  had  begun 
the  war.    Thus  did  this  extraordinary  man,  deferted  cioriouarf. 
by  every  ally,  with  a  comparatively  fmall  number  dr  ics  cim- 
of  forces,  make  head  againft  the  moft  formidable  ^*'*^°' 
combination  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Europe ;  de- 
feat their  feveral  armies,  diftinguiffied  for  valour 
and  difcipline,  and  commanded  by  the  moft  fkilful 
generals  ;  difpoflefs  them  of  all  their  acquifuions ; 
and,  though  fighting  againft  almoft  the  whole  conti- 
nental force  of  Europe,  evince  his  fuperiority'  over 
all  his  enemies. 

The  principal  objefl:  of  Britiffi  preparations,  and       1758. 
the  chief  theatre  of  war,  in  1758,  was  North  Ame-  ^^^^*» Ame- 
rica.    The  carl  of  Loudon  being  recalled  after  the 
imfuccefsful  campaign  of  1757,  the  chief  command 
devolved  on  general  Abercrombie.     Next  in  autho-  Abercrom- 
rity  was   major-general  Amherft.     Admiral   Bof-  €omm^6.  * 
cawen  having  arrived  eariy  in  the  year,  the  forces, 
including  provincials  as  well  as  regulars,  amounted 
to  no  lefs  than  fifty  thoufend  men.     The  generals  obje^s  in<i 
and  admiral  concerted  the  plan  of  the  campaign ;  Lmpalgn* 
the  objeds  of  which  were,  the  redudion  of  Louif- 
burg,  and  the  capture  of  the  French  line  of  forts. 

P  2  General 
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General  Amherfl,  failing  with  ten  thoufand  men 
under  convoy  of  Bofcawen's  fleet  to  Cape  Breton, 
anchored  on  the  ad  of  June  in  fight  of  Louifburg 
fortrefs,  which  a  few  days  after  was  regularly  in* 
veiled.  After  {landing  a  fiege  of  feven  weeks,  it 
was  compelled  to  furrender  on  the  27th  of  July,  Be- 
fides  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  iiland,  fix  fhips  of 
the  line  and  five  frigates  were  either  taken  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Englifli. 

General  Abercrombie  himfelf,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  undertook  the  expedition  againft 
the  forts.  His  firfl  attempt  was  againfl  Ticondera- 
go,  a  fort  fituated  between  Lakes  George  and  Cham- 
plain,  furrounded  on  three  fides  with  water,  and  in 
front  fecured  by  a  morafs.  It  was  defended  by  a 
breafl-work  and  entrenchment,  and  garrifoned  by 
five  thoufand  men  *.  The  badnefs  of  the  roads  had 
prevented  the  artillery  from  keeping  pace  with  the 
army,  and  it  was  not  yet  arrived.  Notwithflanding 
this  material  want,  the  general  determined  to  attack 
the  fort ;  but,  though  the  troops  behaved  with  great 
gallantry,  they  were  repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs ; 
two  thouiiuid  being  killed  or  taken  prifoners,  and 
the  number  of  the  latter  was  comparatively  few. 
The  general  made  a  hafiy  retreat  to  a  camfp  on  the 
fouthem  banks  of  Lake  George.  Notwithflanding 
his  lofs,  being  flill  fuperior  in  force  to  the  enemy, 
his  retreat  was  cenfured  by  military  men  as  precipitate. 


*  In  a  fkirmiih  which  took  place  on  their  march,  the  Britiih 
army  and  peerage  fuffered  a  great  lofs  by  the  fall  of  lord  Howe, 
a  young  nobleman  of  the  hzgheft  promife.  He  was  elder  bro- 
ther to  the  kite  eui  How«. 

It 
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It  was  alfeged,  that  he  ought  to  have  waited  for  the  ^  ^  a  p. 
arrival  of  his  artillery,  and,  being  fo  fupplied,  to  ^-^J^--^ 
have  proceeded  in  his  operations  againft  the  fort.  „^^^ieft 
Abercrombie  detached  a  confiderable  corps  under  capture  Fom 

FrontigaSG 

Colonel  Bradftreet  againft  Fort  Frontignac,  fituated  »nd  Du 
at  the  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  Lake  ^  "' 
Ontario  j  and  another  body  of  troops  againft  Fort 
Du  Quefne,  under  general  Forbes.  Both  thefe  ex- 
peditions were  fuccefsful.  Fort  Du  Quefiie,  being 
now  a  Britifli  poiTeilion,  was  called  by  a  Britiih 
name,  and  thenceforward  denominated  Fort  Pitt. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  advantages  gained  by  the  Refuit  of  the 
Bntifii  troops,  the  Indian  nations  between  the  lakes  WurSic 
and  the  Ohio  very  readily  entered  into  a  treaty  with  ^ge^J[^* 
Great  Britain.    Thus,  notwithftanding  the  repulfe  Briuin. 
at  Ticonderago,  the  campaign  of  1758  in  America 
was  very  advantageous  to  the  Britiih  intereft,  and 
very  honourable  to  the  Britiih  nation ;  as  Louifburg 
had  been  reduced,  the  fortified  line  of  communica- 
tion in  the  back-fettlements  broken,  the  Indians  in 
confequence  reconciled,  the  Britiih  territories  freed 
irom  the  danger  of  iavaiion,  and  the  French  obligred 
to  confine  themfelves  to  a  defenfive  plan,  while 
this  country  could  now  projed  oflfenfive  opera- 
dons. 

Amherft,  encouraged  by  his  own  fucceifes,  and 
the  general  fuperiority  of  the  Britiih  arms,  proje&ed 
the  entire  conqueft  of  Canada  in  one  campaign. 
He  propofed,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  fhould  admit, 
with  the  principal  army  to  reduce  the  forts  from 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  along  the  lakes  ilill  in  the 
pofieifion  of  France  i  to  fend  a  large  body  of  land- 
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forces,  and  a  ftrong  fquadron  of  (hips  of  war,  to 
undertake  the  fiege  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  French 
America ;  that  he  himfelf,  after  reducing  the  forts, 
fliould  befiege  Montreal,  fail  down  the  river,  and 
join  the  befiegers  of  Quebec.  In  July  1759,  he  ar- 
rived at  Ticonderago,  which,  ftrong  as  it  was,  the 
enemy  abandoned,  and  retired  to  Crown  Point. 
This  poft  they  alfo  evacuated,  and  the  fort  of  Nia- 
gara was  captured.  The  projefted  ficge  of  Mon- 
treal was  for  this  year  obliged  to  be  poftponed. 

The  command  of  the  forces  fent  to  Quebec  was 
entrufted  to  brigadier-general   Wolfe,  an  officer 
who,  though  young,  had  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  particularly  at 
the  capture  of  Louifburg.     The  conqueft  of  Cape 
Breton,  by  giving  us  the  command  of  the  entrance 
to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  enabled  us  to  have  the  co- 
operation of  (hips  of  the  line  up  to  the  very  walk 
of  Quebec.    A  fleet,  confifting  of  feventeen  (hips  of 
the  line  with  frigates,  accompanied  by  an  army  of 
eight  thoufand  men,  failed  up  the  river.     The  fleet 
was  commanded  by  admiral  Saunders,  with  admiral 
Holmes  fecond  in  command.     The  next  in  mili- 
tary authority  to  general  Wolfe  were  brigadiers 
Monckton  and  Townftiend,  elder  fon  to  the  lord  of 
that  name  *,  and  brigadier  Muri*ay,  brother  to  lord 

Elibank. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  armament  prepared  againft 
Canada  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Orleans,  formed  by 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  very  near  its  northern  bank, 
and  extending  to  the  mouth  of  Quebec  harbour. 

♦  Now  marquis  Townfhcnd. 

The 
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The  town  is  fituated  at  the  confluence- of  the  rivers  chap. 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Charles.     It  confifts  of  an  y^^^^^^^^ 
upper  and  lower  town.     The  lower  town  is  fituated      *7S9- 
upon  a  plam  along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  the  up* 
per  on  a  bold  and  lofty  ertiinence,  that  runs  weft* 
ward  behind  the  plain,  and.  parallel  to  the  river. 
On  the  eaft  is  the  river  St.  Charles,  and  on  the 
north  were  deep  woods.     The  French  army,  under 
the  marquis  of  Montcalm,  was  ported  on  the  eaftem 
bank  of  the  river  St.  Charles,   extending  to  the 
Montmorenci,  with  thick  woods  to  the  north.  From 
the  ftrong  fituation  of  the  city,  the  Engliih  general 
was  aware  that  nothing  but  a  decifive  victory  would 
procure  him  fuccefs.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
induce  the  French  to  come  to  battle.  Montcalm,  able 
and  cautious,  would  not  relinquiih  his  advantageous 
poft.     Wolfe,  therefore,  determined  to  attack  him 
in  his  entrenchments.     On  the  31ft  of  July,  he  Aaionnnr 
landed  his  forces,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  his 
fleet,  near  the  weftem  banks  of  the  Montmorenci, 
and  gave  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  advance  till  the 
whole  army  was  formed.     The  Britifli  grenadiers, 
notwithftanding   thefe  orders,   ruflied  on  to  the 
attack,  but  were  foon  throvm  into  confufion  by 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  compelled  to  retreat*    The  BritiA  re- 
general  advanced  with  the  reft  of  the  army  j  but  the  ^**' 
diforder  occafioned  by  the  retreat  of  the  grenadiers, 
entirely  difconcerted  the  plan  of  the  attack,  and 
general  Wolfe  was  obliged  to  repafs  the  river  to  the 
ifle  of  St.  Orleans.     Our  gallant  general  had,  as 
we  have  already  faid,  expe&ed  the  co-operation  of 
Amherft ;  but  the  career  of  that  great  ofEcer,  though 
fuccefsful,  had  not  been  fo  rapid  as  to  enable  him 
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16  p^bt^d  to  Quebec.     General  Wolfe,  in  his  dit 
Mtch^  to  England,  manifefted  that  he  knew  and 
felt  the  diffieultics  of  his  fituatioii.     "  We  havfc 
(f^d  he)  almbfl  thk  whole  forc^  of  Canada  to  op^ 
pofc.    In  fuch  a  choice  of  difficulties,  I  own  myfelf 
at  a  lofs  how  to  determine.    The  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  I  know  to  require  the  mod  vigorous  mea- 
fures ;  but  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men 
fliould  be  exerted  only  where  there  is  fome  hope  of 
t  favourable  event.*'    The  repulfe  at  Montmorenci 
made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  HngUfh  general.  He 
had  a  Very  high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  an  ardent  de- 
sire of  military  fame ;  he  was  aware  that  men  judge 
6f  conduft  from  the  event,  much  oftencr  than  from 
the  circumflances,   intentions,  afad  plans  of  the 
igent.    Inferior  as  his  force  was,  deftitute  of  the 
expefted  aid,  great  as  was  the  ftrength  of  the  enemy 
and  of  the  country  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
he  well  knew  that  if  unfnccefsful  he  fhould  incur 
cenfure  and  reproach.  Thefe  confiderations  operated 
fo  powerfully  on  the  fufcepdble  mind  of  Wolfe, 
that  it  aifeded  his  conftitution,  naturally  delicate 
and  irritable^  and  produced  a  fever  and  dyfentery. 
Feeble  and  diftempered  as  he  was,  he  determined 
the7b/lKft :  either  to  etkGt  his  enterprife,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 
He  formed  a  defign  manifefting  gt^t  boldnefs  of 
conception :  this  was,  to  land  his  ttoops  above  the 
eity  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  bafd 
of  the  heights  of  Abraham  which  covered  the  town, 
to  fcale  thofe  precipices,  smd  gain  poiTeffion  of  the 
eminence,  in  reliance  on  which  the  dty  was  on  tbsfi. 
fide  but  flightly  fortified.    Having  communicated 
this  fcheme  to  Admiral  Saunders,  it  was  concerted 
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that  they  Ihould  fail  up  the  river,  and  proceed  fe-  c  h  a  p. 
veral  leagues  farther  up  than  the  fpot  where  they  ^.^i^^/>^^w 
intended  to  land,  with  a  defign  of  returning  down       '"^^ 
during  the  night.     They  fell  down  foon  after  it  was 
dark  (September  1 8th),  and  accomplifhed  their  dif- 
embarkation  in  fecrecy  and  filence.     Captain  Cook, 
afterwards  fo  famous  as  a  circumnavigator,  com- 
manded the  boats  that  were  employed  to  land  the 
troops.     They  proceeded  to  the  precipice  ;  Colonel  ga»n«  the 
Howe  •,  with  the  light  infantry  and  highlanders  t>  AbtJLm  § 
afcended  the  rocks  with  admirable  courage  and  ac- 
tivity, made  themfelves  mafters  of  a  defile,  and  dif-    • 
lodged  a  guard  that  defended  a  fmall  entrenched 
narrow  path,  by  which  alone  our  forces  could  reach 
the  fummit.     The  heroic  general,  regardlefs  of  the  and  leads 
diftemper  which  preyed  on  him,  led  up  his  troops,  bltuir^  ^ 
and  arrayed  them  on  the  heights.    With  fuch  dif- 
patch  was  all  this  atchieved,  that  the  befieged  were 
ignorant  of  the  attempt  until  it  was  completely  ef- 
fe&ed.     Montcalm  bdng  informed  that  the  enemy  intrepid  va. 
had  pofiefled  thcfe  commanding  heights,  determined  Fren^,'*** 
to  hazard  a  battle,  by  which  only  he  concluded  the 
town  could  now  be  faved.    He  paffed  the  river  St. 
Chiles,  and  advanced  intrepidly  to  meet  the  Eng- 
liflit     General  Wolfe,  perceiving  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  formed  his  line  of  battle.    Montcalm 
atttempted  to  flank  the  left  of  the  Enjglifh,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  Ikill  and  adlvity  of  brigadier 
Townfhend,  who  prefented  a  double  front  to  the 
enemy.      A  very  warm  engagement  took  place. 
C^e&eral  Wolfe,  ftanding  in  the  front  of  his  line, 

•  Afterwards  Sir  William. 
•f  The  forty-feconid  regiment. 
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CHAP,   infpired  and  direfted  his  valiant  foldiers.     At  lhi$ 
s..p-..^-iii^  time  the  French  had  begun  their  fire  at  too  great  a 
»*59-      diftance  to  do  much  execution.     The  Britifli  forces 
referved  their  (hot  until  the  enemy  were  very  near, 
and  then  difcharged  with  the  moft  terrible  effeft- 
The  whole  army^  and  each  individual  corps,  exerted 
themfelves  with  the  greatefl  intrepidity,  aSivity,  and 
«««pi»weTfti  fldlL     They  had  jult  fucceeded  in  making  an  im- 
hAniin.      prelSon  on  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  when  their  he- 
roic general  received  a  wound  in  the  wrift.     Pre- 
tenduig  not  to  notice  this,  he  wrapped  his  hanker- 
cliief  round  it,  and  proceeded  with  his  orders,  with- 
The  general   cut  the  fmalleft  cmotion.     Advancing  at  the  head 
•uonuc  ;      ^^  j^.^  grenadiers,  where  the  charge  was  thickeft,  a 
ball  pierced  his  breaft.     Being  obliged  to  retire  to  a 
little  diftance,  when  his  furrounding  friends  were 
in  the  utmoft  anxiety  about  his  wound,  his  fole  con- 
cern was  about  the  fate  of  the  battle.     A  meffenger 
arriving,  he  afked,  *'  How  are  our  troops  ?**  **  The 
enemy  are  vifibly  broken."     Almoft  faint,  he  re- 
clined vhis  head  on  the  arm  of  an  officer,  when  his 
faculdes  were  aroufed  by  the  diftant  found  of"  They 
fly!"  Starting  up,  he  called,  "  Who  fly  ?"— «  The 
French." — ^^  What  (faid  he,  with  exultation),  do 
^ftintw     they  fly  already?  then  I  die  happy."     So  faying, 
he  expired    in  the  arms  of  viftoij  *.      Generals 
Monckton  and  Townfhend,  after  the  death  of  the 

♦  The  circumilances  of  his  death,  fo  piAurefquc  and  glorious, 
naturally  fiiggefts  to  the  hiftorical  reader  a  comparifon  with  the 
death  of  Epamiiiondas  at  Mantinea,  and  of  Gufta\-us  Adolphus; 
and  produced  fome  pretty  afFc Aing  poems  in  the  Englifli  and  La- 
tin languages,  both  on  the  death  of  Wolfe,  and  its  rcfemblance 
to  that  of  the  other  heroes. 
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commander  in  chief,  continued  the  battle  with  un-  chap. 
remitting  ardour.     Monckton  being  wounded,  the  ■  _  - ,'-i_r 
command  devolved  upon  Townfliend.     Though  the      ^^5:»- 
Englifli  were  greatly  fuperior,  the  battle  was  ftill  not 
completely  gained.     The  Britifli  troops  being  fome- 
what  difordered  in  their  fuccefsful  purfuit,  the  gene- 
ral marihalled  them  with  great  expedition.     Mont- 
calm,  having  exerted  every  means  that  could  be  em- 
ployed  by  a  (kiiful  general  and  valiant  foldier  to 
rally  and  animate  his  troops,  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  French  fled  on  all  fides,  and  the  Britifli  victory 
was  complete.  Quebec  capitulated  to  general  Town-  Qj-brc  fur. 
fiiend.  '"'''^• 

Some  writers  have  endeavoured  to  attribute  the 
fuccefs  of  this  celebrated  enterprife,  in  a  confider- 
able  degree,  to  accident.  There  were,  faid  they, 
fentinels  difpofed  along  the  river,  who  might  have 
difcovered  the  approach  of  the  Britifli  troops  to  the 
precipice  of  Abraham,  and  if  they  had  made  the 
difcovery,  could  have  given  the  alarm  in  time  to 
prevent  fuccefs.  The  amount  of  this  reafoning  is, 
that  when  a  purpofe  is  to  be  .efiefted  by  difpatch, 
fecrecy,  and  furprife,  if  thefe  be  not  employed,  the 
attempt  will  not  be  fuccefsful.  The  fuccefs  of  this  Caur«of 
defign  was  owing  to  its  probable  inipraQicabih*ty.  atche!*- 
The  enemy  were  not  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  a  poft 
vrhich  they  deemed  impregnable.  The  fagacity  of 
our  general  penetrated  into  their  fentiments,  and  he 
formed  his  project  on  the  moral  certainty  of  their 
fecure  inattention  to  that  quarter.  His  reafoning 
Was  fair  and  juft,  in  the  circumfl:anccs  of  the  cafe  : 
the  defign  originated  in  military  genius  :  it  was  a 
very  bold|  and  even  a  hazardous  undertaldng ;  but 
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fttch  attempts,  the  general  hiftory  of  wars,  and  of 
Britifh  wars  in  particular,  would  teach  us  to  encou- 
*759-      rage  J    becaufe,  on  the  whole,    they  have  been 
oftener  fuccefsful  than  otherwife* 

The  news  of  this  glorious  viftory  and  important 
acquifition  excited  the  moft  lively  joy  in  England. 
Every  honour  was  beftowed  on  the  memory  of  the 
hero  who  had  atchieved  the  conquefl,  and  the 
warmed  thanks  were  given  to  the"  generals  and  ad- 
mirals who  had  been  inftruraental  to  its  execution. 
By  the  great  and  rapid  fuccefles  of  1759,  joined 
with  and  proceeding  from  the  advantages  of  1758, 
France  had  not  only  been  driven  from  her  encroach- 
ments in  North  America,  but  deprived  of  her  moft 
valuable  original  poiTeilions.  Montreal  and  the 
reft  of  Canada  ftill  remained  under  her  power,  after 
the  captiure  of  Quebec. 
1760.  In  the  following  campaign,   the  eflForts  of  the 

AMicT  ""  French  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  were  dire&ed  to 
the  recapture  of  Quebec,   which  they  determined 
to  attempt  early  in  the  fi^on,   before  the  river 
V  (hould  be  open  for  the  admiffion  of  the  reinforce- 

ments about  to  arrive  from  England.      General 
Murray,   then  governor  of  that  city,  took  every 
precaution  to  maintain  fo  important  an  acquifition. 
The  Frencii  ^g  ^j^g  Frcnch  approached,  being  advantageoufly 
Tfcoirer        poftcd  in  thc  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  he  de- 
^*    '      termined,  though  inferior  in  number,  to  rilk  an  en- 
gagerilent  j   hoping,   through   the  bravery  of  his 
troops,  for  a  fuccefs  which  would  damp  the  fpirits 
of  the  enemy ;  and  knowing  that,  if  difappomted, 

he  could  fecurely  ihelter  himfelf  in  Quebec    Being 

unfuc- 
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unfucccTsful,  he  retreated  to  that  city,  which  was 
immediately  invefted  by  the  enemy. 

It  being  now  the  month  of  WUiy,  and  the  river       «76a, 
open,    intelligence  arrived   that  the  Briuih  fleet 
and  troops  were  failing  up  to  Quebec,    The  French    '^^'^  *" 
raifed  the  liege  with  great  precipitation,  leaving 
their  provifions,  flores,  and  artillery,  in  the  hand$  of 
the  Britifli.    The  govemor-general  of  Canada  now 
centered  all  hi$  hopes  in  the  defence  of  Montreal ; 
which,  concluding  that  it  would  be  attacked  by 
general  Amherft,  he  ftrengthened  with  new  forti* 
fications ;  at  the  fame  time  raifmg  new  levies  of 
troops,  and  colleding  large  magazines  of  milit^ 
(lores.     The  Englifli  general,  as  the  French  go- 
vernor apprehended,  undertook  the  fiege  of  Mon- 
treal; and,  to  facilitate  his  operations,  reduced  feve- 
ral  fmall  pods  up  the  river.  Having  arrived  at  Mon*  Ccumi 
treal,  he  was  foon  joined  by  general  Murray  from   comp7JL 
Quebec,  and  invefted  the  place  in  September  1 760.   ^^SlSt!* 
The  French  governor,  defpairing  of  relief,  capita* 
lated  ;  and  all  Canada  furrendered  to  the  Britiflx 
arms.     Thus  did  the  ambition  of  France,  after  com- 
pelling this  country  to  go  to  war  by  its  uiijuft  ag- 
greflions  in  North  America,  during  the  firft  years  of 
hoftilities,   while  the  convullions  of  our  councils 
prevented  eflfe£tual  meafures  on  our  part  for  its 
fuppreflion,  prove  fuccefsful ;   but  when  diflenfiou 
yielded  to  unanimity,  when  incapacity  gave  way 
to  genius,  when  wife  counfel  feleded  for  the  execu- 
tion of  its  plans  the  ableft  agents,  and  prompt  and 
deciiive  vigour  afforded  the  moft  effedual  means  of 
execution,  the  ambitious  enany  was  not  only  check- 
ed, but  overthrown;  France  was  deprived  of  her 
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Unjuft  acquifitions,  and  bereft  of  her  moft  valu- 
able ancient  territories,  which,  but  for  her  own 
aggreffion,  fhe  might  have  enjoyed  unmolefted. 
Such  was  the  change  efFefted  during  the  three 
years  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  prefided  at  the  helm  of 
affairs ;  and  fuch  was  our  fituadon  in  America  in 
O/ftober  176^. 

In  Europe,  though  the  firfl  operations  projeQ:. 
ed  by  Ktt  had  been  unfucccfsful,  the  difappoint- 
ment  was  by  all  acknowledged  not  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  \i^nt  of  adequate  preparation,  and 
the  fucceeding  plans  were  attended  with  no  lefs  fuc- 
ccfe  than  in  America.  Early  in  1758,  a  new  ex- 
pedition  was  projefted  againfl:  the  coaft  of  France, 
the  objeft  of  which  was  to  deftroy  the  maritime 
power  of  the  enemy.  By  the  latter  end  of  May 
two  fquadrons  were  ready ;  one  confifting  of  eleven 
fhips  of  the  line,  under  lord  Anfon  and  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Breft  fleet ; 
the  other  confifting  of  four  ftiips  of  the  line  with 
fcven  frigates,  commanded  by  commodore  Richard 
HoTVT,  to  convoy  the  tranfports  that  carried  the 
land-forces,  confifting  of  fixtcen  battalions,  and 
•nine  troops  of  light  horfe,  deftined  for  the  coaft  of 
Normandy,  under  the  command  of  Charles  duke 
of  Mariborough.  They  failed  from  Portfmouth  on 
the  ift  of  June*,  and  landed  on  the  5th  in  Caftle 
Bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Brittany;  thence  they  marched 
to  St.  Maloes,  the  principal  harbour  on  the  channel 
for  privateers,  and  which  greatly  diftrefTed  the  Eng. 

•  A  day,  ihirty4ix  years  after,  fo  aufpicious  to  the  naval 
glory  of  Epgland  and  How€. 

Ufh 
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Klh  trade,  binding  that  place  too  ftrong  to  be 
taken  by  aflault,  they  contented  themfelves  with  fet- 
ting  fire  to  about  a  hundred  fail  of  fliipping,  the  '^^^ 
greater  number  of  them  privateers,  and  to  feveral 
magazines  filled  with  naval  flores.  From  the  coaft 
of  Brittany  they  failed  acrofs  the  bay  towards  Nor- 
mandy, but  were  prevented  by  a  violent  ftorrti 
from  effedling  a  landing.  They  returned  to  St. 
Helen's  to  refit ;  and,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
being  called  to  another  fervice,  general  Bligh  was 
appointed  to  command  the  land-forces.  In  Au- 
guft  the  armament  again  failed  to  the  coaft  of 
Normandy,  and  anchored  before  Oherburg.  This 
place,  in  the  midft  of  the  Channel,  well  fituated  for 
proteding  the  commerce  of  France,  for  annoying 
that  of  England,  and  even  for  facilitating  an  inva- 
fion,  had  been  ftrongly  fortified.  The  Englifli  ar- 
mament attacked  and  captured  the  town,  deftroyed 
the  harbour  and  bafon,  (a  work  of  much  ingenuity, 
charge,  and  labour,)  razed  the  fortifications,  and 
took  confiderable  quantities  of  ordnance,  and  naval 
and  military  ftores*  Again  attempting  St.  Maloes, 
the  Englifh  army  met  with  a  check  at  St«  Cas,  on 
which  they  returned  to  England. 

The  naval  operations  in  Europe  in  1 758  were  not  Ntv»i  tn^. 
decifively  important,  though  Britain  had  a  manifeft  ""^ 
fuperiority.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and  lord  Anfon 
almoft  annihilated  the  French  trade  on  the  weftem 
coafts.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Admiral  Ofbom 
difperfed  the  French  fleet  off  Carthagena,  and  efta- 
bliflied  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  This  year  the  EngUfli  navy  was  alfo 
fuccefsful  in  Africa.     Mr.  Gumming,  an  African 

merchant. 
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CHAP,  merchant,  of  the  feft  of  quakers,  prefented  tti  the 
'  m^  minifler  a  plan  for  the  reduftion  of  Fort  Loiiis  on 
«76«>-  the  river  Senegal.  This  projed  being  approved,  a 
fmall  fquadron  was  equipped  under  the  command 
of  commodore  Marfli.  Mr.  Gumming  *  weiit  on 
board  that  officer's  (hip,  in  order  to  forward  and 
guide  the  expedition.  Some  armed  veflels  that  op- 
pofed  the  Britifh  at  their  entmnce  intQ  the  river, 
difperfed ;  and  the  fort  and  adjoining  fadory  fur< 
rendered.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  a  Britifli 
fquadron,  commanded  by  commodore  Keppel,  made 
an  attack  on  the  iiland  of  Goree,  fituated  fouthward 
of  the  Senegal,  and  compelled  it  to  furrender,  not- 
withftanding  its  being  defended  by  two  forts,  and 
batteries  amounting  to  above  a  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon.  During  the  attack,  the  African  (hores 
were  covered  by  multitudes  of  the  nadves,  who  ex- 
prefTed  by  loud  clamours  and  uncouth  gefticulations, 
their  aftonifliment  at  the  terrible  effe£ts  of  European 
artillery. 

In  1759,  greater  naval  preparations  were  made 
than  in  the  farmer  year.  Admiral  Bofcawen,  being 
now  returned  from  America,  was  appointed  to  com* 
mand  a  Britifli  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
French  had  prepared  powerful  armaments  both  at 
Toulon  and  Breft.  Bofcawen  blocked  up  the 
enemy's  fleet  at  Toulon ;  but,  being  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Gibralter  to  refit,  the  French  took  the 
opportunity  of  putting  to  fea,  hoping  to  pafs  the 

•  Mr.  Cumming  defended  his  condu^  as  perfeftly  confonant 
to  his  religious  principles,  sAnning  hienfelf  to  have  beefl  pr^* 
▼iottiljr  perfuaded  that  it  would  prove  a  bloodlefs  conqucft* 

Straits, 
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Straits,  and  join  the  Breft  fleet.  Admiral  Bofcawen,  chap* 
having  now  refitted  hi$  damaged  ihips,  prepared  to  *_m-,'i^ 
meet  the  enemy.  On  the  1 8th  of  Auguft,  having  ^7^^^^ 
come  up  with  them  off  Cape  Lagos  in  Portugal,  he  tor;  of  boT- 
entirely  defeated  the  hoftile  fleet ;  and  four  (hips  c^ug^ 
of  the  line  furendered  to  the  Britifli. . 

The  French  were  making  great  preparations, 
with  an  intention,  as  it  was  thought,  of  invading 
either  Britain  or  Ireland.  Intelligence  being  re- 
ceived that  a  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats  were 
ready  at  Havre  de  Grace,  for  the  purpofe,  as 
it  was  conceived,  of  landing  their  troops,  Admiral 
Rodney  was  fent,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  with  a 
Iquadron  of  fliips  and  bombs  to  the  coaft  of  Nor« 
mandy.  Anchoring  in  the  road  of  Havre,  he  com- 
menced  the  bombardment,  burnt  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  town,  deilroyed  many  of  their  boats, 
and  confumed  a  quantity  of  their  ftores. 

The  principal  preparations,  however,  were  ma- 
king at  Breft,  wh^e  a  formidable  fleet  was  equip- 
ped under  admiral  Conflans.  Againft  that  force 
*  the  chief  fleet  of  England  was  direfted,  under  Sir 
Edward  Hawke ;  who  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  France 
before  the  Breft  fleet  had  left  the  harbour,  and 
blocking  them  up,  long  prevented  them  from  Hauling. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  the  Britifli  fleet 
was  by  ftrefs  of  weather  driven  from  the  coaft  of 
France,  and  compelled  to  anchor  at  Torbay.  The 
French  admiral  feized  ttit  opportunity  of  failing' 
from  Breft,  with  twenty-one  ftips  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates.  Infbrmed  of  their  departure,  Hawke 
fiuled  in  purfuit  of  them,  and  arrived  in  Quiberon 

Vol*  L  Q^  ^*y> 
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CHAP.  Bay,  which  the  enemy  had  then  reached.  The  French 
i^^^i^  admiral  retired  clofe  to  fhore,  with  a  view  to  draw 
^7^  the  Englifli  fquadron  among  the  ihoals  and  ifl^ids, 
on  which  he  expe&ed  they  would  be  wrecked  j 
while  he  himfelf  and  his  officers,  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  navigation  of  the  place,  could 
either  ftay  and  take  advantage  of  the  difafter,  or^ 
if  neceflary,  retire  through  channels  unknown  to 
the  Bridfli  pilots.  The  days  were  now  very  fliort^ 
the  weather  was  extremely  tempefluous,  and  there 
was  the  farther  difadvantage  of  a  lee-ihore.  Ad- 
I  miral  Hawke,  not  deterred  by  a  lee-fliore  evea 
during  the  ftonns  of  winter,  purfued,  and  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  attacked  the  enemy  with  that  ad* 
venturous  boldnefs  which  has  generally  marked 
Britifh  warriors,  and  been  fo  often  produ&ive  of 
Britiih  fu€cefs.  Sir  Edward,  in  the  Royal  George^ 
ordered  the  mafter  to  bring  him  along-fide  of  the 
French  admiral,  who  conmianded  on  board  the  So- 
ldi Royal.  The  pilot  remonftrated  on  the  danger 
of  obeying  the  command,  as  there  was  a  gre^  pro- 
bability that  they  would  run  upon  a  (hoaL  ^^  You 
have  done  your  duty  (replied  the  admiral)  in 
(hewing  the  danger  -,  now  you  are  to  comply  with 
orders,  and  lay  me  along-fidc  of  the  Soleil.  Royal.*' 
The  command  was  obeyed,  and  the  battle  became 
general.  Four  of  the  French  fhips  were  burnt  or 
funk  during  the  af^on,  and  one  was  taken ;  the 
intervention  of  night  only  prevented  the  deftrudion 
of  the  whole  French  fleet.  "  The  next  day  another 
fhip,  being  ftranded  on  the  fhoals,  was  burnt*  This 
vidory  gave  a  finifhing^blow  to  the  naval  power  of  the 

enemy  ^ 
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enemy,  and  prevented  them  from  making  any  inu  c  h  a  p^ 
portant  attempt  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  *•    y.^^^'^m^ 

In  17609  Admirals  Hawke  and  Bofcawen  were  it^^ 
alternately  ftationed  in  Qniberon  Bay  and  the  ad^i* 
jacent  coafts,  thereby  employing  a  great  body  of 
French  forces,  under  the  idea  that  an  invaiion  was 
intended  ;  and  feveral  advantages  were  gained.  Ad« 
miral  Rodney  deftroyed  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fliipping,  both  mercantile  and  warlike ;  but  as  the 
enemy  had  only  an  inconfiderable  fleet,  no  import* 
ant  exploit  was  atchieved  in  thofe  feas.  The  nooft 
noted  enterprifiss  in  the  channel,  or  adjacent  oceans,  in 
the  year  1 760,  were  thofe  in  which  the  famous 
Thurot  headed  the  army.  This  bold  and  enter*  Thurot. 
prifing  adventurer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
had  been  maftei"  of  a  Dunkirk  privateer.  In  1758, 
he  had  with  his  (hip  f  done  great  execution  in  the 
north  feas ;  had  taken  numbers  of  merchantmen ; 
and  had  once  maintained  an  obftinate  engagement 
againft  two  Englifh  frigates,  and  compelled  them  to 
defilt  from  their  attack.  Becoming  known  to  the 
court  of  Verfailles,  he  was  in  1759  employed  to 
command  a  fmall  armament,  fitting  out  in  the  har- 
bour of  Dunkirk.  Toward  the  end  of  that  year  he 
failed,  defigning  to  invade  Scodand  or  Ireland,  ag 
opportunity  might  ferve.     Commodore  Boys  pur- 

*  The  £iigli(hf  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  already 
taken  and  deftroyed  twenty-feven  French  (hips,  of  the  line,  and 
thirty-one  frigates ;  and  two  of  their  great  ihips  with  four  fri- 
gates»  periihed;  fo  thattbeir  whole  lofs,  in  thia  partkular* 
amounted  to  fixty-four:  whereas  the  lofs  of  Great  Britain  did 
HBot  exceed  feven-fail  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates.  * 

t  Called  the  BelleiflC)  and  carrying  forty-four  guns. 

Qj  fued 
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CHAP,   fued  him  to  the  north  feas»  but  was  obliged  to  put 
^_^/^^r  into  Leith  for  a  fupply  of  provifions,  during  Tvhich 
if^e.      time  Thurot  efcaped  im  reach.    Being  cYertaken  by 
a  ftorm,  he  parted  company  with  one  of  his  thirty 
gun  fliipSy  and  was  driven  into  Bergen,  where  he 
was  detained  by  ftrefs  of  weather  nineteen  days ;  after 
which  time  he  failed  for  the  weftem  iflands  of  Scot-^ 
land,  with  a  view  to  proceed  to  the  north  of  Lne* 
land.     The  weather,  however,  again  becoming 
ftormy,  he  parted  from  his  twenty-four  gun  fhip ; 
and  bciqg  entreated  by  his  oiEcers  to  return  with 
his  now  dimiaiihed  force,  declared  that  he  would 
not  again  (hew  himfelf  in  France  until  he  had 
(truck  fome  blow  for  the  fervice  of  his  country. 
Landing  in  the  ifland  of  Ida,  one  of  the  Hebrider, 
'  he  behaved  with  much  moderation  and  generofity, 
paying  a  fair  price  for  cattle  and  other  provifions 
which  he  found  there.    Meanwhile  this  adventurer 
had  alarmed  all  the  coafts  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Regular  troops  and  militia  were  polled  in  various 
places,  where  it  was  thought  that  he  would  moft  pro- 
bably  attempt  a  landing.    Commodore  Boys  pur- 
fued  him  round  the  Orkneys,  while  (hips  of  war 
were  ordered  to  fcour  St.  George's  Chaxmel,  in  or- 
der to  intercept  his  return.     Ia  February  1760, 
failing  from  Ilia,  he  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Car- 
rickfergus.    On  the  2 1  ft  of  that  month,  he  cSe&ed 
a  landing,  and  attacked  the  town,  which  colonel  Jen- 
nings, with  a  force  greatly  inferior,  defended  with 
intrepidity  and  (kill,   and  made  an  obftinate  re- 
fiftance }  and  even  after  the  enemy  had  taken  one 

part 
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part  of  the  town,  continued  to  defend  the  remainder*,  c  H  a  A 
but  wa«  at  laft  obliged  to  yield  to  the  force  of  the  s^..^^^,^^ 
enemy.    He  furrendered  by  capitulation,  by  which      S7^^ 
he  preferved  the  caftle  from  attack.    Meanwhile, 
the  Irifh  militia  aflembling  fron^  all  the  neighbour^ 
ing  deftrifts,  Thurot  found  it  neceflary  to  depart. 

At  this  time  captain  John  Elliot,  a  young  officer 
who  had  already  greatly  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by 
adis  of  valour,  having  failed  from  Kinfale  with  three 
frigates,  was  on  his  Way  to  meet  Thurot.  On  the 
28th  of  February  he  defcried  him  oflF  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  and  immediately  gave  fignal  for  jbattle,  in 
which  Thurot  very  readily  engaged.  Both  fides 
bought  very  valiantly,  but  the  Britons  carried  the  day. 
The  adventurous  hera  was  killed,  and  his  fhips  fur- 
rendered  themfelves  to  the  conquerors.  The  name 
of  Thurot  had  become  fo  terrible  to  merchants,  that 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  his  fquaditon  were  cele* 
brated  with  as  hearty  rejoicings  as  the  moft  import* 
ant  vidory  could  have  produced. 

The  Weft  Indies,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Wcft  Mici. 
war,  had  been  but  little  attended  to  by  an  admini* 
ftration^  equally  narrow  in  its  views  as  feeble  in  its 

^  Tl^e  foIlQwiiig  notc»  wMch  I  tranicribe  from  SmoDct'e  Hif- 
tory,  willy  I  doubt  not,  be  acceptable  to  my  readefs,  as  a  ftriking 
infance  of  the  union  of  cowage  and  humanity.  ^<  While  the 
French  and  £ngli(h  were  hotly  engaged  in  one  of  the  ftrects,  a 
little  child  iso  playfully  between  them,  hating  no  idea  of  tho 
danger  to  which  it  was  expofed ;  a  common^  foldier  of  the 
enemy,  perceiTing  the  life  of  Uiis  poor  innocent  at  ftake,  gmunded 
his  piece,  advanced  deliberately  between  the  lines  of  the  ^re, 
took  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  conveyed  it  to  a  place  of 
bfety ;  then,  returning  to  his  phice,  refumed  his  muflcet,  and 
r^ewed  his  bol^ility.'* 

9i.3  refolu- 
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reiblutioas.  Commodore  Frankland  had  been  feitf) 
in  1755,  with  fouir  flups  of  the  line  j  and  Admiral 
<7^  Cotes  had,  in  the  beginning  of  1 757,  taken  the  com-> 
niand :  but  nothing  material  had  been  done.  To* 
vard  the  end  of  1757,  a  Briti(h  fquadron,  much  in- 
ferior to  the  French  in  point  of  force,  engaged  them 
off  Cape  Francois,  and  forced  them  to  retreat  in  a 
fcattered  condidon.  Several  other  a&ions  took 
place,  but  thefe  were  unimportant  in  the  refult. 

The  comprehenfive  genius  of  Mr.  Fitt  was  di« 
re£bd  with  vigour  and  effed,  not  to  a  part,  but  to 
the  whole  interefts  of  his  country.    He  attacked 
the  enemy  in  every  quarter  where  they  coulfi  be 
annoyed  by  attack.   He  propofed,  in  1758,  to  fend 
an  ezpedidon  againft  the  FreMch  fettlements  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  and  a  ftrong  armament  was  equipped 
under  general  Hobfon  and  commodore  Moore,  who 
commanded  the  land  and  fea  forces.    They  arrived 
in  the  Weft  Indies  at  the  latter  end  of  1 758.    Mar- 
tinico  was  the  firft  objed  of  their  deftinadon ;  but, 
finding  that  iiland  very  ftrongly  defended,  they  pro-^ 
ceeded  to  Guadalpupe,  thimy  leagues  to  the  v^- 
^ard.     Arriving  th^re  on  the  23d  of  January,  they 
made  a  general  attack  upon  the  citadel,  the  town, 
and  the  various  batteries  by  which  it  was  defended. 
The  enemy  made  an  obftinate  refiftance ;  but,  their 
cannon  being  at  laft  filenced,  the  Britiih  troops  were 
enabled  to  land ;  on  which  the  French  abandoned 
the  town  suid  its  fortifications.     In  the  interior  parts 
of  Guadaloupe  a  vigorous  refiftance  was  made,  but 
at  length  proved  ineffedbuaL    The  whol^  iiland  was 
conquered,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands  of  De- 
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fea4a  aQdMar%aIant^furrer[ckr<d  thetnfelves  to  the  c  h  a  pv 
Britifli  arms.    Though,  in  1760^  the  operations  of  y^^^mmm^ 
Britain  in  the  Weft  Indies  were  not  fo  fplendid  as      ^7^ 
in  the  preceding  year,  they  were  far  from  being  un« 
important.    A  dangerous  infnrre&ion  took  place 
among  the  flaves  in  Jamaica,  which  was  fupprefled^ 
not  without  great  difficulty.    The  Britifh  completely 
proteded  ^he   trade    of  their  country,    annoyed 
that  of  the  enemy^  and  deftroyed  or  took  numbera 
of  French  privateers,  and  feveral  fliips  of  war.     On 
the  whole,  they  had  in  that  quarter  gained  valuable 
acquifitions  from  the  enemy,  and  fo  completdy 
eftabliihed  their  fuperiority,  as  to  have  paved  the 
way  for  future  conqueft. 

The  iame  general  policy  which  dire£led  France  saa  ia4bi» 
to  her  encroachments  in  America,  had  alio  ex- 
tended, to  India ;  but,  that  we  may  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  operations  and  events  in  that  quarter, 
it  is  neceflary  to  confider  the  ftate  of  our  fettlements 
and  thofe  of  the  French,  at  the  time  when  our  nar« 
rative  begins.  Immenfe  have  been  the  acceffions  to 
Britifli  power  and  influence  in  that  country,  during 
the  period  of  which  our  hiftory  treats  ;  but  of  both 
progrefs  and  refults  we  can  judge  only  by  firfl  ta** 
king  a  view  of  the  outfet. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Alx  la  Cha<. 
pelle,  the  poiTeflions  of  the  Englifh  in  India  were 
merely  commercial  fadories,  guarded  by  forts  near 
the  fea*coaft,  or  on  the  great  navigable  rivers.  They 
had  penetrated  very  little  into  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  At 
this  time,  England  had,  on  the  Malabar,  or  weftern 
coftft  of  the  Peninfub,  pofTeifcd  Surat,  at  no  great 
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CHAP,  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  the  moft 
v«^>,^^>  northern  fettlement  on  that  coaft.  Proceeding 
<7<oi  Iduthward,  their  next  fa&ory  was  Bombay,  ikuated 
on  a  fmall  ifland.  After  that  came  HUicherry,  fif« 
teen  leagues  from  which  was  Calicut.  '  The  laft 
2jid  moft  fouthem  fettlement  which  they  poflefled 
on  the  Malabar  coaft,  was  Anjengo.  Doubling 
Cape  Comorin,  and  coming  to  the  coait  of  Coro* 
mandel,  the  firft  Englifli  eftabliihment  that  met  the 
failor  was.  Fort  St.  David's.  Farther  t6  the  north* 
ward,  was  the  principal  pofieflion  on  the  eaftem  coaft. 
Fort  St.  George,  called  Madras,  from  its  conti- 
guity to  that  city,  which,  witb  feveral  villages  in 
the  vicinity,  was  purchafed  in  the  laft  century,  by 
the  £aft  India  company,  from  the  king  of  Gol* 
conda.  Still  futher  tp  the  northward,  was  the  chi^ 
Britilh  fettlement  in  India,  Fort  William,  clofe  to 
^h^  town  of  Calcutta,  fituated  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  on  the  Hoogley,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges. 
Befide  thefe  fettlements,  the  Engliih  had  feveral  in^ 
terior  &£lories  for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  which  were 
fecured  by  forts.  They  had  alfo  fettlements  at  Ben- 
coolen,  and  other  parts  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 
^'•^.^^  The  principal  French  pofTeffion  was  the  city  of 
of  the  Pondicherry,  on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  between 
Forts  St.  David  and  St.  George.  This  was  a  large 
and  populous  town.  On  the  Malab:^  cos^  they 
had  alfo  eftablifhed  fafiories  at  Surat  and  Calicut, 
and  at  Rajapore.  On  the  Ganges  they  had  a  fac? 
tory  at  Chandemagore,  above  Calcutta. 

When  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
M.  Dupleis:  was  the  French  governor-general  in  In- 
dia.   He  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  fo^ng 
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inibition,  who  projeded  the  eftablifliment  ^  the  ^  ^^^  f. 
empire  of  France  in  Hindoftan.     For  that  purpofe  ^■^^^'^^^ 
be  embraced  the  lame  policy  which  had  been  adopt*      ''^ 
ed  by  his  countrymen  in  America^  of  ftirring  up  the 
natives  againft  the  Britifh  fettlen.     All  the  pro* 
vinces  and  kingdoms  of  Hindoftan  had  belonged  to 
the  empire  of  the  Mogul ;  but  his  power  had  b^en 
fo  much  reduced  by  Kouli-Khan,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  aflert  his  former  authority  over  fuch  exten* 
live  dominions.     The  princes  that  had  been  tribu* 
tary^  and  even  the  fubahs  and  nabobs,  who  bad 
been  governors  appointed  by  him,  his  own  officers 
and  ftorants,  now  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  fupe- 
riority,  and  aflerted  their  independent  fupremacy 
over  their  refpeftive  territories.    Thefe  princes  or 
chieftains  very  often  quarrelled  with  one  another, 
and  naturally  folicited  the  afiiflance  of  European  fet- 
tlers  in  their  neighbourhood ;  while  the  Europeans, 
on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  intereft  the  na- 
tive princes  in  their  contefb.     Dupleix,  feeing  that 
they  might  be  ufeful  tools  in  the  execution  of  his 
projed,  paid  great  court  to  thefe  chiefs,  efpecially 
fuch  of  them  as  (hewed  themfelves  bold  and  un^ 
principled  adventurers.     Nizam  Amuluck,  the  fu« 
bah  or  viceroy  of  Decan,  having  officially  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  nabob  or  governor  of  Arcot,  had 
nominated  Anaverdi-Khan   to   that  office.      The 
viceroy  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Nazirzing, 
whom  the  Mogul  confirmed.     Between  the  fubah 
?nd  the  Englifh  at  Fort  St.  George,  there  was  an  ami- 
cable intercourfe.     Dupleix  fupported  a  pretender 
to  the  office,  Muza  Pherzing,  coufm  to  the  other ; 
and  found  means  to  engage  Chunda  S^bj  s^  enter« 

prifing 
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chap:  prifing  adventurer^in  favour  of  the  pr^efader,  againll 
i_,-/-a^  the  legally  conftituted  viceroy  *•  A  body  of  £ng« 
>7^t  IHh  troops  advanced ;.  the  French^  afraid  of  an  'en^^ 
gagement,  retired.  The  pretender,  abandoned  by 
his  oMm  army,  threw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  his 
coufin,  who  fpared  his  life,  but  for  his  own  fecurxty 
kept  him  in  confinement  Dupleix,  diiappointed  in 
his  projed  of  raifing  by  his  own  force  an  ufurper  who 
would  be  fubfervient  to  his  defigns,  formed  a  con* 
fpiracy  againfl:  the  viceroy's  life.  The  chief  con- 
fpirators  were  his  prime  minifter  and  two  of  his 
nabobs.  Encouraged  and  fUmulated  by  the  French* 
man,  they  murdered  their  mafter,  and,  releafing  the 
coufin,  proclaimed  him  viceroy  of  Decan.  The 
ufurper  aflbciated  M.  Dupleix  with  himfelf  in  th^ 
government.  In  the  tents  of  the  murdered  viceroy 
they  found  an  immenfe  treafure,  of  which  a  great 
ihare  fell  to  Duplei:s,  the  promoter  of  the  crime.  The 
ufurping  colleagues  in  the  viceroyalty  attacked  the  na- 
bob of  Arcot,  who  was  legally  appoiAted  by  the  royal 
viceroy,  and  under  the  protefltion  of  the  Englifh 
prefidency  at  Madras.  They  difpoffeffed  him  of 
his  government,  and  appointed  Chunda  Saib,  their 
own  ag^t,  nabob  of  Arcot.  The  Englifli,  confi* 
dering  thefe  proceedings  as  an  aggrefCon  on  their 
ally,  and  as  tending  to  raife  the  French  influence  to 
a  very  dangerous  height,  fent  a  confiderable  force  to 
repel  the  ufurper  and  his  French  auxiliaries.  The 
Britiih  troops  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
CHf&  Clive.  This  gentleman  had  entered  into  the  fervicc 
of  the  Eafl  India  Company  as  a  writer ;  but,  being 

*  See  SmoUct'i  Coutiniu^ofij  vol^iii.  p.  402.  ' 
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formed  for  more  arduous  fituations,  and  defirous  of  c  h  a  p. 
a  military  life,  he  had  oflFered  his  fervices  in  that  ca-  ^-^ 
padty,  and  was  employed  to  command  in  this  ex-  ' 
pedition.  With  fuch  rcfolution,  fecreq^,  and  diC- 
patch,  did  he  proceed,  that  the  enemy  knew  nothing 
of  his  approach  until  he  was  aftually  before  their 
capital ;  and  the  capture  of  Arcot,  an  important 
acquifition  to  the  Britifh  intereft,  was  farther  me- 
morable, from  being  the  firft  occafion  in  which  Clive 
difplayed  his  extraordinary  talents.  Meanwhile, 
the  ufurper  of  the  Decan  having  been  murdered, 
Sallabah  Sing,  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  of 
the  former  viceroy,  was  proclaimed  by  M.  Dupleiz,  * 
in  oppofition  to  the  elder,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Mogul,  and  fupported  by  the  Englift.  The 
ufurper,  finding  means  to  cut  oflF  his  brother  by  poi- 
fon,  and  confidering  himfelf  as  undoubted  viceroy, 
made  a  grant  to  M.  Dupleix  of  all  the  Englifh  poC* 
feffions .  north  from  Pondicherry,  confequently  in- 
cluding Madras,  Dupleix  was,  in  1753,  preparing 
to  avail  himfelf  of  this  grant,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  Europe,  and  a  fucceflbr  appointed,  Sieur  Gode- 
heu,  the  new  French  governor,  being  of  a  lefs  dar- 
ing charafter  than  Dupleix,  did  not  venture  ta 
carry  hif  defigns  into  execution,  but  proceeded 
more  fecretly  againft  the  Englifh  intereft,  by  ftimu- 
lating  the  native  princes  to  hoftilities.  While  he 
was  purfuing  thefe  meafures,  he  profeffed  the  moft 
pacific  intentions,  and  even  concluded  a  provincial 
treaty  with  the  prefidency  of  Madras.  War,  how- 
ever, foon  conunenced  in  the  Camaric  j  and  there 
the  Englifli,  commanded  by  general  Stringer  Law- 
rence, were  on  the  whole  fuccefeful.    But  a  fcvere 
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blow  was  (truck  againft  them  in  another  quarter  of 
India,  a  blow  which  may  be  traced  to  the  artifices 
Capt^uf  a^wl  intrigues  of  the  French.  Alii  Verdi  Khan,  fou* 
c«ifMtt«  bah  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orifla,  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  having  died  in  April  1756,  was  fucceeded 
\>Y  his  adopted  fon.  Sou  Rajah  Dowla,  a  young  man 
weak  in  his  underftanding,  violent  in  his  paflions, 
and  profligate  itj  hi?  moralst  The  old  viceroy,  on 
his  death-bed,  had  exhorted  Dowla  to  bend  his  prin- 
cipal attention  to  the  reduf^ion  of  the  Englifli.  Ixn^ 
prefTed  with  thefe  ideas,  th^  young  fubah,  foon  after 
his  acceflion,  marched  to  Calcutta,  and  fummoned 
the  fort  and  city  to  furrender,  Mr.  Hoi  well  the  go* 
vemor,  with  a  few  of^cers,  and  a  very  feeble  garri« 
fon,  maintained  the  city  and  fpft  with  uncommon 
refolution  and  courage  againft  feveral  attack;,  unti] 
he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  s^d  the  enemy 
had  forced  their  way  Into  the  ca(lle.  He  thei^  fub* 
mitted,  (he  fubah  having  promifed,  on  the  word  of 
a  foldier,  that  no  injijry  ihould  be  done  to  him  or 
his  garrifon.  Neverthejcfs,  they  were  all  driven,  tq 
the  number  of  a  hundred  and  fbrty-fix  p^ons  of 
both  fexes,  into  a  place  called  the  Black-hol^  prifon^ 
a  cube  of  about  eighteen  feet,  in  which  there  was; 
hardly  any  current  of  air.  Here  they  were  cxpofe4 
to  a  fcene  of  as  cruel  diftrefs  as  can  be  conceived  j 
moft  of  them  died  in  the  greateft  agony,  but  Mr* 
Holwell  and  a  few  others  came  o\^t  alive. 
'  Colonel  Clive  was  at  this  tim§  employed  in  the 

Company's  fervice  in  another  part  of  India*  On  the 
Malabar  coaft,  he  and  admiral  Watfon  r^du^ed  An^ 
gria,  a  piratical  prince,  who  had  been  extremely 
tbrmids^ble  (o   all  thofe  countries.     Retummg  in 
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UiUmph  to  Madras,  they  concerted  meafures  for  the  c  h^a  p. 
reftoratioa  of  the  Britiih  affairs  in  Bengal.     On  the  ^.^.^/^^ 
I  ft  of  January  1757,    the  Company's  armament      '^^ 
arrived  off  Calcutta.     The  admiral,  mxh  two  (hips, 
attacked  the  toivn,  and,  though  oppofed  by  the 
enemy's  batteries,  in  two  hours  filenced  their  guns } 
on  which,  as  fail   a&  poflible,    they    abandoned 
the  place  and  fort.     Colonel  Clive  attacked  the  ciifcre. 
town  in  another  quarter,  and  by  his  intrepid  con-  BiiciOi  in. 
dud  facilitated  the  reduftion  of  the  fettlement.  Soon  ^^ 
after  he  attacked  and  took  Hoogley,  a  city  of  great 
trade,  and  containing  immenfe  ftores,  magazines, 
and  riches,  belonging  to  the  fubah.    The  viceroy 
of  Bengal  advanced  with  an  army  of  20,000  horfe 
and  1 5,000  foot,  being  refolved  to  expel  the  £ng- 
liih  out  of  his  dominions.     On  the  2d  of  February, 
he  arrived  oppofite  the  Englifh  camp,  within  a  mile 
of  Calcutta.     Clive,  being  reinforced  from  the  fleet, 
drew  up  his  army,  and  attacked  the  enemy  fo  vigor- 
oufly,  that  the  viceroy  retreated  with  the  lofs  of  a 
thouiand  men  killed  or  taken  prifoners,  and  a  great 
number  of  horfes,  with  all  their  fpoils.     Intimidated 
by  his  defeat,  the  viceroy,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
made  a  peace,  the  general  principle  of  which  was, 
that  the  factories  and  poffeflions  taken  from    the 
Englifli  company  fhould  be  reftored;   that  their 
loffes  (hould  be  completely  compenfated  ;  that  what- 
ever rights  and  privileges  had  in  any  former  time 
been  granted  by  the  Mogul,  fhould  be  confirmed 
and  eftabliflied  for  the  future  ;  and  that  the  £ng- 
glifh  fliould  have  the  liberty  to  fortify  Calcutta  in 
any  manner  which  they  (hould  judge  expedient. 
Having  concluded  this  treaty  with  the  viceroy,  co- 
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lonel  Clive  and  admiral  Watfon  turned  their  vi&or 
rioiis  arms  againft  the  French^  and  attacked  their 
fi3rtref8  and  hGborj  at  Chandemagore,  fituated  hv* 
ther  up  the  Ganges  than  Calcutta,  ftrongly  fortified^ 
and  the  moft  important  fettlement  of  the  French  at 
Bengal.  It  was  garrifoned  by  five  hundred  Euro* 
peans  and  twelve  hundred  natives.  Clive,  now  re- 
inforced by  troops  from  Bombay,  invefted  the  place 
on  the  land-fide;  admirals  Watfon  and  Pococke 
attacked  it  on  the  Ganges ;  their  united  efforts  foon 
compelled  the  enemy  to  fubmit,  and  the  place  was 
furrendered.  I'he  ammunition,  ftores,  effe&s,  and 
money,  found  in  Chandemagore,  were  very  confi- 
derable;  but  the' chief  advantage  of  the  conqueft 
arofe  from  depriving  the  enemy  of  their  principal 
fettlement  on  the  Ganges,  which  had  greatly  inter- 
fered with  the  Engliih  commerce  on  that  river. 
The  viceroy  was  far  from  being  pleafed  with  the 
progrefs  of  the  Engliih.  He,  indeed,  difcovered  a 
great  partiality  towards  the  French,  and  evidently 
fhewed  an  intention  df  joining  them  as  foon  as  he 
of  the  ^M-  ftould  be  prepared  for  hoflilities.  He  evaded  the 
**^'  performance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  which  he 

had  fo  lately  figned,  and  concerted  with  French 
agents  to  attack  the  Englifli,  while  they  promifed 
him  the  aififtance  of  fuch  a  body  of  European  troops 
as  would  enable  him  to  drive  them  out  of  his  vici« 
nity.  Mr.  Watts,  a  man  of  ability,  was  then  Eng- 
lifli refident  at  the  viceroy's  court,  and  poffeffed 
confiderable  influence  with  the  fubah's  n[uniilers. 
He  not  only  learned,  and  was  able  to  communicate 
to  the  council  of  Calcutta,  the  intentions  of  the 
fubah,  but  found  means  tp  form  a  party  againft 

him 
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Kim  m  his  own  country.  The  fubah,  by  all  the  oka  p, 
arrogaoit  mfolence  of  a  mean  and  defpicable  mind  _^'-,_r 
in  high  power,  had  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  x?^* 
chief  men  in  his  court  and  army.  A  jUza  was 
concerted  for  depriving  him  of  his  power,  and  con** 
du£ted  by  Meer  JafHer  Ally  Khan,  his  near  ally  by 
marriage,  prime  minifter,  and  chief  commander  of 
the  army.  The  projed  being  communicated  to 
Mr.  Watts,  he  fent  intelligence  of  it  to  the  Com« 
pany,  and  by  the  Company's  authority  concluded  a 
treaty  with  die  malcontents  for  depriving  Dowlah  of 
a  power  which  he  was  trying  to  render  deftrudive 
to  the  Engliih  intereft.  Colonel  Clive,  ftrongly  oivetskn 
urged  by  Jaifier,  took  the  field  to  affift  the  malcon>* 
tents.  The  Engliih  commander,  with  a  haiidful  of 
troops,  began  his  march.  Croiiing  the  Ganges,  he 
advanced  to  Plafley,  within  one  day's  march  of 
Moorfliedabad,  the  capital  of  Bengal.  There  he 
found  the  viceroy  encamped  with  feventy  thoufand 
men,  in  all  the  feeble  magnificence  which  eaftem 
effeminacy  has  in  all  ages  broi/ght  againfl  European 
hardinefs,  courage,  and  refources  of  intellect.  Th« 
elephants,  with  their  fcarlet  houfings,  the  rich  and 
variegated  embroidery  of  their  tents  and  ftandards^ 
the  glittering  parade  and  coftly  decorations  of  their 
cavalry,  their  ]gilded  canopies,  equalled  any  of  the 
pageantry  which  a  Perfian  iatrap  or  king  ever 
brought  agamft  the  wifdom,  flrength,  or  valour,  of 
Greece  or  Macedon.  The  fubah, '  as  weak  and  ti- 
mid in  difficulty  and  danger^  as  infolent  and  over* 
bearing  in  fafety  and  profperity,  now  courted  the 
forgivenefs  and  firiendihip  of  Meer  Jaffier ;  and,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  prevailed,  gave  him  the  com- 
mand 
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mand  of  his  left  wing.     Colonel  Clivci  with  ilbooC 

three  thoufand  two  hundred  men,  advanced  agaioft 

nJltoi  -    ^^^  than  twenty  times  that  number.     JafHer  took 

pitffey.       no  pju^  whatever  in  the  a6Hon ;  the  reft  of  the  In- 

viaory  of    dian  troops  were  completely  defeated,  with  the  lofs 

*        on  the  fide  of  the  conquerors  of  only  feventy  men. 

Colonel  Clive,  with  wife  policy,  forbearing  to  ex- 

prefs  any  refentment  againft  the  part  which  Jaffier 

from  indecifion  and  double  treachery  had  afted, 

fiiw  that  he  would  be  a  ufeful  tool  in  the  hands  of 

F.ng!^fi<|^    He  faluted  bim  fubah  of  the  three  pro* 

vinceSy  and  exhorted  him  to  purfue  his  march  to 

Moorlhedabad,  engaging  to  follow  him  immediately 

Revot«tK)o    ^th  bis  army.     Arriving  at  the  capital,  colonel 

and  j^Aer     Clive  depofed  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  with  great  fo- 


nHdt  fNt.  i^iqqJ^  fubftituted  in  his  place  Jaffier,  who  was  pub- 
licly acknowledged  by  the  people  as  viceroy  of  the 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orifla.  JafEer 
put  to  death  his  predeceffor,  and  granted  to  his  allies 
and  fupporters  the  Engliih,  all  the  conditions  on 
compliance  with  which  they  granted  his  vice-royalty. 
He  paid  into  the  treafury  of  the  Company  a  crore 
of  rupees  *,  as  an  indemnification  for  their  lofies  at 
Calcutta,  and  ceded  to  them  a  confide^ble  territory 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  Thus,  in  the  fpace  of 
fourteen  days,  a  great  revolution  was  eflfefted,  and 
the  command  of  a  country  fuperior  in  extent,  fruit- 
fulnefs,  riches,  and  population,  to  moft  European 
kingdoms,  was,  by  a  handful  of  troops,  who  were' 
Jieaded  by  an  officer  bred  to  a  civil  profeffion  and 

*  A  rupee  is  ibout  2s.  6d* ;  a  lack  b  ioo»ooo  rapces»  that  it 
about  I2»50ol.;  a  crore  is  a  hundred  hcks;  coafetiuentljp 
l,s50jOOoL 

not 
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not  intruded  in  the  art  of  war,  transferred  to  a  c  ^  a  p. 
cotnpany  of  merchants  refiding  in  one  of  the  moft  v— -v^^*-/ 
remote  comers  of  the  globe.  Thus  ended  the  war  ^^^ 
with  Surajah  Dowlah,  in  which  the  viceroy  of 
Bengal  was  not  only  the  aggreffor,  but  had  to 
the  utmoft  extent  of  his  power  perpetrated  the  moft 
atrocious  cruelties.  The  fubfequent  conduA  of 
Clivie  was  neceflary  to  procure  juftice  to  his  injured 
country.  After  the  fubah  bad  concluded  a  peace, 
which  reftored  to  the  Englifh  their  rights,  and  in- 
demnified them  for  their  wrongs,  he  immediately  en- 
tered into  a  concert  with  their  enemies  for  violating 
the  peace,  and  depriving  them  of  their  long  efta- 
blifhed  poiTeffions  and  privileges ;  but  being  as  weak 
as  wicked,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  own  ill-conduded 
villany. 

While  the  northern  provinces  of  India  engrofled 
the  principal  attention  of  the  Company's  council 
and  officers,  the  French  took  advantage  of  the 
temporary  abfence  of  their  forces  from  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel,  and  attacked  Ingeram,  Vizagapatam| 
and  other  fettlements  in  that  quarter. 

In  1758,  large  reinforcements  arrived  under  M. 
Lally,  with  a  flrong  fquadron  under  M.  d*Apche, 
and  the  enemy  projeded  the  entire  conqueft  of  the 
Englifh  poffeflions  on  that  coaft.  They  invefted 
Fort  St.  David's  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  Camatic, 
and,  before  an  Englifh  force  could  arrive  to  its 
afiilhince,  compelled  it  to  furrender.  Lally  alfo  at- 
tacked Tanjore,  becaufe  the  rajah  had  difHnguiflied 
himielf  as  the  zealous  and  faithful  ally  of  the  Eng- 
lifh. The  French  general  demanded  of  him  a  fum 
of  money  which  would  have  amounted  to  8io,ocoh 

Vol.  I.  R  Being 
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c  H  X  P.  Being  refufed,  he  invefted  the  city ;  but  ths  rajah's 
v-^,-*-^  native  troops,  affifted  by  Britifh  engineers,  made  fo 
»7^©«  vigorous  a  defence,  that  the  French  general  was 
repulfed  with  lofs,  and  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege. 
Retieating  iK)rthwards  from  Tanjore,  he  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  city  of  Arcot,  and  madq  preparations 
for  the  fiege  of  Madras.  The  Englifli  were  at  this 
time  fo  niuch  furpaffed  in  land-force,  that  during 
the  remainder  of  the  compaigh  they  afled  on  the 
dcfenfive. 
N.vaf  ope-  »      The  fame  year  Admiral  Pococke  fucceeded  to  the 

rjtmni  in         .  ' 
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the  Indian      conmiand  of  the  Britifh  fleets  in  India,  on  the  death 
"*'  of  Admiral  Watfon.     On  the  26th  of  March,  he 

came  up  with  the  enemy's  fhips  in  the  road  of  Fort 
St.  David's,  aad  attacked  them  in  the  afternoon. 
D'Apche  having  fought  warmly  for  two  hours, 
in  the  evening  retreated.  The  mifbehaviour  of  three 
of  his  captains  *  prevented  Pococke  from  a  fuccefsful 
jjurfuit.  The  next  day*he  learned,  that  the  enemy 
had  loft  a  ftup  of  the  line,  which  had  been  damaged 
in  the  engagement.  About  five  hundred  of  the 
.  enemy  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  fcarcely  one 
hundred  of  the  Englifli,  This  was  the  firft  aftion 
ever  fought  between  a  Britifh  and  French  fleet  in 
the  Indian  feas  ;  andj  notwithftanding  the  difadvan- 
tages  under  which  admiral  Pococke  laboured,  it 
was  aufpicious  to  England. 

Admiral  Pococke  having  gone  into  harbour,  to  re- 
pair the  damage  incurred  by  his  fleet ;  as  foon  as  he 
was  refitted,  fet  fail  again  in  queft  of  the  enemy. 

♦  Two  of  the  Englifh  captains  being  tried,  were  difmiffed 
the  femce ;  and  the  third  was  deprived  of  his  rank  as  poft-cap- 
taia  fdr  one  year. 

Havbg 
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Haraig  cruifcd  for  feveral  weeks,  he  found  them  on  chap. 
the  27th  of  July  at  anchor  in  Pondicherry  road.  On  ,^^^^ 
dcfcrymgthe  Engllfli  fleet,  the  French  unmoored      1760. 
and  fled.     Pococke  clofely  purfuing  the   enemy, 
could  not  come  up  with  them  till  the  3d  of  Auguft, 
when,  having  obtained  the  weather-gage,  he  bore 
down  on  them  in  order  of  battle.     The  engagement  ^^'^  ^««- 
bcgan.  with  great  fury  on  both  fides ;  but  in  a  Ihort 
time   the   French   retreated  towards  Pondicherry. 
Night  intervening,   they  efcaped ;  but  their  fliips 
were  fo  much  damaged,  that  they  were  crbliged  to 
fail  to  the  Mauritius  to  refit,  and  thus  leave  to 
England  the  fovereignty  of  the  Indian  feas. 

But  the  completion  of  Britifh  viftory  over  the 
French  in  India  was  referved  for  the  glorious  1759., 
In  the  month  of  December  1758,  Lally  began  his 
march  towards  Madras,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
January  commenced  the  inveftment  of  that  import- 
ant  fortrefs.  The  befieged,  though  inferior  to  him 
in  ftrength,  made  a  gallant  defence.  The  event 
was  for  fome  weeks  doubtful ;  but  a  confiderable 
reinforcement  of  troops  and  ftores  arriving,  con- 
duced by  captain  Kempenfelt,  M.  Lally  railed  the 
fiege,  and  retreated:  to  Arcot,  extremely  chagrined 
at  his  ill-fuccefs. 

About  the  fame  time"  a  detachment  tinder  colonel 
Ford  difpoflefled  the  French  of  Vizagapatam  and 
Mafulipatam.  The  fubah  Jf  the  Decan,  who  had 
been  favourable  to  the  French  as  long  as  they  ap^ 
peared  fuperior,  finding  the  Englifli  now  fo  powerful 
in  his  neighbourhood,  projJDfed  a  treaty  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Madras.  An  alliance  was  accordingly 
concluded,  by  whJth  he  renounced  all  connexion 
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vith  France,  and  ceded  the  entire  drear  of  MafuH- 
patam    to    the    Company}    who^   on  their  part, 

^  '^^'      engaged  not  to  aflifl  or  countenance  the  (iibah's 
enemies. 

Colonel  Coote  now  commanded  the  Engliih 
forces  in  the  Carnatic,  and,  being  able  to  a£l  on  the 
ofTenfive,  proceeded  againft  Lally.  Having  gained 
feveral  advantages  over  the  enemy,  he  endeavoured 
to  bring  him  to  a  general  engagement,  which  he  ef- 
fe£i:ed  at  Wandwalfb.  In  this  battle  *  the  Engli^ 
gained  a  great  and  important  vidory,  which  de* 
cided  the  fate  of  French  India  on  the  Coromandel 
co&ft.  Lally,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  re- 
tired to  Pondicherry.  The  Britiih  general  recovered 
Arcot ;  and,  except  Pondicherry,  the  French  had 
now  no  fettlement  of  any  importance  in  the  Carnatic 

conqi^ft  of  The  conquefl  of  Arcot  finiflied  the  campaign  f. 
Admiral  Pococke,  during  the  fame  campaign,  again 
defeated  the  French,  and  compelled  them  to  leave 
thofe  feas.  On  the  Malabar  coaft,  a  fquadron  of 
Englifli,  under  captain  Richard  Maitland,  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  fadory  of  Surat. 

Thus  we  have  feen  French  aggreflion^  after  being 
for  a  time  fuccefsful,  routing  Britiih  energy,  and 
producing  Britiih  vidory;  we  have  feen  her  at- 
tempts to  exalt  herfelf  by  humbling  England,  lead  to 

*  From  the  detail  of  thifticngagementy  to  be  found  in  Smollety 
it  appears,  that  great  valour  was  difplayed  on  botli  (idet ;  but 
that  the  French  general  was  ra(h  and  impetuous  ;  and  that  the 
▼if^ory  of  the  Engli(h  was  owing  to  colonel  Coote^s  fupeiior 
(kill. 

f  The  campaign  fomewhat  exceeded  the  boundaries  of  X759» 
Arcot  bang  taken  in  the  beginning  of  ^ebruarj  176a 

her 
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her  own  humiliation,  and  the  aggrandizemjentofher  c  hap. 
rival ;  and  we  have  feen  her  unjuft  and  unwarrantable  y^.^^^*^^ 
ambition  difcomfited.    Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs      *7«o- 
where  Britain  was  engaged  for  herfelf  foicly  ;   we 
muft  now  follow  her,  to  her  co-operation  with  allies. 
We  left  Frederic  in  winter-quarters,  after  the  cam-  TrmOc- 
paign  of  1 757,  that  glonous  aera  m  his  hiitory.    In  r<^  of 
England,  the  king  of  Pruffia,  fince  the  diflblution  of  ^'2^^ 
his  political  conneftion  with  France,  and  his  alliance 
with  this  country,  had  become  a  very  popular  cha- 
rafter.     This  prediledHon  rofe  to  enthufiafm,  on  his 
gaining  the  viftory  at  Rofebach  over  the  ancient 
enemy  of  Britain.     The  union  of  the  two  catholic 
powers  was  by  many  coniidered  as  a  confederacy  to 
opprefs  and  fubvert  the  proteftant  intereft  in  Ger- 
many.   The  Engliih  applauded  and  extolled  Fre- 
deric as  the  proteftant  hero,  and^^  anxious  for  his 
fuccefs,  were  willing  to  contribute  toward  his  fupport 
and  defence.     Mr.  Pitt,  having  taken  a  view  of  the  CMapic. 
ftate  of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  the  whole  co^r^cpo- 
operations  of  the  year,   faw   that  the  ftrenuous  pfj^**'**'* 
efforts  of  Britain  were  necelFary  to  preferve  the  ba-  • 

lance  of  power ;  and  that  exertions  in  Germany,  by 
employing  the  ftrength  of  France  in  that  quarter^ 
would  weaken  her  operations  in  America.  He 
therefore  propofed,  that  a  ftrong  army  fliould  co- 
operate with  the  king  of  Pruffia  in  Germany  in  the 
jmfuing  campaign.  A  fubfidiary  treaty  was  con- 
eluded,  by  which  the  king  of  England  ftipulated  to 
pay  into  the  hands  of  his  Pniflian  majefty,  the  annual 
fum  of  670,000 1.  to  be  employed  at  his  difcretion 
for  the  good  of  the  common  caufe;  and  parliament 
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c^H  A  P.  cheerfully  voted  the  neceffary  fupplies  for  that  ob- 
aii*>  jed,  and  other  purpofes  of  the  war. 


1760. 


Operations 
in  Brunf- 
wic,  under 
prince  Fer> 
dinind : 


The  convention  of  Cloifler-feven  was  confidered 
'as  a  difgrace  to  the  nation,  and  alfo  as  infringed  by 
the  fubfequent  conduft  of  the  French  in  Hanover. 
The  :army,  which  had  been  difperfed  by  that  tx^aty, 
was  re-ajQfembled  in  Britiih  pay,  and  the  command, 
by  .the  advice  of  Mr,  Pitt,  beftowed  on  prince  Fer- 
dinaci4  of  Brunfwic ;  whofe  objeft  in  the  campaign 
oi  1 753.  wa;B  to  drive  eighty  thoufand  French  troops 
from.  Lower  Saxony  and  Weftphalia.  His  own 
forces  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  confifted 
of  only  thirty  .thoufand  Hanoverians,  but  they  were 
afterwards  joiqed  by  the  troops  of  Hefle-CafTel  and 
Brunfwic^  whom.  England  engage4  by  fubfidies  to 
affift  in  the  deliverance  of  Germany.  The  plan  of 
operations  conccrtgd  with  Frederic  was,  to  cotnpel  the 
enemy  to  evacuate  Brunfwic  and  Hanover,  through 
the  fear  of  having  their  communication  with  the 
Rhine  intercepted*  For  thefe  puipofes  he  fent  in 
March  two  detachments  to  the  Wefer,  of  which  one 
gained  poffeffion  of  Verden,  the  other,  imder  thd'com- 
mand  of  his  nephew  the  hereditary  prince,  Xook  pof<- 
fe(&on<>f  the  ftrong  and  important  poft.of  Floyer. 
In  April,  prince  Ferdinand  himfelf,  croffing  the 
AUer,  advanced  fouth  towards  Brunfwic,  ailifted 
by  a  detachment  of  Pruflian  troops  under  prince 
Henry,  the  king's  brother.  M.  Clermont,  who 
had  fucceeded  Richlieu  in  the  command  of  tl]p 
French  forces,  apprehcnfive  of  being  cut  off  from 
his  intercourfe  with  tliie  Rhine,  evacuated  Brunf- 
wic, Wolfenbuttle,  and  Hanbver,  and  marched  to 

Weftphalia. 
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WeftphaHa.     Crofling  the  Wefer,  Ferdinand  be-  ci  h  a  f. 
fieged  Minden,  and  took  it  in  fight  of  th6  enemy's  s-.^r-*^ 
anny.     Count  Clermont  now  retreated  towards  the  ^  't^o* 
Rhine;  repalTed  it  at  Wefel  in  May;  and  ftatiored  Rhine.     , 
the  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  after  having 
loft  a  number  of  his  troops,  which  were  taken  in  the 
retreat.     Ferdinand  would  not  fuffer  them  to  remain 
undifturbed  tvithin  the  boundaries  of  Germany.  In 
June,  he  attacked  them  at  Crevelt  near'Cleves,  and  Battle  ^f 
gained  a  victory  more  glorious  to  his  military  cha- 
rafter  than  decifive  in  its  confequences.     The  prince 
of  Soubife,  who  commanded  a  confiderable  body  of 
French,  having  defeated  a  detachment  of  HeiEans, 
Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  aft  on  the  defcnfive,  and 
the  affairs  of  France  began  to  wear  a  more  favour- 
able afpeft.     In  July,  twelve  thoufand  Britifh  troops 
arriving  from   England  under   the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  reinforce  the  alKes, 
Ferdinand  now  refumed  his  offenfive  operations. 
Through  his  judicious,  well-planned,  and  well-es:- 
ecuted  movements,  he  completely  efFefted  the  ob- 
jeft  of  the  campaign,  by  driving  the  French  out  of 
•Lower  Saxony  and  WeftphaKa  *.  ' 

The  king  of  Pruffia  now  endeavoured  to  make  the  HjcpioStf  of 
utmoft  advantage  of  the  viftories  which  he  had  g/ined 
at  the  clofe  of  the  preceding  campaign.  Of  Sile- 
•fia,  the  fortrefs  of  Schwddnitz  alone  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Auftria.  This  place,  which  was  blockaded 
during  winter,  on  the  return  <rf  fpring  he  attacked  by 
a  tegular  fiege.  Commencing  his  works  c*n  the  2d  of 
4A.pril,  he  on  xht  1 5th  carded  the  garrifon  by  aflault. 
Having  thus  completely  recovered  Silefia,  he  invaded 
Moravia,and  befieged  Olmutz  its  capital ;  but,  having 

•  Smollct,  VjL  ir,  p,  34p. 
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opened  the  trenches  at  too  great  a  dUtance  from  the 
town,  he  fpent  his  time  and  ammunition  ufelelsly ; 
and  Count  Daun  arriving,  obliged  him  to   raife 
the  (lege*     Meanwhile  the  Ruffians  and  Coflacks 
had  invaded  Brandenburg,  and  were  committing 
the  mod  barbarous  ravages.     Their  army  being  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  it  was  Frederic's  object  to 
come  between  them,  fo  as  to  cut  off  their  commuiii- 
cation  with  each  other.     In  this  defign  he  fucceeded ; 
and  was  able  to  bring  Romansow,  with  the  principal 
diviiion,  to  battle  at  Kuftrin  *.   The  ready  genius  of 
Uie  Pruilian  king,  on  perceiving  the  difpoiition  of 
the  Ruffian  troops,  formed  his  men  in  fuch  a  way, 
as  to  bear  with  his  artillery  on  their  thick  mafs,  and 
prevent  the  parts  of  their  army  from  fupporting  each 
other.     Succefs  followed  his  attempt ;  he  gained  a 
moil  decifive  vidory ;  and  the  lofs  of  the  enemy 
amoumed  to  17,000  men,  with  a  great  quantity  of 
cannon  and  ftores :   the  lofs,  on  the  fide  of  the 
Px/uffians,  amounted  to  about  1 200  men.    Having 
thus  freed  his  country  from  the  danger  of  the  Ruf- 
fians, he  haftened  againft  the  Auftiians  under  Mar- 
flialDaun.     On  the  14th  of  Odober,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  by  that  general  at  Hoch-kirchin  f ',  fuffered  a 
defeat,  but  not  decifive  i  aded  with  fuch  ability,  as 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  deriving  any  material  ad- 
vantage from  a  vi&ory ;  and  ultimately  compelled 
Daun  to  retire  into  Bohemia.    The  Ruflians  and 
Swedes  were  alfo  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Stralfund. 
In  17599  prince  Ferdinand  took  the  field  againft 
the  French,  who  had  again  invaded  Weftphalia  io 
great  force,  under  Meflrs.  De  Contades  and  Broglia 
Prince  Ferdinand  in  July  found  them  pofted  at 

«  Gillies.  t  Smolkt. 
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Miiideiu      The  prince  thinking  die  enemy  too  c^aiv 
fiiTMigly  pofted  to  render  an  atudc  by  hioi  v^ife,  ._^^^^ 
took  a  pondon  at  fome  diftance,  hoping  to  provoke       <7^ 
them  to  commence  an  afiault,  \diich  he  was  well 
prepa»ted  to  refill.     The  ^French  generals  rery  im^ 
prudently  left  their  own  ftrong  pofls  to  attack 
prince  Ferdinand.'    The  battle  b^an  at  dawn,  and  l^f'^ 
\vas  fought  with  great  impetaofity  on  both  iides  till  ariUA 
poon;  when  the  vigour,  firmnefs,  and  coumgecf  n^^3^ 
the  Engliih  infantry  determined  the  faie  of  the  ^il^lrf  * 
day,  and  gained  a  complete  vi£^ory«    The  Britifh 
€avalrjj  commanded  by  lord  Geoige  Sackvilk, 
weit  ordered  to  advance,  and  bear  down  upon  the 
enemy-  when  routed  and  flying.     They  did  not  ad- 
vance^ and  were  if  no  fervice  in  the  batik  *.     The 
fame  tlay,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunfwic,  who. 
,.as  £ift  rifing  to  military  eminence,  having  bee. 
fcnt  by  \m  uncte  againfl  a  detachment  of  French  at 
Gofeldt  with   fix  thottfand  men,  defeated  twice 
that  number  of  the  enemy,  killed  three  thouland^. 
and  l^(K)k  as  many  prifoners.    Thefe  fucoeffes  en-  f>«^ 
abled  Ferdinand  to  drive  the  French  a  iecond  time    '^'^^^ 
out  of  Crermany,  and  to  leave  the  allies  in  poffeffion 
of  every  province   and  town  which  belonged  to 
them  at  the  declaration  of  war« 

The  campaign  of  1759  was  hr  finom  being 
equally  profperous  to  the  Pruffian  monarch*    Befide 

*  His  lordfliip'a  conduA  on  this  occafion  uixkrweat  an  ja* 
^Wf  and  a  triaL  He  alleged  in  his  deftrnce,  thatcontiadidorf 
<^cc8  had  been  fent.  Thia  ailegauon»  hciwrever,  was  not  made 
<Hit  to  the  fatis^i/dlioD  of  the  court ;  the  iflue  was,  that  he  was 
declared  unfit  for  iicnrug  his  majeftj  in  a  military  capacity. 

I  the 
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c  H  A  Pt    th^  ibrmidaUe  eiiemies  that  he  h^d  to  encounter 
^^.^^^.1^  ^brx>adv  he  was  diftrafted  at  home  by  ^iflenfions 
17^-      among  hb  generals*    It  was  the  objed  of  the  Au- 
ihians  and  RuiSans,  who  had  before  fought  iepar 
rately,  to  form  a  jun^on  xhis  campaign.    Frederic's 
£rft  purpolb  was,  to  prevent  this  jundion,  and  to 
attack  one  divifionbefbre  they  could  be  fupported 
by  another; :  but  the  diforders  among  the  generals 
prevented  them  from  acting  with  their  ufual  (kill  and 
Loffes  of  the  alacrfty.    The  Pruffians  were  defeated,  on  the  a^i 
piuffij!        ^^  June,  at  Kay  on  the  Oder,  with  the  lofs  of  more 
than  four  thoufand  men.    This  difafler  difconcerted 
the  king's  meafures,  and  was  the  prelude  tea  mudi 
greater  defeat.     The  Auftrians  and  Ruffians,  foon 
after  this  battle,  joined  thdr  forces,  and  encamped 
^  at  Kunderfdorf,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  ,  On 

the  1 2th  of  Auguft;  the  king  of  Pruffia  attacked 
the  enemy,  and  had  almoft  fucceeded  in  defeating 
the  Ruffians,  when  the  intervention  of  marfhal 
.  Loudohn  and  the  Auftrian  army  gave  a  fatal  turn 
to  affairs.  Notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  ef- 
forts of  the  king,  who  expofed  himfdf  in  the  moft 
dangerous  parts  of  the  field,  had  two  horfes  fcot 
under  him,-  and  his  clothes  rent  by  mufket  balls^ 
the  Pruffians  were  completely  defeated  and  difperfed ; 
the  aj^oach  of  night  faved  their  army  from  total 
ruin  ♦.  The  preffiir?  of  calamity  ferved  cmly  to 
increafe  the  elafUc  force  of  Frederic's  genius.    He 

♦  The  king  finding  the  defeat  ioeviuhle,  fent  a  letter  to  tk 
queen  inthefe  teiins:  "  Remove  from  Beiiin  with  the  royal  fa- 
mily ;  let  the  archives  be  carried  to  Potfdam :  the  town  n»y 
make  conditions  with  the  enemy."     GiHies, 

recruited 
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recruited  bia  army  vnth  indefatigable  diiigence,  je-  c^  a  p* 
placed  hi|  artillery  from  the  affenal  of  Berlin,  and  s-i^  '--.^ 
foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderabk      '7*^ 
body  of  troops.   B.ut  the  jealoulies  between  the  Rut 
fians  and  A«ftriagi$  concurred  with  the  aftive  ability 
of  Fredeijlp. .  When  Daun  propofed  to  purfue  the 
enemy,,  the  Ru0ian  general  would  not  confeot; 
and  the  time  was  wafted  without  any  important 
effort,  until  winter  gave  the  Pruflian  monarch  fome 
refpke  for^  reAoring  his  affairs. 

In  1 76b,  the  court  of  Verfailles  made  great  pre-  J«^* 
pstxations  for  recovering  their  footing  in  Wcftphalia.  ctimauj. 
The  hereditary  prince,  in  April,  having  aflailed  the 
count  He  Germain  too  adventuroufly,  was  repulfcd; 
but  afterwards,  on  the  16th  of  July,  attacked  a  nu- 
merous body  of  the  enemy  at  Exdorf,  and  gained  a 
brilliant  vi&oiy;  five  battalion^  were  taken  prifoners, 
with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery  *•     On  the 
313:  of  the  fame  month,  prince  Ferdinand,  with  the 
main  army,  had  an  engagement  with  the  French 
near  Caflfel,  in  which  the  enemy  were  compelled  to 
retreat.     The   hereditary    prince  was  afterwards 
defeated  near  Campen,  but  by  a  mafterly  retreat     • 
was  able  to  rejoin  the  main  army.     The  fuccefles 
of  that  campaigu  towards  the  clofe  were  very  va« 
rious,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  not  favourable  to  tho 
allies,  as  the  French  had  again  got  pofleflion  of  a 
great  part  of  Weftphalia,  and  the  whole  principality 
ofHefie. 

♦  £niot'8  regiment  of  light  horfe  appeared  for  the  firft  titr.c  ia 
the  field  upon  this  occafioa ;  and,  to  the  aftoniflunent  of  the 
't^teniD  troopSy  charged  £vc  diiferent  tiznesi  and  broke  through 
the  enemy  at  every  charge*  Sec  Sclfham's  Hiftory  of  Great 
Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  478. 

'  the 
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c  H  A  p«       The  king  of  Pruffia  ftrained  every  nerve  to  com- 
._^^'^^.  penfate  the  loffes  of  the  preceding  year,  and  fo  diftri- 
x7^«      buted  his  forces  as  to  oppofe  the  Ruffians,  Swedes, 
and  Auftrians,  in  feparate  diviftons ;    while  the 
Ruffians,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  to  join  the 
i/dfterty      Auftrians  in  Silefia.     Frederic  ufed  every  art  to 
rtSaic      animate    and  infpire    his   troops ;    he    addrefled 
himfeif  to  their  fuperftition,  credulity,  and  every 
other  principle  by  which  wife  policy  could  ope- 
rate upon  vulgar  minds  :   thus  infpired,  they  took 
the  field.    The  king  found  means  to  combine  at- 
tack and  defence.     While  protefting  Siiefia,  he 
invefted  Drefden ;    but  the  approach  of  marihal 
Daun,  obliged  him  to  raife  the  liege  of  that  city ; 
and  the  enemy  alfo  took  Glatz,  in  Siiefia.     The 
king  found  it  neceflary  now  to  refort  to  Siiefia 
in  perfon,  to  maintain  his  intereft  in  that  long- 
contefted  province ;  with  his  ufual  dexterity,  he 
feparated  two  divifions  of  the  Auftrian  army,  and 
kept  fuch  pofitions  that  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to 
furround  his  forces.    ^He  changed  his  movements 
and  pofts  fo  often,  that  he  kept  the  enemy  always 
*     on  the  watch ;  and  determined  to  attack  them  him- 
feff,  as  foon  as  he  fhould,  by  marches  and  coun- 
termarches, draw  the   one  dii^on  to  too  great 
a  diftance  from  the  other  to  receive  from  it  any 
Cpfrati'oM    fupport     Before  him  was  marihal  Baun  with  one 
v^i  If'^  ^nny ;  behind  him,  Loudohn  with  another ;  and  he 
lild  A^-      ^''^^  informed  by  his  fpies,  that  a  third  army  of  Ruf- 
«*»«>».        fians  had  croffisd  the  Oder  and  joined  Daun.    Daun 
being  reinforced  by  the  Ruffians,  on  the  evening  of  the 
1 4th  of  Auguft  prepared  to  give  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia battle.   Next  day  his  majefty  decamped  at  night 
with  his  army,  and  croffisd  the  Oder  towards  gene- 
ral 
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ral  Loudohn.  Frederic  took  pofleflion  of  anadvan*  chap. 
tageous  ground,  which  he  juftly  concluded  Loudohn  ._^'_^^ 
would  wifli  to  occupy.  Loudohn  advancing,  and  x7fow 
perceivmg  that  there  were  troops  pofted  there,  fup- 
pofed  that  it  was  but  a  fmall  detachment,  and  that 
the  main  army  of  Pruilia  was  in  camp  at  Lignitz. 
Proceeding  to  diflodge  the  fancied  detachment,  he  Defettt 
fuddenly  found  himfelf  attacked  by  the  whole  Pruf-  wi^h  on* 
fian  army.  The  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the 
furprize,  rendered  the  defeat  inevitable  and  com- 
plete: 10,000  Auftrians  were  flain,  and  6000 
taken  prifoners.  In  the  camp  at  Lignitz,  Frederic 
had  left  (bme  huflars,  who  imitated  the  noife 
of  patroles  and  fendnels.  Daun,  not  doubting  that 
he  ihould  in  the  morning  find  the  Pruflians  where 
they  had  been  in  the  evening,  marched  towards  the 
camp ;  but  to  his  utter  furprife,  he  found  it  entirely 
empty.  The  wind  had  been  fo  boifterous  and  ad- 
f  erfe,  that  Daun  had  not  heard  the  report  of  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  at  half  a  mile's  diftance  ; 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  enemy,  till  he  faw  them 
arrayed  in  order  of  battle  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river.  Daun  was  evidently  undetermined  whether 
he  ought  to  attack  the  enemy,  or  retreat.  Frederic 
ordered  his  troops  to  fire,  in  demonftration  of  joy 
for  vi£bory ;  a  dexterous  manoeuvre,  which  corn- 
pletely  difpirited  the  Auftrians,  and  precipitated 
their  retreat  He  difperfed  the  Ruffians  by  a  ftra- 
^gem  not  unlike  that  which  Themiftocles  employed 
towards  Xerxes*  He  ient  a  peafant  with  a  letter 
to  his  brother  Henry,  telling  him  that  he  was  ad* 
vandng  as  (afl.  as  he  could  after  his  vi&ory  over  the 
Aufirians,  to  attack  the  Ruffians,  and  he  hoped 

with 
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c  H  A  r.  vn\h  equal  fuccefs.     The  peafant'p^rpofely  throw- 

_^''_^  irig  himfelf  in  the  way  of  the  enemy  was  taken  ;  the 

»7^  letter  was  found  on  him ;  and,  on  being  read,  they 

iniiKesthe  rcpaflcd  the  Oder,  and  deftroycd  the  bridge  ;   and 

.  the  Ruliiaos      ,*,  -  •ii  ijr«r 

•»ieacac.     thus,  m  ordcr  to  avoid  the  pretended  purfuit  ot 
Frederic,  they  cut  off  their  own   communication 
with  the  allied  army.     Frederic,  meanwhile,  inftead 
of  following  them,  endeavoured  to  make  the  beft 
of  his  vifkory,  by  driving  the  Auftrians  out  of  Si- 
lefia.     Daun,  r^retting  that  he  had  been  fo  com- 
pletely out-generaled  by  Frederic,  employed  every 
means  to  prevail  on  the  Ruffians  to  repafs  the  Oder, 
and  invade  Brandenburg.  Jle  at  laft  prevailed ;  and 
in  Odober,  the  Pruffians  entered  the  decorate, 
and  invelled  Berlin.     The  number  of  Pruffians  that 
had  been  left  to  guard  the  capital,  was  lefs  than 
half  that  of  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians.     The  com- 
bined armies  entered  the  capital,  and  behaved  with 
favage  ferocity  ;  but  the  king  haftening  from  St 
lefia,  the  enemy  on  his  approach  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  retire.     Having  delivered  his  country  from 
the  combined  troops,  he  returned  to  oppofe  marifaal 
Defeat*  •      Daun,  drew  him  into  a  battle  in  a  di&dvantageous 
Au'uvian       fituation,  and  gained  at  Torgau  a  victory  fUll  more 
«my»nder    ^^jg^^ ^^  1^^^ ^j^j^j^ ^^ hadobtaincd over maifhal 

Loudohn.  The  Ruffians,  on  hearing  of  the  defeat 
of  their  ally,  retired  into  Poland ;  and  thus  Frederic 
became  again  fuperior  to  all  his  enemies.  They 
might  invade  his  country,  take  his  towns,  defeat  his 
armies^  exhauft  many  of  his  refources ;  but  he  had 
in  his  genius  one  refource,  which  they  could  not 
cxhauft :  with  his  tranfcendent  abilities  he  ulti- 
mately predominated  over  all  their  force,  experience, 

and 
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afl4.flulL   Such  ^\^3  the  ftat6  of  our  principal  ally  chap. 
in  war^JnOdobfsr  1760.  ,  ._^'^^^ 

Tbc  war  gave  occafion  to  difcuffions  between.      ^760* 
Britaki  and  Holland,  which  involved  general  quef-  British  allies, 
tion§  cpncerning  the  rights  and  conduft  of  neu-  /"gof *"***' 
tral  dates,  when  neighbouring  powers  are  engaged 
in  hoftilities*     By  the  barrier-treaty  it  had  been  Difcoffiom 
exprefsly  declared,  that  no  fortrefs,  town,  or  territory  ^^^ 
of  the  Auftrian  Low  Countries  fhould  be  ceded  or  *"**  '»^«*f'** 
transferred  to  the  crown  of  prance  on  any  pretext  oaobL 
whatever,     Notwithftanding  this  treaty,  the  States  '^  °* 
General  had  acquiefced  in  the  furrender  of  Oftend 
and  Nieuport  to  the  French.     They  had  alfo  given 
permiilion  for  the  free  paffage  of  warlike   ftores 
through  their  territories,  for  the  ufe  of  the  French 
army.     A  memorial,  by  order  of  the  Britifh  king,  w«a  Hoi- 
was  prefented  to  the  States.    They  anfwered,  that   "  ' 
they  could  not  prevent  the  infractions  of  treaties. 
The  Dutch  for  feveral  years  had  been  fupplying  the 
French  with  all  fort  of  warlike  ftores,  and  tranf- 
porting  the  produce  of  the  French  fugar  colonies  to 
Europe,  as  carriers  hired  by  the  proprietors  ;  and 
were  at  this  time  very  active  in  carrying  contraband 
l^ods  to  France.      The  fupinenefs  and  ineiSci- 
ency  of  the  Newcaftle  adminiftration  had  buffered 
fuch  violations  of  neutrality  to  efcape  with  impunity; 
but  with  the  energy  of  Pitt,  the  cafe  was  changed. 

The  court  of  Great  Britain  having  complained  of 
^  violation  of  neutrality  without  obtaining  redrefs, 
took  the  mod  eSefkual  ftep  for  redreiling  them* 
Selves.  They  iiTued  orders  to  arreft  all  fhips  of 
neutral  powers,  that  {hould  have  French  property  on 
board.  Thefe  neceffary  orders  were  ftriftly  and 
.  ,         '.  vigoroufly 
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c  B  A  r.  ▼igorowffy  executed.  A  ninnber  of  Dutch  fiiipg  with 
'i**  French  cargoes  were  fcized  and  con  fifcated;  a  ^ear 
■'^^      fermenr  arofe  among  the  Dutch :  they  ren^onlb^ted, 
and  they  complamcd.     The  Britifli  gOTcmtncnt  af- 
fvred  them,  that  we  were  dedrous  of  reiiltainmg  in 
anirty  with  them,  but  that  we  never  could  conniTC 
at  fuch  a  deviation  from  neutrality ;    and  that  we 
ftonid  continue  to  capture  ihips  caught  in  fuch 
a£b  of  violation.   Towards  the  clofe  of  1758,  they 
began  to  make  fome  preparations  for  hoftilities. 
The  princefs  dowager  of  Orange,   daughter  of 
George  IL,  by  her  judicious  management  prercnted 
the  two  nations  from  a  quarrel,  which  it  waa  fo 
moch  the  intereft  of  both  to  avoid.     £ngli(h  priva- 
teers having  frequently,  without  any  authority ,  rified 
Dutch  {hips,  the  mafters  were  punifhed  as  pirates ; 
but  by  om'  ihips  of  war,  authorifed  for  the  purpofe, 
llie  aggrefibrs  of  the  law  of  nations  continued  to  be 
captured.    The  princefs  dying,  the  condud  of  the 
States  threatened  the  diflfolution  of  peace ;  and  they 
perfifted  in  fupplying  the  French  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  in  the  Eaft  bad  manifefted  a  hoftile  difpolitkm  to 
the  EngHih  intereft.     A  fecond  memorial  was  pre- 
fented  by  Sir  Jofeph  Yorke.    They  endeavoured  tq 
juftify  themfelves;  but  as  the  attempt  v.-as  cvafive 
and  unfatisfddory,  the  Britifh  minifler  inftrud^  the 
the  ambaflfador  to  reply  in  more  peremptory  terms* 
The  Dutch,  aware  that  Pitt  never  threatened  in  vain, 
promifed  *  to  abftain  from  every  kind  of  traffic  that 
gave  umbrage  to    Great  Britain,   and  to  infiift 
exemplary  punifhment  on  any  of  their  fubjefis  or 
fcrvants  who  ihould  give  offence  to  England. 

♦  Sec  SmoHeti  vd.  t,  p.  302. 

Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand  king  of  Sps^  died  in  1759,  and  was  chap. 
fucceeded  by  his  brother  Charles.     This  prince  was  .^^/^m^ 
very  far  from  adopting  the  fentiments  and  policy  of      '7^- 
his  predecefTor  refpe£ting  England.    Hitherto^  how* 
ever^  the  difference  did  not  ipanifeft  itfelf. 

During  the  conteft  which  was  carried  on  by  Bri-  ifegoch- 
tain  and  her  allies,  overtures  were  made  by  George  pe*ce  befof* 
and  Frederic  towards  the  termination  of  war.    In  \f^^ 
the  winter  which  followed  the  campaign    1759, 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  ad- 
miral Hawke's  vidory,  Mr.  Pitt,  aware  that  the  day 
pf  fuccefs  is  the  time  bsr  offering  peace,  propofed 
that  the  a^ed  kings  (hould  intimate  their  willing- 
j^efs  to  open  a  negodation.     Frederic  confented, 
and  a  memorial  was  delivered  to  the  French,  Im-^ 
perial,  and   Rui&an  ambaffadors,  figniiying  that 
their  Britannic  and  Pruflian  majeflies  were  ready  to 
fead  plenipotentiaries  to  any  proper  place  that  fhould 
be  appointed,  in  order  to  receive  overtures  for  a 
genend  peace.    A  pretiminary  article  propofed  was, 
that  the  dominiQUs  of  the  king  of  PruiBa  fbould  be 
|)refenred  entire.  This  pr opofal  being  communicated 
to  the  court  of  VerfaiUes,  France  replied,  that  (he 
Jxad  no  other  vriih  but  to  make  peace  with  England ; 
^Qt  that  not'being  at  war  with  Pruflia,  fhe  could  not 
tmfound  the  interefts  of  that  nation  with  thofe  of 
JBrksin*    France  had  been  completely  difcomfited  Relative 
m  c«ry  qijartcr  in  which  England  and  (he  had  to  l^^^,'^ 
cope,  apart  from  their  mutual  allies.     She  was  en-  i^"^*"* 
tirely  fubdued  in  North  America,  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Bidxes ;  and  had  been  aUb  defeated  in  Germany. 
The  inferiority  of  her  naval  power  obliged  her  to 
>defpair  of  fuccefs  in  any  maritime  eff^Q^  but  in  Ger- 
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many^  though  defeated,  her  cafe  was  by  ho  means 
fo  defperate*  From  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  king 
of  Pruilia,  and  the  enormous  expences  of  the  war  to 
England,  (he  was  in  hopes  that  fhe  and  her  allies 
^light  in  that  country  obtain  advantages,  which 
would  procure  more  favourable  terms  than  (he  could 
exped  from  the  events  in  thofe  quarters  in  which 
(he  and  England  had  been  fingly  engaged.  The 
prefervation  of  the  balance  of  power,  by  fupporting 
the  king  of  Pruffia  againft  the  great  confederacy, 
had  been  the  principal  objed  of  the  war  in  Germa- 
ny. Had  France  ratified  the  propofed  preliminary 
there  would  have  remained  little  which  Ihe  could 
fet  againil  the  conditions  that  Britain  was  em- 
powered by  her  viftories  to  demand.  She  there- 
fore determined  at  prefent  to  rejeft  a  propofal  with 
fuch  a  preface.  The  emprefs*queen,  though  hitherto 
frequently  baffled,  trufted  to  the  reiburces  of  the 
combination,  for  the  ultimate  attainment  of  thofe 
objects  which  ihe  fought  by  the  war,  and  would  by 
no  means  enter  into  a  negociation,  the  pretiminary 
article  of  which  was  the  abandonment  of  her  views 
on  the  Pruffian  dominions.  The  overtures  were 
rejected  by  both  France  and  Auftria,  in  the  belief 
that  at  a  future  period  they  could  procure  condi- 
tions more  compatible  with  the  views  with  which 
they  had  refpedively  commenced  their  aggreflioni. 
Such  was  the  flate  of  Britain  refpeSing  war,  nego- 
ciation^ allies  and  neutral  powers,  in  Odober  1760^ 
The  condition  of  this  country  in  her  various  rela* 
tions  had,  from  July  1 757  to  Odober  1 760,  in  three 
years  and  a  quarter,  been  raifed  from  depreffion  and 
difgracc  to  exaltadon  and  glory.     This  change^ 
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under  Divine  Providence,  had  been  principally  ef-  chap. 
fedked  by  the  force  of  genius,  which  overbore  all  pri-  '^^^^^^ 
vate  juntos  and  party  diftinftions,  formed  the  wifeft  ' '^* 
and  moft  vigorous  plans,  felefted  the  fitted  inflru*^ 
ments  of  execution,  and  by  the  combination  of  wif^ 
dom,  firmnefs,  and  judicious  choice,  produced  the 
moft  iignal  and  important  fuccefs.  On  two  indi^^^*  ' 
iriduals,  though  of  different  ranks,  yet  who  had  each 
rifen  lo  a  much  higher  elevation  than  that  in  which 
he  was  bom,  depended  the  fortune  of  Europe,  and 
other  quarters  of  the  world.  In  their  different  litu- 
ations,  William  Fitt  and  Frederic  of  Pruffia  over- 
bore confederacy  by  intelledual  pre-eminence  and 
moral  energy.  An  event  now  took  place,  in  itfelf 
of  great  importance,  and  which  led  to  the  commence- 
ment of  a  reign,  in  all  iti  hiftory,  connections,  and 
relations ;  in  the  events,  changes,  and  viciffitudes^ 
that  it  has  wimeiTed ;  in  the  difficulties  whi<:h  it  has 
had  to  encounter,  and  in  the  difplays  of  humak 
NATURE  which  it  has  exhibited,  the  moft  moment^ 
ous  th^t  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  25th  of  Oftobcr  1760,  sudden 
king  George  II.  of  Great  Britain,  then  near  77  clorjeii. 
years  of  age,  being  at  Kenfington  palace,  rofe  at  his 
ufual  hour,  called  his  page,  drank  his  chocolate,  and 
inquired  about  the  ^nd,  as  he  was  anxious  for  tho 
arrival  of  the  mails ;  obferving,  that  as  it  was  a  fine 
day,  he  propofed  to  walk  in  the  garden.  A  few 
minutes  after  this  declaration,  his  page,  who  had 
left  the  room^  heard  a  noife,  as  of  fomethtng  faiU 
ing.  He  returned  haftily  into  the  apartment  with 
other  attendants,  and  founcl  the  king  weltering  on 
the  floor ;  being  lifted  on  a  bed,  he  in  ai  faint  voice 
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c  HA  P.  defired  they  would  call  Ainelia,  but  before  the 


princds  could  reach  his  apartment,  he  breathed  hi^ 

Hit  cha|K.  George  IL,  with  abilities  not  exceeding  medio* 
crity,  pofTeflfed  amiable  and  eftimable  qualities :  he 
was  juil,  open,  fincere,  brave,  and,  though  in  his 
temper  prone  to  anger,  yet  placable,  and  in  his  dif- 
portions  mild  and  humane.  His  government  was 
equitable  dnd  conftitutional  as  far  a$  depended  on 
himfelf,  but  varied  in  vigour  and  wifdom  accord- 
ing to  the  charafters  of  his  minifters.  The 
chief  defers  of  his  politics  arofe  from  his  predilec- 
tion for  his  native  dominions,  which  involved  Bri- 
tain in  alliances,  fubfidies,  and  hoftilities,  that,  being 
unneceflary,  were  pernicious,  in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude.  His  preference  of  one  party  of  his 
Britifh  fubjefts,  during  a  great  part  of  his  reign, 
though  neither  very  liberal  nor  wife,  was  the  natural 
confequence  of  the  circumftances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  9perating  on  his  limited  capacity.  The  laft 
years  of  his  life  proved  to  him,  that  connection 
with  a  certain  confederacy  was  not  neceifary  to  the 
higheft  minifteriaf  ability.  In  the  firft  part  of  his 
reign,  a  minifter  of  confiderable  talents,  and  in 
many  refpeds  beneficial  to  his  country,  eftabliihed 
fyftematic  corruption  as  an 'engine  of  e;^ecutive 
government ;  and  for  many  years  this  engine  was 
believed  indifpenfable.  In  the  laft  period  of  his 
reign,  a  minifter  demonftrated,  that  corruption  was 
not  necefiary  to  fuperior  genius,  magnanimity,  and 
NitiMd  energy  J  but  that  talents  and  virtue,  promptly,  direfl:- 
ndfnffe.  ly,*  and  decifively  exerted  for  patriotic  purpofes,  over- 
'^'  bore  all  oppofitibn,  and  procured^  with  the  api^aufe 
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of  th6  people,  every  refource  which  was  wanted  for  c  h  a  e. 
Bricifh  fec^iriiy  and  glory.    The  pacific  policy  of  Sir  s^^i^l*.^ 
Robert  Walpole*  and  the  perfevering  attention  of      '7^©- 
Mr.  Pelham,  had  a  fhare  in  promoting  the  manufac- 
tures and  commerce  of  this  country  ;  hut  their  afto- 
nifhing  rife  under  this  king,  was  chiefly  owing  to 
a  more  general  caufe  of  Britifh  greatnefs— the  pro- 
greffive  fpirit  of  induftry  and  enterpriiTe  which  free- 
dom fofters« 

From  the  fame  fource,  flowed  literature  and  fclence;  Uceratom. 
and  in  the  various  departments  of  learning,  Britain 
was  eminently  difUnguifhed.  Swift,  Pope,  and  Bo- 
lingbroke,  b^gan  the  literary  glory  of  George's  reign  ^ 
Thomfon  graced  its  middle  ftage^  Johnfon  and  Hume 
adorned  its  later  periods.  Having  before  rivalledi  and 
at  this  time  rivalling  the  ancients,^  in  the  various  fpe- 
cies  and  degrees  of  poetry  and  philofophy,  Britain 
now  for  the  firft  time  contefled  the  palm  of  hiitory, 
and  broi^ht  her  Robertfon  and  her  Hume,  to  match 
the  livy  and  Herodotus,  the  Tacitus  and  Thucy* 
dides,  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks.  Theology,  in* 
veftigated  by  the  inquiring  and  pfailofophical  fpiiit 
of  free  and  en%htened  £ngliflimen,  produced  vab* 
luabk  acceffions  to  theoretical  and  pra&ical  know* 
*  ledge,  in  the  works  of  Warburton,  Hurd,  Sher* 
lock,  Hoadley,  and  Seeker*  The  diflenter&  alfp 
contributed  a  confklerable  ihare  to  the  learning  and 
piety  of  the  times.  While  Fofter,  Watts,  aad  Dod- 
dbridge,  inculcated  religious  condud,  by  expound- 
ing aftd  imffrdEng  in  detail  the  do^nes  of  Chrit 
tuuiity }  the  learned  and  logical  Leiand  delended 
with  forf!e  sAd  fuccefs  the  whole  CluiiUan  reli<> 
gPQn  agaioft  tfeie  attacks  of  thf  deifti*     Mm  ra- 
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CHAP,  tional  piety  only,  however,  mark  the  theological 
i*^  eflforts  of  this  period ;  ingenious  adventurers  in  fa- 
''^*^-      naticifin  framed  a  new  fpccies  of  fuperftition^  whidi 
both  at  that  time  and  fince  has  produced  very  im- 
portant efie£b  on  the  fentiments,  charader,  an'S 
manners  of  numbers  of  people  in  all  ranks.     White* 
field  and  Weflcy,  having  perceived  that  not  a  few 
of  the  eftablifhed  clergy  .had  relaxed  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties,  formed  a  projeft 
of  fupplying,  in  their  own  perfons,  this  deficiency 
of  fpiritual  inftru£Uon ;   and,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
fufEcient  influence,  profefied  fuperior  fan£)ity,  and 
pretended  divine  illumination.     Being  both  men 
of  dexterity  and  addrefs,  they  played  fuccefsfuUy 
on  the  fiaincies  and  pafCons,  and  made  a  multitude 
of  converts  to  their  refpedlive  kinds  of  enthuiiafm. 
They  certainly  were  the  means  of  rouiing  the  clergy 
to  a  more  vigorous  difcharge  of  then:  profeflional 
occupation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may  have . 
alfo  made  fome  of  their  votaries^  by  working  on 
their  fears  and  fancies,  pious  and  charitable,  whom 
reafon  and  confcience  might  not  have  influenced. 
So  far  their  efibrts  may  have  been  falutary :  but  the 
firft  principle  of  their  theory,  divine  illimtination, 
fuperfeding  the  necei&ty  of  human  difdpline  and 
learning,  has  opened  the  way  to  many  illiterate  and 
ignorant  undertakers,  who,  either  circulating  or 
fiationary,  have  inculcated  and  imprefled  their  ab- 
furd  and  often  pernicious  dofbrines  on  the  weak 
'    and  the  credulous ;  fo  that  frequently  profligacy, 
apd  not  rarely  infanity  and  fuidde,  have  flowed 
from  fuch  fpiritual  inflru£Uons.     In  the  lighter 
fpedea  of  compofition,  England  fii^wed  that  &c 
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could  excdy  as  well  a$  in  the  graver  and  deeper,  chap. 
If  Spain  and  France  could  jefpedively  boaft  of  ^.^.^.l^^^ 
Cervantes  and  Le  Sage,  Britain  could  boaft  of      >7^»- 
SmoUet  and  Fielding.     But  now  there  were  not 
only,  as  in  the  time  of  Anne,  a  few  illuftrious  in 
the  diiSerent  provinces  of  genius ;  there  were  many 
refpedable.     The  precepts,  and  much  more  the 
example,  of  the  great  writers  of  that  age  had  dif* 
fufed  tafte  and  the  (liidy  of  compofition;    and 
many  more  had  obtained  a  competent  ihare  of  ufe* 
ful  and  elegant  erudition,  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod of  Englifli  hiftory.    In  no  age  or  country  had 
learning  been  more  widely  fptead,  than  in  Britain  in 
the  year  1760* 

In  the  fine  arts,  England  was  beginning  to  attain  rmcarti. 
diftin£tion.  The  encouragement  beftowed  on  the 
fubtime  compofitions  of  Handel,  had  ilimulated  the 
natives  to  mufical  efifort.  Hogarth  fhewed  that  £ng. 
land  could  ufe  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen ;  and 
with  the  bold  originality  of  genius,  he  purfued  a  ^ 
path  hitherto  untrodden.  Reynolds  alfo  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  hmt,  which  he  fince  raifed  to 
fo  great  a  height.  In  architecture,  improvements 
were  made  by  the  tafte  and  genius  of  a  Burlington; 
ftiil,  however,  a  relUh  continued  for  the  ponderous 
ftrudures  of  Vanburgh. 

The  manners  of  that  age,  though  abounding  in  Maaocn. 
parade  and  fbrm,  were  in  many  refpedts  dignified 
and  imprftffive.  They  certainly  contained  a  much 
greater  dcgroc  of  pomp,  and  ftate,  and  cere- 
mony,  than  was  neceflkry  for  focial  parties  in 
common  life.  Mingled  with  this  ftiffneis  and  pre« 
dfion^  there  was,  in  converlation  and  in  familiar 
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writing,  an  indelicacy,  lefs  indeed  than  in  the 
preceding  age  of  George  L,  but  ftill  &r  fliort  of 
^7^  juft  tafte  and  moral  refinement.  This  vas  .probably 
encouraged  by  the  pradice  of  the  court,  to  which 
modefty  and  rq)utation  were  not  then  neceflary 
pafiports.  The  king's  tniftrefles  ftill  continued  to 
mix  in  all  fafhionable  parties,  and  even  to  be  com* 
panions  to  the  princefies  K 

The  fignal  fucceffes  which  adorned  the  laft  yean 
of  George  II.,  the  exaltation  of  England,  and  the  de» 
predion  of  her  enemies,  raifed  his  majefty  to  a  degce^ 
of  popularity  which  he  had  never  before  enjoyed. 
The  warm  fancies  of  his  admirers  reprefemed  him 
as  equal  in  wifdom  and  heroifm  to  any,  or  all^  the 
'  princes  that  ever  (it  on  the  Engliih  throne ;  and  we 
may  fafely  concur  with  the  hiftorian  of  his  reign  f^ 
tha(  no  prince  was  ever  more  popular  at  the  time  of 
his  dec^fb. 

George  in  his  perfon  Was  foniewhat  lower  thaft 
the  middle  fize,  well  formed,  with  prominent  ey^ 
a  high  nofe,  good  features,  and  a  fair  complexion^ 
He  was  bom  in  November  1683,  and  in  1705 
married  prindefs  Caroline.of  Anfpach,  by  whom  he 
had  fix  children,  who  came  to  maturity,  befides  fi^ 
veral  others  who  died  young :  two  fons^  Frtderic 
bom  in  1707,  who,  on  his  father's  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  was  prince  of  Wales,  and  WiUiam  duke  of 
Cumberland}  and  four  daughters,  the  princefs  of 
Orange,  princefs  Amelia,  the  princefs  of  Hefle^  (|nd 
the  queen  of  Doimiu-k.  Frederic  married  in  1736 
^e  princefs  AugulU  of  Sai^e^otha.    By  her  he  hiMi 
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five  foniand  three  daughters,  who  c^me  to  maturity :  c  fi  a  p. 
George,  born  May  24th  O.  S.  1738,  now  ouf  gra-  \^0-^',>'mmj 
ciousibvereign;  Edward  late  duke  of  York;  William-      «7«o- 
Henry  duke  of  Oloucefter ;  Henry*FrederIc  late  duke 
of  Cumberland ;  Frederick-William,  deceafed ;  Au» 
gufta  duchefs  of  Brunfwic ;  Louiia,  deceafed ;  and 
Matilda,  late  queen  of  Denmark.    His  bighnefs  the 
prince  of  Wales  dying  in  his  father's  life-time  in 
1 75 1 ,  his  eldeft  fon  George  became  prince  of  Wales, 
and  heir  of  his  grandfather's  crown.     As  Frederic 
himfelf  had  not  confined  his  preference  to  whigs, 
but  defired  to  be  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  of  a 
party,  he  endeavoured  to  inftil  the  fame  fentimenti 
bto  his  hdr. 

The  tuition  of  prince  George  was  committed  to  EduutSottot 
John  Stuart  earl  of  Bute,  who  was  a  nobleman  of  ref-  Jl^^Vf 
pedafbie  talents  and  erudition,  and  pardcularly  diftiii-  ^*^ 
guiflied  for  decency  and  propriety  of  conduct*  Da- 
ring the  Hfe  of  his  grandfather,  his  highneft  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  ft  ate  of  retirement,  and  was  totally 
free  from  juvenile  e^ccefles.  A  Warm,  afiedionare, 
and  benevolent  heart  was  unalloyed  by  vicious  ha« 
bits ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  found  and  acute  under- 
ftanding  was  not  furnifhed  with  the  a&ual  experi* 
ence  and  difcernment  into  charaders,  which  a  more 
enlarged  intercourfe  with  mankind,  in  fuch  a  mind, 
muft  have  produced.  The  filial,  fraternal,  and  other 
affedions  of  the  prince  were  very  ftrong.  Thofe 
whom  he  loied,  he  loved  fervently ;  in  that  nmnber 
was  his  tutor,  the  eari  of  Bute ;  vi^om  his  judgment 
readily  difcovered  to  be  a  man  of  merit.  It  muft  be 
the  coldnefs  of  experienced  age,  after  frequent  decep- 
liojos  corxedin|^  its  etxori,  wt  the  gpnetous  credit 
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CH  A  p-   lity  of  unftifpeding  youth,  that  will  accurately  fcaa 
vg^J^p^^   the  talents  of  thofe  v^hom  it  loves.     Even  in  age 
^7^^      itfelf,  wifdom  is  often  loft  in  affection.    It  cannot 
indchmc   therefore  be  furpriling,    that  the  attachment  of 
^*  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age  fhould  exaggerate  the 

inerits  of  its  objed.  His  higbnefs's  regard  for  the 
earl  of  Bute  was  very  great ;  and  his  lordfhip  being 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  church  of  England  and 
his  religious  duties,  ftudioufly  and  fuccefsfuUy  in* 
fufed  thefe  principles  and  fentiments  into  the  mind  of 
his  royal  pupil*  Being  a  man  of  irreproachable 
morals,  he  faw  it  neceiTary,  from  the  (late  of  the 
court  and  its  influence  on  the  public,  to  inftil 
fuch  fentiments  into  the  heir  of  the  crown  as  might 
induce  him  to  patronife  decency  and  modefty,  and 
give  a  change  to  the  prevailing  manners.  The 
prince  fo  educated,  although  he  did  not  much  ap* 
pear  in  public,  was,  from  the  general  report  of  his 
chara&er,  very  popular.  He  was,  befides,  a  native  of 
England,  and  prefumed  to  pofiefs  the  fentiments  of 
an  Engliihman — to  be  more  attached  to  his  own 
country,  than  to  the  foreign  territories  of  his  family* 
A  face  both  elegant  and  manly,  combining  the  bloom- 
ing  frefhnefs  of  youth  with  firmnefs  and  vigour ; 
a  countenance  exprefling  the  open  franknefs,  bene* 
▼olence,  and  boldnefs  of  the  Englifh  charader ;  a 
ftature  above  the  middle  fize;  a  figure  uniting 
ftrength  and  comelinefs ;  with  unaflumihg  and  liberal 
manners;  co-operated  with  the  general  opinion  of  his 
head  and  heart,  and  his  fituation,  in  rendering  him 
a  favourite  with  the  nation. 

The  total  difcomfiture  of  the  jacobite  party  in 
prince  Ceorge'^s  very  eady  youth,  by  taking  away 'the 
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only  plaulible  pretext  for  the  exclufive  encourage-  chap. 
mem  of  whigs,  facilitated  the  road  to  a  more  libera!  <-— >^— ^ 
choice  of  counfellors.     Thus  the  change  of  dr-      '^^ 
cumftances-concurr^  with  the  fentiments  of  his  pa- 
rents and  the  education  of  the  prince,  in  forming 
him  to  be  king  of  a  country,  and  not  of  a  party.-— 
Such  was  our  prefent  fovereign,  in  charafter  and 
effiimation,  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather^ 
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Accejjion  of  George  III. — State  and  refouttes  of  the  count  rj.-^ 
Firft  council  of  the  himg. — Pf-iMe  Bdhvdrd  and  lord  Bute 
made  privy-counfellors. — Meeting  of  parliament,^  His  Ma» 
jefifsfirft  fpeech. — Expreffes  his  fatisfaBion  at  the  ceffatixtn 
of  party  diffenftons^-his  refolution  to  adhere  to  the  engage- 
ments  of  his  grandfather* — Is   univerfally  popular, — Ge* 
neral  principle  of  the  young  king  in  the  choice  of  counfellors. 
— Unanimity  of  parliament ^  and  liberal  fupplies, — The  king 
recommends  meafures  for  fecuring  the  independence  of  the 
judges, — An  oB  pajfed  for  that  purpofe. — Reamipence  he^ 
flowed  on  Mr,  Arthur  Onflow, — Parliament  diffolved,-^ 
Partial  changes  in  adnUniftration, — Lord  Bute  madefecre^ 
tary  offlate, — Campaign   1 761. — Britifb  operations, — At" 
tack  and  capture  of  Bellei/le,^-^AnUrica,^^E4jft  Indies;  fiege 
and  reduBion   of  I'ondicherry, — Powerful  army  fent  iy 
France  to  Hejfe  CaJfeL   -Prince  Ferdinand  difconctrts  their 
fro/eBs,^^Military  ability  ofth^  Hereditary  Prince,^Mar» 
qms  of  Granby, — King,  of  Pruffia  oEls  chiefly  on  the  de* 
fenfivej-^Baffles  the  attempts  of  his  combined  enemies,'^ 
Negociations, — Proffered  intervention  of  Spain  indignantly 
rejeBed  by  Mr,  Pitt, — He  difcovers  the  hoftile  compaS  of 
the  Houfe  of  Bourbon, — Bold  and  decifive  fcbeme  for  com* 
felling   Spain  to  declare  her   intentions ^--^oppofed  by  lord 
Bute,  and  over'^uled  by  a  majority^— ^Mr,  Pitt  refigns  his 
office, — CharaBer  of  his  admintflration,'^Marriage  of  the 
king  to  theprincefs  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelit%^—Lord 
ButCp  chief  direBor  (f  esjfairs, — Prejudices  againfl.-^Event 
juftifas  the  fore-figbt  of  Mr.  Pitt,—H^ile  avowals  of 
Spain. — Britain  def  lares  war  againfi  that  kingdom* 
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* 

W  o  iboner  was  the  death  of  George  II.  known,  c  ha  p. 

than  the  prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed  king, 
by  the  title  of  George  III.  On  his.  acceffion,  all  ^^^ 
ranks  of  men  ardently  and  fincerely  tefUfied  their .  Oeorge  in, 
fatis&dion.  The  whigs  were  attached  to  a  prince 
of  the  houfe  of  Brunfvvic,  and  the  tories  rejoiced 
that  they  were  to  be  governed  by  a  fovereign  free 
from  party  prejudices.  Thofe  who  were  neither 
whigs  nor  tories,  were  delighted  with  a  king  ac- 
quainted with  our  laws  and  conilitution,  a  native 
of  Briton,  fond  of  his  country,  ^d  who  was 
expelled  to  employ  talents  and  virtue  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found.  All  regarded  their  young  king 
with  aflFedion,  predided,  from  his  charader  and  the 
drcumftances  of  the  country,  an  aufpicious  reign, 
and  were  happy  in  the  profpe£t  afforded  by  his  age 
and  ftate  of  h^th  that  it  would  alfo  be  long. 

The  refources  of  the  country  which  his  raajefty 
was  now  called  to  govern,  were  increafed  beyond  all 
former  computation.  War,  which  is  fo  pernicious 
an  obftade  to  other  mercantile  nations,  had  opened 
new  ch^nn^ls  to  the  traders  of  Great  Britain.  The 
fuperiprity  of  her  marine  force  had  cru(hed  the  navi- 
gadon  of  France,  her  great  rival  in  commerce.  She 
now  {applied,  on  her  own  terms,  all  thofe  foreign 
marl(ets,  p,  whieh,  ia  time  of  peace,  (he  was  under- 
ibld  hf  it^t  djmgerous  competitor.  Revenue  and 
nadonal  credit  were  proportionably  great ;  the  im- 
menfefuTO  required  for  the  manifold  fervices  of  the 
war,  wecCjfortbcQming  on  demand.    The  fum  total 

granted 
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granted  for  that  year  amounted  to  nearly  fixtcen  mil- 
lions fterling.  The  Britifh  army  in  various  parts  of  the 
»7^*  world  confi  fted  of  ninety-feven  regiments  of  foot,  and 
thirty-one  of  horfe  and  dragoons,  amounting  to  about 
an  hundred  and  ten  thoufand ;  the  German  auxiliaries, 
in  Britifli  pay,  were  fixty  thoufand ;  the  (hips  of  the 
line,  including  fifties,  were  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
one;  the  frigates  and  (loops  proportionably  numerous; 
and  the  feamen  in  adtual  fervice  amounted  to  (e* 
venty  thoufand.  The  ordnance  eftabliffiment  was  in 
proportion  to  thofe  of  the  army  and  navy.  '  This 
force  was  commanded  by  officers  feleded  by  the 
penetration  of  the  minifter ;  who,  in  his  choice  of 
agents,  coniidered  merely  the  objeft  of  the  refpec* 
five  trufts ;  and  difregarding  ftimiIy-<:onneQ:ion,  or  any 
other  adventitious  ground  of  preference,  appointed 
inftruments  the  moft  fitted  for  effefting  the  deftined 
purpofe.  The  recent  eftablifliment  of  a  national  miK- 
tia,anfwering  moft  of  the  ends  of  internal  defence,  per- 
mitted the  executive  power  to  employ  the  regular 
troops,  if  neceflary,  out  of  the  kingdom.  Notwith- 
fianding  the  expenfive  war,  the  means  of  internal 
fecurity,  as  wdl  as  of  influence  and  dignity  at  home 
and  abroad,  were  under  the  command  of  the  exe- 
cutive government,  which  employed  fo  very  ener- 
getic a  minifter  as  Mr.  Secretary  Ktti 
TtekUir^  On  the  27tb  of  Oftober  the  king  held  fais  firft 
council,  in  which  he  declared  his  refolution  to  pro- 
fecute  the  juft  and  neceffary  war  in  which  hit  king« 
dom  was  engaged,  ^s  majefty's  firft  prodamadon, 
dated  the  3 1  ft  of  0£lober,  was  a  ftrong  and  ftriking 
inftance  of  his  regard  for  the  intereftt^  pf  TdigioQ 
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stnd  virtue.    Its  purport  was,  to  encourage  piety  chap. 
and  morality,  and  to  prevent  and  punilh  vice,  pro-  t,.^-..!,^ 
fanenefs,  and  immoral  ity, uhich^  that  time  were  ex*      '^^ 
tremely  prevalent.  His  majefty,  two  days  after  his  ac« 
ceifion,  appointed  bis  eldeft  brother  prince  Edward 
W  John  earl  of  Bute  privy-counfellors.     Parlia» 
ment,  agreeably  to  an  aft  made  for  the  purpofe, 
continued  to  exercife  its  oiEce  for  iix  months  after 
the  deceafe  of  the  king.     On  November  the  1 8th  it  rwi  fptccii 
aflembled  j  and  the  new  king,  feated  on  the  throne,  ]J|*'**^"*p;;,. 
delivered  a  fpeech,  well  fitted  to  confirm  the  high  iu»cat. 
opinion  of  the  public.    He  expreffed  his  concern 
for  the  I0&  which  he  and  the  nation  had  fuftained 
by  the  death  of  his  grand&tber,  efpedally  at  a  fea- 
Ibn  fo  critical  to  the  country ;  and  his  fenfe  of  the 
weight  and  importance  of  the  taik  now  devolved 
upcm  him,  being  called  to  the  government  of  this 
country  at  fuch  a  time  and  under   fuch  circum^ 
ftances.    He  implored  the  divine  ailiftance  in  his  en- 
deavours to  difcharge  his  duty,  and  proceeded  in 
the  following  energetic  drain :  ^'  Bom  and  educated 
ip  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton ;  and 
the  peculiar  happinefs  of  my  life  will  ever  confift 
in^  promoting  the  wel&re  of  a  people,  whofe  loy* 
alty  and  warm  affeftion  to  me  I  coniider  as^  the 
greateft  and  mod  permanent  fecurity  of  my  throne; 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  their  (leadinefs  in  thofe  print 
ciplcs  will  equal  the  firmnefs  of  my  invariable  rer 
folution  to  adhere  to,  and  ftrengthen,  this  excellent 
conftitotion  in  church  and  fiate,  and  to  maintain 
tderatioQ    inviolable.     The    civil   and    religiout 
rights  of  my  loving  fubjefts  are  equally  dear  10  m^ 

with 
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with  the  valuable  prerogatives  of  my  crown ;  and 
as  the  fureft  foundation  of  the  whole,  and  the  beft 
^^^  means  to  draw  down  the  divine  iiivour  on  my  reign, 
it  is  my  fixed  purpofe  to  countenance  and  encourage 
the  pra£tice  of  true  religion  and  virtue/'  He  then 
mentioned  the  fucceifes  of  ourfelves  and  our  allies, 
the  date  of  commerce,  and  the  land  and  fea-force 
in  which  he  found  the  kingdom ;  after  which  he 
proceeded  as  folbws:  ^^  In  tliis  ilate  I  have  found 
things  at  my  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  my  anceftors : 
happy  in  viewing  the  profperous  part  of  it ;  happier 
ftill  (hould  I  have  been,  had  I  found  my  kingdoms, 
whofe  true  intereft  I  have  entirely  at  heart,  in  full 
peace :  but  fmce  the  ambition,  injurious  encroach- 
ments, and  dangerous  defigns  of  my  enemies,  ren- 
dered the  war  both  juft  and  necefTary,  and  the  ge- 
nerous overture  made  laft  winter  towards  a  congrefs 
for  a  pacification  has  not  yet  produced  any  fuitable 
return,  I  am  determined,  with  your  cheerful  and 
powerful  affiftance,  to  profecute  this  war  with  vi- 
gour, in  order  to  attain  to  that  defirable  objeffc,  a 
&fe  and  honourable  peace.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is 
abfolutely  incumbent  on  us  to  be  early  prepared ; 
and  I  rely  upon  your  zeal  and  hearty  concurrence 
to  fupport  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  the  refl  of  my 
allies,  and  to  make  ample  provifion  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  as  the  only  means  to  bring  our  enemies  to 
equitable  terms  of  accommodation/^  After  addreff* 
ing  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  fupplies,  he  con- 
cluded his  fpeech  in  the  following  words ;  ^^  The 
eyes  of  all  Europe  are  upon  you ;  from  your  refo- 
luticAs  the  protelbttit  intereft  hopes  for  proteftion, 

a& 
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as  well  as  all  our  friends  for  the  prefervadon  of  their  chap. 
independenqr ;  and  our  eneniies  fear  the  final  dif-  '_.-,^r 
appointment  of  their   ambitious   and  deftruftive       ^^^ 
views.     Let  thefe  hopes  and  fears  be  confirmed  and 
augmented,  by  the  vigour,  unanimity,  and  difpatch 
of  our  proceedings.     In  this  expe&ation  I  am  the 
more  encouraged,  by  a  pleafing  circumftance,  which 
I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  mod  aufpicious  omens  of 
my  rdgn.     That  happy  extinftion  of  divifions,  and 
that  union  and  good  harmony  which  continue  to 
prevail  amongft  my  fubjeds,  aflTord  me  the  molt 
agreeable  profpeds.     The  natural  difpofition  and 
wlih  of  my  heart  are  to  cement  and  promote  them; 
and  I  promife  mylelf  that  nothing  will  arife  on  your 
part,  to  interrupt  or  difturb  a  fituation  fo  eiTen- 
tial  to  the  trade  and  lailing  felicity  of  this  great 
people."  ^ 

This  fpeech  was  extremely  fatisfa6lory  both  to  gSYHgencni 
parliament  and  to  the  public.    Very  loyal  addreifes   *"      ^ 
were  returned  by  both  houfes  ;  but  that  of  the  houfe 
of  commons  was  peculiarly  forcible  and  eloquent. 
From  the  promotion  of  Pitt  to  be  prime  minifter^ 
there  had  been  no  parliamentary  oppofition.     Una«  Sorpeafioa 
nimity  in   both  houfes    marked  die  firft  feflion  mcTJiIIS. 
of  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  and  the  moft  liberal  ,t2'j[.*'** 
fupplies  were  granted  without  a  diifenting  voice,  ubenifup* 
The  fums  required  for  the  public  fervices  of  176X  ^^ 
amounted  to  nineteen  millions,  twelve  of  which  it 
was  neceflary  to  raife  by  a  loan,  and  add  to  the 
debt  which  his  majefty  found  at  his  acceflion.     The 
civil  lift  was  fixed  at  800,000 1.     A  ipeflage  from 
the  throne  ftated  the  extraordinary  expences  in- 
curred by  feveral  provinces  of  America  in  their  ez- 

VpL.  I.  T  ertion* 
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c  HA  p,   crtions  during  the  war,  and  parliament,  as  a  com- 
K.^^J^^m^  penlkdon,  voted  2  00,000 1. 

'7^/-  On  the  3d  of  March  1761,  his  majefty,  in  his 

rccommeLdf  fpcech  from  the  throne,  recommended  a  meafure 
SenVto'      difplaying  the  liberality  and  patriotifm  of  his  cha- 
wn«*«j^    rafter.    By  the  death  of  the  king,  all  officers  ap- 
pcsdentof    pointed  by  him   are   vacated,   and  reqiyre  new 
commifGons.     Of  thefe  were  the  offices  of  judges. 
In  very  early  times,  our  kings  in  perfon  often  heard 
and  decided  caufes ;  but  ever  fince  the  rdgn  of  Ed- 
ward L  and  the  eftablifhment  of  the  diffisrent  courts 
and  of  regular  circuits,  they  have  delegated  that 
power  to  the  feveral  judges.    For  a  long  period 
thefe  held  their  places  during  pleafure;  confequently^ 
,  the  adminiilration  of  jullice  muft  have  depended 

very  often  on  the  views,  interefts^  or  paffions  of 
the  reigning  prince*  In  the  reign  of  William  III.  a 
more  ftable  tenure  of  office  was  propofed  and  efta- 
blifhed,  and  it  was  enafted  •,  that  the  commiffions 
of  the  judges  fliould  be  made,  not  as  formerly,  dur- 
ing^ pleafure,  but  during  the  feithfiil  difcharge  of 
their  duties ;  and  their  falaries  were  afcertained 
and  eftabKlhed,  fo  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  re- 
move them,  on  the  addrefs  of  both  houfes  of, 
parliament  f.  Notwithftanding  this  wife  provi- 
fion,  the  office  of  the  judges  determined  on  the 
demifb  of  the  crown.  With  praifc-worthy  eameft* 
nefs  for  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  public  jUftice, 
his  majefty  fignified,  that  he  confidered  the  ittdc- 
pendency  and  uprightnefs  of  the  judges,  as  eflential 
to  the  proper  exerdfe  of  their  office,  as  one  of  the 

♦  Statutct  at  lai^c,  13  W,  III.  cap.  2. 

t  Sec  Blackaonc'a  Cprnmcntarici,  toI  J.  p.  267. 
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bed  fecuritles  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fub-   chap. 
jeds,  and  as  mod  conducive  to  the  honour  of  his  ^,^0l^^S'mm^ 
crown.    He  therefore  recommended  to  the  confi*      '76»« 
deration  of  parliament,   that  fuch  farther  proviflon 
might  be  made  for  fecuriiig  the  judges  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  offices  during  their  good  behaviour, 
notwitt^anding  the  demife  of  the  crown,  as  fhould 
be  rnoft,  expedient.    Parliament  exprefled  a  ftrong 
foife  of  the  wifdom  and  liberality  of  this  meafure, 
and  an  ad  was  paffed  to  the  eflfed  recommended  in  *^^^^ 
the  fpeech  •. 

The  parliament  was  tiow  approaching  to  its  diflb- 
lution.  Mr.  Arthur  Onflow  had  been  fpeaker  for 
thirty-three  years  in  five  fucceffive  parliaments. 
He  now  declared,  that  his  age  and  infirmities  would 
prevent  his  return  to  the  houfe  ;  and  on  this  decla- 
ration it  was  immediately  moved,  and  unanimoufly 
carried,  ^^  that  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  (hould  be 
given  to  Mr.  Speaker,  for  his  long  and  faithful  fer- 
vices ;  for  the  unihakeh  integrity  of  his  condud  ; 
lor  his  fteady  impartiality  in  the  exerdfe  of  his  of- 
fice; and  his  unwearied  endeavours  to  promote  the 
real  interefts  of  his  king  and  country,  to  maintain 

the  honour  and  dignity  of  parliament,  and  to  pre- 

• 

^  Mr.  BcUham  labours  to  diminifli  the  merit  of  this  propofal 
•f  his  majefty  ;  by  which,  for  the  general  good  of  his  people, 
he  ihewed  his  difpofition  to  leflen  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
He  aflertSy  that  this  was  no  facrifice  on  the  part  of  the  crowni  at 
no  minifter  would  advife  fuch  a  difmiflaL  This,  however,  is  a 
mere  aiTumption  of  Mr.  BeUham's.  A  minifter  might  advife  the 
refufal  of  new  commiflions  to  judges  obnoxious  to  him,  as  good 
judges  might  be  to  a  bad  minifter ;  and  a  new  king,  before  the 
aft  of  176 1 >  had  the  power  of  fuch  difmifBon :  Chat  power  isf  ia 
the  aft  defired  by  his  majefty^  entirely  renounced. 

T  2  ferve  . 
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CHAP,   fcrvc  Inviolable  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  com-  • 
%.,0m,Jim^  mons  of  Great  Britain/'     The  houfe  farther  unani* 
*76»*      moufly  addrefled  the  king,  befeeching  him  to  con- 
JoHS  «i^  ^^  ^^^^  teftimony  of  his  royal  favour  on  Mr.  On- 
Mr.  Arthor  flow.     His  majefty,  in  anfwer,  exprefled  his  high 
efteem  for  the  gentleman  recommended,  and  be- 
ftowed  on  him  a  penfion  of  3000I.  a  year  for  his 
DUToiotioa    own  life  and  that  of  his  fon.    On  the  1 9th  of  March, 
aeot,         his  majefty,  having  exprefled  his  complete  appro- 
bation of  the  condufl  of  parliament,  prorogued  it ; 
and  in  April,  it  was  diflblved. 

About  this  time  fome  partial  changes  were  made 
in  adminiftration.  Mr.  Legge  was  difmifled  from 
his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  *,  and  vif- 

count 

*  Mr.  Belftiamy  in  the  account  that  he  gives  of  this  change, 
unputes  to  his  fovereign  mean  and  uniK'X)rtliy  motives.  According 
to  this  writer,  his  majefty  had,  at  the  preceding  eledlion,  (being 
then  prince  of  Wales,)  fent  a  peremptory  meflage  to  Mr.  Legge, 
who  was  about  to  be  chofen  m^pber  for  Hampfhire,  prefling  him 
to  rdinquini  his  pretenfions  in  favour  of  fir  Simon  Stuart,  a  near 
relation  to  the  earl  of  Bute.  *<  Mr.  Legge  (fays  Mr.  Belfham) 
reprefented,  in  very  refpedlful  language,  his  earneft  defire  to  gra-^ 
tify  the  wiflies  of  his  royal  highnefs,  if  timely  intiniation  had 
been  given  him  of  his  intention ;  but,  as  things  were  now  circum- 
ftanced,  he  could  not,  in  honour  to  himftlf  or  juftice  to  his 
friends,  recede  from  the  nomination  already  made.  This  (con- 
tinues Mr.  Belfham)  was  a  fpecies  of  contumacy  altogether  un- 
pardonable ;  and  the  new  monarch,  took  a  very  early  and  decifive 
opportunity  to  demon ilrate  to  the  world,  how  different  was  hit 
fyftem  of  thinking  from  that  of  Louis  XII.  who^  with  a  magna- 
nimity truly  royal,  declared  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king  to 
revenge  the  quarrels  of  a  duke  of  Orleans.''  BcKham,  vol.  i. 
p.  17.  This  paragraph  connuns  an  afieition  injurious  to  our  fove- 
reign, without  any  proof  or  vouchers.  Where  is  the  evidence 
that  the  prince  fent  fuch  a  meflage  ?  There  is  none  in  Mr.  Bel- 
iham's  faiftory ;  but  even  if  the  prince  had  fent  fuch  a  meflage,  it 

there 
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count  Barrington  appointed  in  his  place ;    lord  chap. 
Holdeme^re  refigned  his  office  of  fecretary  of  (late,  y^^^^Jm^ 
and  was  fucceeded  by  ^  lord  Bute.    Mr.  Pitt  ftill       ''^'' 
continued  principal  fecretary,  and  confequently  at  ippointed 
the  head  of  adminiftration,  as  he  muft  have  beai  of  aJSJT*^  ^' 
any  political  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

The  chief  military  enterprife  undertaken  by  Bri-  The  cam- 
tain  in  the  campaign  1761,  was  the  attack  of  Belle-  p*'*«^*^"*' 
ifle,  a  large  ifland  lying  off  the  fouth  coaft  of  Brit-  to  BeUeiik. 
tany.  This  place  was  about  twelve  leagues  in  dr. 
cumference,  ftrongly  fortified,  and  afforded  to  its 
pofTefTors  the  command  of  a  great  exfent  of  French 
coaft.  It  vps  apprehended,  that  it  might  be  of  fer« 
vice  to  the  Englifh  trade  and  (hipping  in  time  of 
peace ;  and,  as  a  receptacle  for  privateers,  might 
annoy  the  trade  of  France  in  time  of  war ;  or  that 
the  French,  when  a  treaty  ihould  be  fet  on  foot, 
aware  of  its  advantages,  might  offer  in  exchange 
for  it  fome  other  valuable  poffeflion ;  and  under  thefe 
ideas;  an  expedition  was  ordered.  The  land-forces 
were  commanded  by  general  Hodgfon,  and  the  fleet 
by  commodore  Keppel,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle,    On  the  29th  of  March  they  failed  from 


there  any  proof,  that|  bccaufe  Mr.  Leggc  did  not  do  what  was 
not  pradticablcy  the  prince  (hould  conceive  fuch  refentmenv 
againft  him,  as  on  tha(  account  to  deprive  him  of  his  office  fevea 
years  after  ?  Where  is  the  tefUmony  that  fupports  this  affertion, 
imputing  to  the  fovcreign,  malignity  and  revenge  ?  Is  it  a  con^ 
ftrudion  founded  o^' general  experience  of  that  iUuftrious  per* 
fonage's  difpofitions  ?  ^n  malice  and  rancour  fuppofedy  even  by 
his  enemies,  to  be  component  parts  of  the  king's  chara6icr  ?  An 
impartial  hiftorian,  will  admit  no  alTertioi^  tlu^(  is  unfupported  by 
Icftimonyi  and  contrary  to  probability. 

T  3  Spithead, 
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Spithead,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  arrived  offBelleifle. 
On  the  8th,  they  attempted  a  landing  where  its 
i7(i*  beach  was  mod  acceflible ;  but,  after  feveral  brave 
and  repeated  efforts,  were  obliged  to  defift,  widi 
the  lofs  of  near  five  hundred  men.  Not  difpirited, 
however,  by  thi$  repulfe,  they  determined  to  make 
another  trial,  as  foon  as  lefs  boiflerous  weather  (hould 
permit ;  but  this  was  not  the  cafe  till  the  25th  of 
April.  On  that  day  they  made  a  fecond  attempt,  and 
not  where  the  coaft  was  weakeft,  but  ftrongeft;  they 
proceeded  on  the  fame  principle,  the  application  of 
which  had  carried  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  they 
placed  their  chief  hopes  in  the  difficulty  of  the 
precipices;  and  concluded  that  the  enemy,  trufting  to 
that  circumftance,  would  be  oflf  their  guard.  To 
conceal  their  main  attempt,  they  amufed  the  enemy 
by  two  feigned  attacks  in  different  quarters.  By 
thefe  means,  brigadier  Lambert  effeded  a  landing, 
and  gained  poffellion  of  a  hill  over-hanging  the  fea; 
formed  his  men,  and  repulfed  a  body  of  French,  which 
had  been  fent  to  diflodge  him  from  his  poft.  Having 
now  the  command  of  this  part  of  the  fiiore,  the  Britiih 
troops  in  a  fhort  time  made  good  their  landing,  and 
SKfe  of  the  immediately  commenced  the  fiege  vrith  great  vigour  j 
'^v  while  the  fortrefs,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  gal- 

lantly  defended,  and  feveral  bloody  contefls  took 
.  place*  At  laft  the  chevalier  St.  Croijc,  debarred  by 
the  Britiih  fleet  from  any  communication  with  the 
aa^captuc.  continent,  and  prefled  on  all  fides,  furrendered,  by 
an  honourable  capitulation,  on  the  7th  of  June,  two 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  Britiih  armament.  Al- 
though in  England  all  men  did  not  equally  eftimate 
the  value  of  the  conqueft,  yet  they  agreed  in  pndf- 

8  ing 
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ing  the  military  and  naval  exertbns  by  which  tt  c  h  a^, 
had  been  obtained.  <^i>-^,^w 

In  America  fo  much  had  been  already  done,  that  ^^  '^^'* 
little  remained  now  to  be  accompliihed  by  war.   The  tiontin 
Cherokee  Indians  had  been  troublefome  and  incur-  viul^uflt 
five  on  our  weftem  frontiers,  but  were  entirely  de> 
feated  by  colonel  Grant,  and  compelled  to  make 
peace  on  our  own  terms.    In  the  Weft  Indies,  a 
fmall  armament,  under  lord  Rollo  and  fir  James 
Douglas,  iailed  againft  Dominica,  one  of  the  neu« 
tral  iflands,  but  occupied  .by  the  French,  and  re* 
duced  it  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  we  have  feen,  Pondicherry  OperatSom 
only  remained  in  po0effion  of  the  French.    Againft 
this  beautiful  town  and  important  fortrefs,  in  the 
progrefs  of  fucceTs,  the  Britifh  troops  proceeded. 
Colonel  Coote  invefted  it  by  land,  and  admiral  J^^l^**^ 
Stevens  by  fea.    In  November  1760,  the  batteries  ^J!^^' 
and  works  raifed  by  the  befiegers  fuffered  great  da* 
mage  from  a  violent  ftorm,  but  were  quickly  re* 
painsd,  and  the  operations  were  carried  on  with  vi* 
gour  and  perfeverance.    The  befieged  made  a  refo*  G>iiaat4e« 
lute  and  gallant  defence,  expeding  the  arrival  of  a  ^*°^ 
powerful  fleet  to  their  relief;  but  at  length  being  at* 
tacked  by  famine,  they  were  reduced  to  extreme 
diftreis,  and  obliged  to  fubfift  on  th»  fleft  of  camels, 
of  elephants,  and  even  of  dogs.    On  the  i  ft  of  Ja» 
nuary  1761,  a  violent  ftorm  difperfed  the  Britiih 
fleet,  and  gave  the  befieged  ianguine  hopes  of  pro* 
vifion  and  fuccoun    The  Britifh  admiral,  however, 
exerted  fuch  diligence  and  celerity,  that  in  four 
da^s  after  the  ftorm,  he  again  appeared  before  the 
place^  with  eleven  ihips  of  the  line  and  one  frigate^ 

T4  two 
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two  of  the  line  having  been  wrecked.  Beiilg  diiap- 
pointed,  after  fuch  flattering  hopes  of  afliftance,  the 
befieged  became  defperate;  but  neither  they  nor  their 
goieral  made  any  oflfer  to  furrendar.  At  length  a 
breach  being  efiefted,  and  only  one  day's  proyifion 
of  any  kind  remaining,  a  fignal  from  the  town  was 
made  for  a  fufpenfion  of  arms.  A  jefuit  and  two 
civilians  offered  to  capitulate;  but  the  governor 
would  propofe  no  terms,  and  fent  out  a  paper  full 
of  invedives  againO:  the  Engiifh,  as  breakers  of  the 
treaties  relative  to  India.  As  the  governor  would 
not  capitulate,  and  the  offer  of  the  inhabitants  with- 
out his  concurrence  could  not  be  regarded,  the  dty 

Taken  by  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  abandoned  to  the  plunder 
"^  of  the  viftors.  Colonel  Cbote  and  his  co-adjutor^ 
by  their  courage,  condud,  unanimity,  and  perfe- 
verance,  effeded  this  conqueft  on  the  1 5th  of  Ja» 
nuary  1761,  and  thus  gave  a  final  blow  to  the 
French  power  in  the  Camatic. 

Aff»?ri  in  .  In  Bengal,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
power  of  France.  On  the  taking  of  Chandema* 
gore  in  1757,  Mr.  Law  *,  a  fubjeft  of  France,  had, 
with  a  party  of  French  fugitives,  retired  into  the 
north-weflem  regions  of  India,  and  his  European 
followers  foon  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  men. 
The  great  Mogul  had  a  (hort  time  before  been  de« 
pofed  by  an  irruption  of  Mahrattas,  and  foon  after 
dying,  one  of  his  fons.  Shah  Taddah,  affumed  the 
title  of  his  father,  fupported  by  fome  of  his  provinces, 

projeai  of  and  oppofed  by  others.  Law  offered  this  .young 
prince  his  iervice  with  his  two  hundred  Europeans, 

*  Nephew  tp  Lawi  fo  noted  about  i72o>  for  his  MUBfippi 
fchemc. 

•  which 
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"wfatch  was  accepted .  with  great  joy ;  and,  though 
the  prince's  opponents  were  extremely  numerous, 
yet,  by  the  fuperiority  of  European  genius,  enter- 
prife,  and  military  fkiil,  to  thofe  of  the  feeble  Afia^ 
tics,  he  eafily  turned  the  fcale .  in  his  favour,  and 
reduced  feverai  confiderable  diftri&s  to  obedience. 
Law,  elated  with  this  fuccefs,  in  an.  evil  hour  per- 
fuaded  him  to  turn  his  arms  againfl:  Bengal ;  and  he 
accordingly  entered  that  kingdom  with  eighty  thou- 
fand  men  of  his  own,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
French.  The  fubah  of  Bengal  marched  to  oppofe 
him  with  twenty  thoufand  natives,  but  a  much 
more  formidable  force  in  five  hundred  Engliih.  The  ^i'^comfit^d 
Britiih  and  their  allies  gained  a  complete  vi&ory  uL  '* 
over  the  French  and  their  auxiliaries  :  Mr.  Law  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  his  fellow-adventurers  killed, 
taken,  or  difperfed;  the  great  Mogul  being  among 
the  native  prifoners.  This  victory  happened  on  the 
fame  day  on  which  Pondicherry  was  taken,  and 
thus  by  both  was  a  final  blow  given  to  the  power  of 
France  in  India. 

We  left  the  French  in  poffeflion  of  the  whole  ctrnpatgn 
territory  of  HefTe,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  Weft-  uG^mij^. 
phalia.     Their  force  in  Germany  greatly  furpaflfed 
that  of  prince  Ferdinand,  and  rendered  it  neceflary 
for  him  to  a&  with  cautious  circumfp^£^ion.     The 
general  objed  of  the  allies  was  the  fame  in  this  as 
in  the  preceding  campaigns ;  namely,  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Germany :  but  the  fcene  of  their  efforts 
was  different.   The  French  army  was  powerful,  and 
well  fupplied  with  provifions.     Prince  Ferdinatid,  objeaind 
in  forming  his  plan  of  operations,  confidered  the  ^[J^^e  Fer* 
different  charaders  of  the  contending  troops.    The  ^^^^^ 

French, 
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CHAP.  French,  though  equally  brave,  be  kneur,  were  not 
v^|1t^  equally  hardy  with  his  own  foldiers ;  he  therefore 
<i^i«  projeded  a  winter-campaign,  in  which  the  hardi« 
nefs  of  his  own  troops,  inured  to  the  country  and 
climate,  would  fomewhat  compenfate  for  the  fup6> 
rior  force  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  on  the  ninth 
of  February,  he  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy  on 
every  fide,  while  they  were  totally  off  their  guard  ;. 
and  on  February  the  loth,  began  his  march.  The 
centre,  led  by  his  ferene  highnefs  in  perfon,  pene- 
trated diredly  into  Heffe,  and  made  its  way  towards 
Caflel :  the  right  and  left  of  the  army  were  each  at  a 
very  confiderable  dlftance  from  this  body ;  but  fo 
difpofed  as  fully  to  co-operate  in  the  general  plan, 
which  was  very  extenfive.  The  hereditary  prince, 
"  who  commanded  on  the  right,  marched  by  Stad- 
bergen  and  Mengeringhaufen ;  and  leaving  the 
country  of  Heffe  to  the  eaftward,  as  the  alarm  was 
to  be  as  fudden  and  as  widely  diffufed  as  poiEble, 
be  pufhed  forward  with  the  utmoft  expedition  into 
the  heart  qF  the  French  quarters.  General  Sporken 
commanded  a  corps  of  troops  to  the  left,  and  pene* 
trated  into  Thuringia.  Thefe  movements  cut  off 
the  French  from  communication  with  a  ftrong  gar^ 
nfon  which  they  had  placed  at  Gottingen,  and 
with  the  army  of  the  empire  in  Lower  Saxony; 
and  at  the  fame  time  opened  a  commuuicatioB 
between  the  army  of  the  allies  and  of  Prui&a.  Oa 
the  approach  of  the  allies,  the  French,  notwith* 
ftanding  their  numbers,  fled  in  great  conftemation ; 
and  had  not  the  country,  by  its  defiles  and  diiEcuU 
ties,  favoured  their  retreat,  they  might  have  been 
entirely    deftfoyed«     Prince  Ferdinand  attacked 

Frufter^ 
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Frufter,  a  well-fortified  town  on  the  river  Eder,  one  chap. 
of  the  ftreams  which  fell  into  the  Wefer*.    He   _,-"'-^_f 
found  the  place  well  prepared ;  but,  though  at  firft      '7*«- 
repuUed,  he  in  a  few  days  compelled  it  to  furrender.  He  reduces 
and  there  got  poflefllon  of  a  large  magazine.    That    ™    * 
gallant  and  enterprifing  officer  the  marquis  of  Gran-  AtcUev*. 
by  t,  who  had  fucceeded  lord  George  Sackville  in  SS^  ^ 
the  command  of  the  Englifh,  attacked  and  ftormed  ^"^ 
feveral  (bong  forts  and  caftles  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  and  the  chief  magazines  of  the  enemy  were 
either  taken  or  deftroyed.     Marpurg,  upon  the 
river  Laun  which  fells  into  Rhine,  and  Leighayn, 
were  blockaded.     But  the  chief  obje£t  of  the  prince  stege  ai 
was  the  fiege  of  Caflel,  on  which  the  fortune  of  the  ^*^ 
campaign  muft  evidently  turn ;  fince,  if  the  ftrong*. 
ly-fortified  capital  of  Hefle  were  taken,  the  inferior 
places   would  certainly  fall.     Meanwhile  marflial 
Broglio,  the  French  commander,  colleded  his  di& 
perfed  troops,  smd,  being  reinforced  from  France, 
returned  to  meet  the  viftorious  enemy.    The  al- 
lied army  had  been  divided,  in  carrying  on  the 
different  operations;    and  the   hereditary  prince 
having  advanced  a  confiderable  way  before  his 
uncle,    was  attacked   by  Broglio,    and    defeat- 
ed.     Prince  Ferdinand,  finding  it   neceffary   to  «J^* 
raife  the  fiege  and  evacuate  Heffe,  made  a  very  • 
able  retreat  towards  Hanover;    and  though  dif- 
appoinied  in  the  hopes  that  he  entertained  from 
his  winter  campaign,  yet  his  expedition  was  fer 
from  bdng  without  effe£t ;   for,  by  feizin^  and 
deftroying  the  magazines  of  the  enemy,  he  pre* 

*  Not  diredlf  » but  after  its  confluence  with  the  Fuldo. 
f  Grandfather  of  the  prefent  duke  of  Rutland. 
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▼ented  them  from  availing  themfelves  of  their  fuc- 
cefles.     Both  armies  returned  to  winter-quarters, 
and  it  was  the  end  of  June  before  they  again  took 
the  field.     Marfiial  Broglio,  being  ftrongly  rein- 
forced, marched  from  Caffel,  and  moved  towards 
the  Dimet  *,  to  join  a  body  of  troops  in  Weftphalia 
under  the  prince  de  Soubife.     General  Sporken, 
who  occupied  a  flrong  pofition  on  the  banks  of  the 
fame  river,  on  the  approach  of  the  grand  array  of 
the  enemy,  attempted  a  retreat,  but  did  not  efFed  his 
purpofe  without  his  rear  being  attacked,  and  fuflfer- 
ing  confiderable  lofs.  Marflial  Broglio  having  joined 
Soubife,  marched  forward  againft  the  allied  army, 
which  prince  Ferdinand  had  ported  on  the  Lippe, 
on  the  eaftern  frontiers  of  Weftphalia  and  the  con- 
fines of  Lower  Saxony.     Difcovering  that  the  de- 
fign  of  the  enemy  was  to  attack  him,  the  prince 
took  a  very  ftrong  pofidon,  and  alfo  employed  ef- 
fedual  meafures'for  fecuring  a  retreat,  (hould  it  be 
peceflary.     Broglio,  on  the  1 5th  of  July,  made  a 
furious  attack  upon  the  marquis  of  Granby's  pofts, 
and  after  a  violent  conflid was  repulfed;  but  the  next 
day  the  French  made  a  general  attack.    Prince  Fer- 
dinand, though  with  very  inferior  numbers,  by  his 
ikilful  difpofidon,  and  his  readinefs  in  feizing  advan* 
tages  which  were  afforded  him  on  one  fide  by  the  tar* 
dinefs  of  the  French,  was  viftorious;  but  the  vi£lory 
was  not  decifive.     Broglio  thought  it  expedient  to 
feparate  the  troops,  and  fent  Soubife  weftward  to 
befiege  Mulifter,  while  he  himfelf  proceeded  to- 
wards Hanover  and  Brunfwic  ;  and  fo  fecured  his 

♦  A  river  on  thq  confines  of  Weftphalia  and  Hefiei  wbich  faUk 
into  the  Wcfcr. 
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communication,  that  he  could  eafily  retreat  into  chap. 
Heffe,  fhould  that  be  expedient.     Prince  Ferdinand,  v^.,.^vZ-^ 
moving  eaftward  to  watch  the  motions  of  BrogHo,      »7^'- 
fent  the  hereditary  prince  to  proted  Munfter ;  which 
purpofe  he  efFeded  fo  completely,  as  to  prevent 
Soubife  from  beiieging  that  city,  and  compel  him  to 
retire.     Meanwhile  Broglio  was  making  rapid  ad- 
vances in  Lower  Saxony :  on  the  5th  of  Oftober  he  vamut 
attacked  the  city  of  Wolfenbuttle,  which  after  a 
fiege  of  five  days  he  took,  and  proceeded  to  Brunf- 
wic.    The  hereditary  prince,  however,  being  fent 
by  his  uncle  to  the  relief  of  his  father's  capital,  by 
the  (kill  and  adivity  of  his  movements  compelled 
the  enemy  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  alfo  to  evacuate 
Wolfenbuttle  :  foon  after,  both  armies  retired  into 
winter-quarters.      After  all  the  variety  of  opera-  Reruns  of 
tions  and  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  both  the  French  pa.nn  i ' 
and  the  allies  were  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation  as  at  c/i^"" 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  in  this  campaign,  contrary 
to  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted  in  the  former 
years  of  the  war,  and  notwithfianding  the  glorious 
adions  and  important  atchievements  of  the  pre- 
ceding feafon,  refolved  to  ad  upon  the  defenfive. 
Aware,  however,  that  this  refolution  would  encou-  'r^!^^*. 
rage  his  enemies,  he    IkilfuUy   concealed    it,  by  Pruffia  *ai 
threatening  operations  which  he  did  not  mean  to  feuAve. 
carry  into  execution.     The  plan  of  his  enemies 
was,  that  Loudohn,  ailifted  by  the  Ruffians,  fhould 
undertake  a  war  of  fieges  in  Silefia  ;  that  Roman- 
zow  fhould  carry  on  the  war  on  the  fide  of  Pruflia 
and  Pomerania,  and,  afTifled  by  the  Ruffian  and 
Swediih  fleets,  befiege  Kolberg^    while  marihal 
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Daun  commanded  an  army  in  Saxony,  which  was 
to  fenre  as  a  magazine  for  reinforcing  the  other 
armies,  and  co-operating  dther  with  Loudohn  or 
Broglio,  or  caufing  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  Ro- 
manzow.  After  a  long  fiege,  the  Ruffians  and 
Swedes  captured  Kolberg.  The  king  himfelf  under- 
took the  defence  of  Silefia  agamft  the  Ruffians  and 
Auftrians;  and  the  chief  difplay  of  his  mifitaiy 
ikill  was  in  the  encampment  that  he  formed,  which 
defied  the  attack  and  prevented  the  progrefs,of  the 
enemy  during  the  greater  part  of  the  campaign*.  In 
September  he  deftroyed  the  Ruffian  magazines; 
and,  had  not  his  own  provifions  £atiled,  would  hate 
prevented  any  important  blow  from  being  fkmck  in 
Silefia;  but  on  the  29th  of  September,  being  obliged 
to  leave  his  ftrong  pofl,  general  Loudohn  attacked 
and  furprifed  Schweidnitz,  which  clofed  die  cam* 
paign  in  Silefia.  By  this  lofs,  added  to  the  capture 
of  Kolberg,  the  campaign  of  1 76 1  was  on  the  whole 
difaffarous  to  Pruffia. 
^«i«-  The  Britifh  minifler  was  now  engaged  in  a  bufi* 

nefs  which  in  its  confequence  gave  occafion  to 
ver^  great  changes  in  the  flate :  this  was  a  nego« 
dation  for  peace.  In  winter  1760,  France  began 
to  fee  that  her  hopes  from  fucceffes  in  Geimany 
were  by  no  means  likely  to  be  reaUzed ;  that  Bri-* 
tain,  invigorated  by  Pitt,  continued  with  unrelaxed 
efforts  to  fupport  her  allies  on  the  continent ;  and 
that  Frederic  ftill  baffled,  and  was  likely  to  baffle,  all 
the  force  of  his  enemies.  Her  revenue,  which  had 
principally  fupported  the  ezpence  of  the  war,  was 
exbai;dted  by  enormous  expences,  and  her  amlHtion 

*  See  Gilliet't  Frederk,  p.  353* 
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was  humbled  by  difcdmfiture  and  difafter,  which  c  ha  p. 
had  made  the  war  fo  general.     Expreffing  her  ^^^^y^^m^ 
wifhes  for  peace,  therefore,  flie  now  feemed  to  be      ^^^'' 
m  earned.      Her  allies  were  aware,  that  if  (he 
withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  it  would  b^  unfafe 
for  them  to  continue  hoflilities.    Sweden,  the  fub- 
fidiary  of  France,  was  informed  by  the  court  of 
Verfidlles,  that  the  date  of  the  French  finances 
did  nolL  permit  the  longer  continuance  of  the  fub- 
tidy  I  aiid  the  courts  of  Peterfburg,  Vienna,  Swe- 
den, and  Poland,  c6ncurred  in  overtures  for  a  nego- 
dation.  On  the  25th  of  March  1 761,  declarations  to 
that  eflfed  were  figned  by  the  minifters  of  the  five 
powers  at  Paris,  and  on  the  3 1  ft  of  the  fame  month 
delivered  at  London.    A  declaration  of  the  fame 
import,  by  the  kings  of  Britain  and^  PrufEa,  was 
dated  on  the  3d  of  April ;  and  Augfburg  was  by 
both  parties  fixed  on  as  the  moft  commodious  fitua* 
tion  for  a.  congrefs.    As  the  number  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  the  variety  and  complication  of  thdr 
interelb,  muft  render  the  negodation  intricate,  it 
was  unanimouily  agreed  by  the  parties,  that  neutral 
powers  fhould  be  admitted  to  the  conveniton.    To  yiem  wu 
fimplify  as  much  as  poifible  the  views  and  objeds  J^^  ^ 
of  the  different  parties,  it  was  found  moft  expedient 
to  recur  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  in  which  their 
refpe£Uve  purpofes  had  been  firft  manifefted,  and  by 
the  events  of  which  they  had  finqe  been  jointly  or 
feverally  affeded.    Many  as  were  the  relations  and 
coniequences  which  the  war  in  its  progrefs  involved, 
yet,  on  tracing  them  to  their  fources,  they  were  found 
to  originate  in  two  obje£U  totally  unconne£ted; 
Qaunely,  the  limits  of  the  French  and  Engliih  ter- 
ritories 


France. 
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CHAP,  ritories  in  North  America,  and  of  the  dominions  of 

II 
\^^y^^^^  the  king  of  Pruflia  in  Germany  and  Poland.    It 

»7^»*      was  agreed,  that  the  adjuftment  of  German  differ- 
ences fhould  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  general  con- 
grefs  at  Auglburg ;  and  that  a  feparate  negociation 
fhould  be  opened  at  London  and  Paris,  for  the 
arrangement  of  fuch  concerns  as  belonged  exclufive* 
ly  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Ofwtorw         To  this  negociation,  as  pertaining  more  immedi- 
Britain  and    ately  and  dire&ly  to  our  fubjeA,  we  (hall  pay  the 
firft  and  principal  attention.  Minifters  were  redpro- 
.  cally  fent ;  Mr.  Stanley^  to  Paris  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, M.  Buffy  to  London  on  the  part  of  France ; 
and  the  negociation  now  appeared  to  be  in  the 
iaireft  train.    France,  which  had  propofed  the  fepa- 
rate treaty  with  England,  thereby  offered  a  derelic- 
tion of  any  hopes  that  flie  might  have  derived  from 
the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Germany.    It  was  now  ob- 
vious, that,  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  flie  muff:  make 
very  humiliating  conceflions.     Her  proper  quarrel 
was,  by  this  arrangement,  feparated  from  the  general 
caufe ;  and  flie  muff  expe£t  very  difadyantagepus 
conditions,  as  in  her  proper  quarrel  flie  had  fuffered 
a  grievous  difafters.     When  in  fuch  a  fituation  ihe 
defired  a  feparate  peace,  it  might  have  been  very 
naturally  imagined  that  flie  was  fincere ;  and  not 
only  by  Superficial  politicians,  but  by  men  of  inform- 
ation and  experience,  flie  was  really  conceived  to 
be  in  eameft.     France  was,  however,  playing  a 
game  artful  in  its  defign,  hut  fliallow  in  its  policyt 
The  court  of  Spain,  flie  hoped,  would  not  look 
with  indifference  on  the  humiliation  of  the  principal 

branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.     Charles,  (b^ 

well 
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Well  knew^  wzs  originally  far  from  bdng  fo  favour- 
ably difpoibd  to  England^  as  his  predecefTor  had  been* 
The  great  fuccefles  of  the  Englifh,  on  an.  element  '7^'- 
and  in  quarters  in  which  they  might  be  eventually 
dang^ous  to  Spsdn,  had  added  jealoufy  to  original 
difpleafure*  The  niore  advantageous  and  impe^ 
rious  the  terms  demanded  by  Britain  ihould  be,  the 
more  would  the  refentment  and  jealoufy  of  Spain 
be  inflamed,  and  the  more  eafily  would  that  poWer 
be  induced  to  take  a  jpart  in  the  war.  On  the  fide 
of  England  there  was  fincerity  in  the  negotiatbn, 
but  there  were  aircumftances  which  obftrufled  a 
peace4  France  was  a  country  whofe  ambition  had 
always  dtfpiayed  itfelf  toward  her  neighbours,  and 
more  efpecially  towards  Britain,  whenever  fhe  had 
power  to  give  it  effeft :  in  the  prefetit  conteft,  (he  had 
been  evidently  the  aggreiTor.  Our  ambitious  rival 
having  commenced  an  unjuft  war,  and  being  totally ' 
vanquiihed,andalmoftproftrateat  our  feet)  this  was 
conceived  to  be  the  time  for  reducing  her  to  a  ftate 
which  would  long  difable  her  for  future  aggreffiom 
Such  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  people,  and 
fuch  alfo  was  the  opmion^of  the  principal  minifter* 

The  negotiation  however  opened^  on  the  ground  Priacipie  oe 
t)f  uii  fi^.detis  ;  that  is^  that  the  two  parties  fhould  cJ^ 
remain  in  poflei&on  of  reciprocal  conqueft,  and  that 
whatever  ceifions  were  made,  fhould  be  granted  for 
an  equivalents  As  no  ceflation  of  tons  had  hithef^ 
to  tajien  place,  and  as  the  ^lar  m^ht  make  a 
daily  alteration  in  the  fortune  of  the  contracting 
powers,  it  was  nece&ry  to  fix  upon  fome  epoch  to 
which  this  poflefipry  article  fhould  refer.  The 
•    Vol.  I.  U  Jrench 
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^  ^lu  ^'  ^^^^^^  propofed,  that  the  lituation  in  which  they 
'— ■"v-^*^^  fhould  ftand  on  the  firft  of  May  1761  in  Europe, 
>7<i.  on  the  firft  of  July  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  Africa, 
and  on  the  firft  of  Sqptember  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
ihould  be  the  bafis  of  the  treaty  propoied  to  be  ne- 
gotiated between  the  two  powers ;  but  they  declared 
their  wiUingnefs  tO'  fix  upon  other  epochs,  if  thefe 
proved  not  to  be  a^eeable*  The  Britifh  minifter/ 
at  firft,  refufed  to  ac^piit  any  epochs,  but  thofe 
that  referred  to  the  day  of  figning  the  treaty  of 
peace.  To  this  tHe  French  replied,  that  unlefs  a 
certain  period  of  the  war  was  fixed,  it  would  be  im- 
poiCble  to  afcertain  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
^fleilions  which  might  be  relinquifhed ;  and  they  de- 
clared that,  unlefs  fpecified  epochs  were  fixed,  the  ne- 
gotiations muft  be  at  an  end.  The  Engliih  minifter 
at  length  faw  the  propriety  of  the  meafure,  but 
before  he  would  treat  definitively  on  that  point,  he 
propofed  two  preliminary  conditions :  firft,  that 
every  thmg  adjufted  between  the  two  crowns  con- 
cerning their  particular  war,  fhould  be  made  final 
and  Qonclufive,  uidependent  of  the  fate  of  the  nego- 
tiation at  Augft>urg :  fecondly,  that  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  between  Britain  and  France,  or  pre- 
liminary articles  to  that  effed,  fhould  be  figned  and 
'  ratified  between  the  date  of  that  memorial  and  the 
firft  of  the  following  Auguft.  If  thefe  *  conditions 
were  accepted,  Britain  agreed  to  name  as  determin- 
^e  epochs,  the  firft  of  July  for  Europe,  the  firft  of 
September  for  Africa  and  America,  and  the  firft  of 
"   November  for  the  Eaft  Indies.     France,  having 

confulted  with  her  principal  ally,  confented  to  the 

inde* 
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independence  of  the  treaty  on  the  negotiation  at  c  h  a  p- 
Augfburg,.  provided  nothing  jhould  be  Jiipulaied  to  \^^ 
the  prejudice  of  the  boufe  of  Aujhria.  To  the  fecond  •  '7^»- 
article,  and  to  the  propofed  epochs,  ihe  alfo  agreed. 
The  general  principle,  and  the  terms  of  its  appli*  ^ 
tation,  being  afcertained,  they  came  next  to  particu- 
lar ftipulations.  The  great  obje£ls  in  the  negotia* 
don  were  fix  :  ift,  the  limits  of  the  two  crowns  in 
North  America :  ad,  the  conquefts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  Weft  Indies,  together  with  the  neutral 
iflands  there :  3d,  our  conquefts  in  Africa  and 
India ;  4th,  the  adjuftment  of  the  particular  afiairs 
between  the  EngUfli  and  French  in  Germany: 
5th,  the  condu6:  which  the  two  crowns  were  to 
adopt,  with  regard  to  their  refpe£live  allies  in  Ger« 
many :  6th,  the  reftitution  of  the  captures  made 
by  England  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war. 
France  propofed  to  cede  Canada ;  ftipulating,  that  ^.^^^^^ 
whatever  French  colonifts  fhould  fo  chtife,  might 
remove  with  their  effe£ks,  and  that  thofe  who  re* 
mained  (hould  be  allowed  the  free  and  public  ex* 
ordfe  of  the  Catholic  religion  *•  She  required  the 
reftitution  of  Cape  Breton,  and  a  confirmation  of 
the  privilege  of  fiihing  on  the  coaft  of  Newfound* 
land.  In  the  Weft  Indies*— of  the  neutral  iflands, 
ihe  propofed  to  relinquifh  Tobago  to  England,  but  • 
that  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent,  fhould 
return  to  her  protection  as  before  ;  and  to  repurchafe 
Guadaloupe  and  Marigalante,  fhe  offered  Minorca. 
I^  Afirica,  fhe  required  the  reftoration  of  either  Se- 
negal or  Goree }  and  in  Europe,  of  Belleifle :  as  a 
compenfation  for  which,  ihe  offered  to  evacuate 

^  Annual  Regifter  for  176 1,  p.  58 ;  and  Magazines  for  ditto. 
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CHAP..  Germany  eaftward  of  the  Maine.  In  the  Eaft  Indies, 
v^^^^^mm^  being  dripped  of  all  het  pofTeffions,  ihe  had  no- 
'761-  thing  to  oflFen  She  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
territorial  acquifidons  t>f  England  would  hurt  the 
commercial  interefts  of  the  Engliih  as  well  iis  the 
French  Eaft  India  company  j  andpropofed,  that  the 
peace  in  India  fhould  be  on  the  fame  footing  as  the 
convention  concluded  fome  years  before  between 
M.  Godeheau  and  admiral  Saunders,  in  totally  dif* 
ferent  drcumftances ;  and  that  the  ceflion  of  her 
conquefts  in  Germany,  (liould  be  a  compenlation  for 
thofe  in  Africa  and  India.  The  chief  difficulty  was 
in  the  fifth  objed ;  for  England  declared  that  (he 
would  inviolably  preferve  her  feith  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia }  and  France  had  recently  iKpulated  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  that  (he  would  admit  nothing  in 
the  treaty  with  England  to  the  difadvantage  of 
Auftria.  To  folve  this  difficulty,  France  propofed, 
that  the  French  and  Briti(h  armies  in  Germany 
fhould  obferve  a  (Irift  neutrality ;  that  when  his 
Britannic  majefty  (hould  recjtl  his  forces,  the 
chriftian  king  would  recal  double  the  number ;  and 
that  no  French  troops  fhould  remain  in  Germany, 
but  in  proportion  to  thofe  who  contmued  there  in 
Britifh  pay.  The  French  alfo  demanded  the  refti- 
tution  of  the  capturejt  made  before  the  declaration  of 
war.  Thefe  propofals  were,  in  July  1 76 1 ,  fent  in  a 
Reply  of  memorial  to  London.  Mr.  Pitt's  anfwer,  dated  Tuh'' 
'^'^'-  29th,  agreed  to  receive  Canada,  but  without  any 
limitatton ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  French  offer  of 
all  Canada,  demanded  its  appurtenances.  It  reje&ed 
/  the  requifition  of  Cape  iBreton,  or  any  other 
illaad  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence :  it  allowed  the 

privilege 
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privilege  of  fifhing,  if  the  French  would  demolifii  chap. 
Dunkirk :  it  acceded  to  the  propofitions  refpefting  y.^0^^fm^^ 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  to  reftore  Beileifle  on  the  com-      '^^i- 
penfations  offered :   it  refufed  the  Aeutrality  pn> 
pofed  in  Germany ;  and  infifted,  in  addition  to  the 
evacuation  of  Heffe,  that  France  ihould  evs^cuate 
all  Germany :   it  refufed  the  reftitution  of  either 
Senegal  or  Goree  :  it  rejeded  the  treaty  of  admi- 
ral Saunders  as  the  bafis  of  peace  in  India,  but  pro- 
pofed  that  the  Eaft  India  companies  of  the  two.  na- 
tions ihould  negotiate  on  this  fubjeft ;  and  laftly, 
it  refufed  the  reftoration  of  the  captured  Ihips. 

While  thefe  matters  were  depending,  M.  Buffy,  P"*J?J*** 
the  French  agent,    delivered  a  private  memorial  of  Spain  in 
from  France,  propofmg,  with  the  confent  and  com-  luuonr' 
municatiQU  of  the  king  of  Spain,  that  his  catholic 
majefty  fliould  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty, 
to  prevent  any  difputes  between  the  crowns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  from  producing  a  new  war :  fped- 
fying  the  points  required  by  Spain  to  Be,  firft,  the  re- 
ftitution of  fome  captures  made  upon  the  Spanifh 
flag ;  fecondly,  the  privilege  of  the  Spaniflx  nation 
to  fiih  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland;  and,  thirdly, 
the  demolition  of  the  Englifh  fettlements  made  on' 
the  Spanifli  territories  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
The  fagacity  of  Pitt  immediately  penetrated  the 
objed  of  the  propofed  interference,  and  readily 
comprehended,  not    only  the  inftncerity  of  the 
French  in  the  proffered  negotiation,  but  alfo  the 
motives  of  their  duplicity.    He  expreffed  himfislf 
rather,  as  might  be  expeded,  from  confdous  wifdom 
difcovering  an  attempt  to  impofe  on  it  by  trick  and 
artifice,  than  in  the  complailant  ftyle  of  court  and 
diplomatic  etiquette*    He  rejected  with  the  ftrongefb 

U  3  and 
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and  molt  unqualified  exprefliong  of  contempt,  the 
propofals  of  an  enemy,  humbled  at  our  feet,  to  inter- 
1761.       fere  in  difputes  with  a  nation  with  which  we  were 
Mr.  Kit.'     in  friendfhip  j  and  called  on  the  Spanifh  minifter,  to 
difavow  a  memorial  aflerted  to  have  been  drawn  up 
Difcoffioii     by  the  confent  of  his  court.     That  ambaflador  re- 
Piiub*and    turned  at  firft  a  verbal  meffage,  and  foon  after  was 
^P**"'         authorized  by  his  court  to  deliver  a  written  anfwer, 
in  which  he  openly  avowed  and  juftified  the  ftep 
taken  by  the  French  agent,  as  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  fentiments  of  his  mafter.     He  declared,  that  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  united,  not  only  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  but  by  mutual  intereft.     He  ap- 
plauded the  humanity  and  greatnefs  of  mind,  which 
his  moll  chriftian  majefty  had  fhewn  in  the  propo- 
rtion complained  of  by  Pitt ;  infifted  much  on  the 
fincere  defire  of  peace,  as  the  only  motive  which  in- 
fluenced the  condud  of  the  two  monarchs;  and  add- 
ed haughtily,  that  if  his  mafter  had  been  governed 
by  any  other  principles,    ^^  his   catholic  majefty, 
giving  full  fcope  to  his  greatnefs,  would  have  fpoken 
from  himfelf,  and  'as  became  his  dignity  *.** 

The  whole  of  this  paper  not  only  indicated,  but 
avowed,  an  union  of  interefts  and  views  between  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain,  which,  if  the  negotiation  ' 
fl)ould  be  broken  off,  as  it  was  likely  to  be  on  the 
reje£Uon  of  the  propofed  interference,  muft  pro- 
duce  hoftilities.  In  the  negotiation  between  France 
and  England,  there  were  two  great  points  on  which 
the  parties  could  not  agree.  France  continued  to 
infift  upon  the  neutrality  of  Germany,  which  was  re- 
fufed  by  England,  and  alfo  on  the  reflitution  of 
the  captures  previous  to  the  declaration  of  wan 

*  State  Papers  relative  to  a  rupture  with  Spain^  1761. 
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The  ^th  p{  the  country l)eing  pledged  to  the  king  chap. 
of  Pruifia,   the  Englifh  adminiftration  confidered  ^-^^^ 
the  repeated  ^  propofal^  for  neutrality^  as  attacks      v^'- 
upon  national  integrity.    Mr.  Stanley  was  ordered  to 
deliver  the  ultimatum'  of  the  court  of  London,  re- 
quiring the  ceifion  of  Canada  and  its  dependencies, 
Cape  Breton,  and  othier  iflands  iti  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, as  demanded  m  Mr.  Pitt's  memorial  of  thd 
29th  of  July  )  agreeing  to  the  territorial  reftitution 
in  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies,  on  the  conditions 
propofed;  requiring  the  cefiions  in  Africa  therein 
mentioned,  and  alfo  the  evacuation  of  Oftend  and 
Nieuport,  and  the  reftitution  of  Cleves,  Wefel,  Guel- 
dres,  and  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia  and  other  allies  of  Britain*   England  infifted, 
that  flie  ihould  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  fupport  the 
catuDe  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  according  to  the  terms  of 
«xifting  treaties:  flie  propofed  to  admit  France  to  a 
fliare  of  the  Newfoundland  fifhery,  and  to  give  her 
the  fmall  ifland  of  St.  Pierre ;  but  ihe  continued  deter* 
mined  to  refiife  the  reftitution  of  the  ihips  captured 
before  the  war.    Britain  would  neither  agree  to  the 
propofed  neutrality  in  Germany,  nor  to  the  reftitu- 
tion of  prizes  ;  France  infifted  on  thefe  two  points, 
and  thus  the  negotiation  was  fet  afide,  and  Meflrs,  ^^klf'tSBT 
Bufly  and  Stanley  were  ordered  to  retqm  to  their 
refpe£tive  countries. 

Our  ambafTador  at  the  court  of  Madrid  was  in-  ***"•  •!*" 

concciVM 

ftrufied  to  require  a  categorical  and  fedsfadory  de-  spam 
claration  concerning  her  final  intentions*  If  he  per- 
ceived on  the  fide  of  Spain  any  intention  of  diiavow- 
ing,  or  even  of  explaining  away,  the  offenfive  tranf- 
adion,  he  was  ordered  to  accept  it,  and  to  afford  to 
her  an  opportunity  of  plaufible  denial.    He  accord* 

U  4  ingly 
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ingljr  made  the  defired  reprefentation  to  general 
Wall,  the  Spanifli  tninifter,  and  received  many  pro* 
feffions  of  the  friendlWp  entertained  by  Spam  for 
the  Engli/h  king  and  nalion»  but  a  very  cvafive  ac- 
count of  th^  purport  of  the  propofed  interference } 
the  minifter  merely  faying^  that  nothing  vas  intend* 
ed  by  it  that  could  be  inconfiftent  with  the  dignity 
of  his  Britannic  majefty.  He  magnified  the  matters 
ia  difpute  between  Spain  and  &itain,  and  added 
either  trivial  or  groundleTs  fubjeds  of  complaint, 
Subfequent  conferences  were  ey^tiive  and  unfatis&Cf 
tory,  and  confequently  by  no  means  anfwered  the 
requifitions  made  by  the  firitifli  minifter.  The 
French  intereft  was  evidently  gaining  grouqd  in  the 
Spanifh  court.  France  ftrongly  prefled  upon  Spain 
the  dangerous  greatnefs  of  England^  which  wouid 
renckr  her  now  fo  formidable  a  neighbour  to  Spa-t 
niih  America,  and  enable  her,  if  not  checked,  to  eni 
grofs  fo  much  commerce,  The  chrifiian  king 
eameftly  folicited  his  catholic  majefty  to  form 
a  family-cpmpad',  which  ihould .  include  an  o&a- 
five  and  defenfive  alliance,  a  reciprocation  of  benq^ 
fits,  and  a  mutual  guarantee  from  dangers  and  at* 
tacks.  Charles  agi'eed  to  the  pjropofitions  of  Louis ; 
a  convention  was  formed  for  thefe  purpofes,  and 
figned  Augufl:  1 5th,  to  which  the  other  branches  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  vfere  invited  to  accede.  Tflw 
conclufion  of  this  treaty,  a&er wards  fo  famous  under 
the  title  of  the  iamily-compa^,  was  fpeediiy  diico- 
vered  •  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  confirmed  his  opinion  of 

*  The  informant  of  the  Britifli  minifter  is  generally  under- 
ftood  to  have  been  the  Earl  Marec}ud  of  Scotland  ;  who  having 
been  attainted,  had  long  refided  in  Spaioi  but  was  bow  recon- 
ciled to  the  Britiih  government. 

the 
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the  boilile  intentions  of  Spain.  Confidcring  war  with  c  b  a  p* 
that  kingdom  to  be  on  thefe  grounds  inevitable,  Mr,  v^X*^/ 
Pitt  propofed  in  council,  that  we  {hould  ftrike  the  ^^^t. 
firft  blow,  attack  Spain  before  (he  was  fully  prepared,  ^  rt^ke  t^« 
and  thereby  give  her  a  leflbn  how  fhe  fhould  pre-  ^^  ^•'- 
fume^  unalked,  to  interfere  in  our  affairs,  with  a 
mediation  at  once  dictatorial,  infolent,  and  me« 
nacing.  He  propofed,  that  we  ihould  confider  the 
anfwer  of  Spain,  as  a  ref ufal  of  fatis£adion ;  and  that 
refufal,  as  a  declanuion  of  war.  Conceiving  that 
hoftiUties  were  unavoidable,  he  propofed  that  we , 
fliould  carry  them  on  with  the  utinoft  fpeed  and 
vigour*  We  were  paramount  at  fea ;  let  us  fend 
a  fleet  inunediately  to  intercept  their  galleons,  and 
thu8  at  once  ftrike  a  blow  that  fhould  weaken  them 
for  the  remainder  of  the  conceft.  In  the  proje£ts 
of  muted  genius  and  magnanimity,  there  is  often  a 
grandeur,  which  tranfcends  the  comprehenlion  of 
ordinary  minds,  and  appals  rather  than  infpirits  the 
requifite  efforts.  Bold  in  conception,  prompt  in  plan, 
decifive  and  rapid  in  execution,  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt 
faid,  Spain  has  hoftile  intentions,  let  us  anticipate 
her  efforts,  let  us  difable  her  power)  fo  (hall  we 
fpeedily  compel  her  to  fue  for  peace,  and  prevent 
ourfelves  from  being  difturbed  by  her  unjuft  partiali- 
ty. It  is  evident,  thatwemuft  have  war;  thefoonerwe 
begin,  the  better  for  us,  as  we  are  prepared,  and  fhe 
is  not :  her  chief  refources  are  on  the  element  which 
we  command,  we  may  therefore  arreft  their  pro- 
grefs  to  her  ports.  His  colleagues,  though  men  of 
fenfe  and  information,  were  not  endowed  with 
thofe  powers  which  at  orie  glance  can  view  a  great 

and 
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CHAP*  and  complicated  fubjeft  in  all  its  parts,  diverfities, 
v_^"*-^.  and  connedions.    They  confidered  Mr.  Ktt^s  pto- 
V}*'      polal  as  tending  to  precipitate  us  into  a  war  which 
might  be  avoided,  and  argued  oil  the  impolicy  of 
a  rupture  with  Spain.     That  nation,  they  admitted, 
had  taken  a  very  extraordinary  and  unjuftifiablc 
ftep ;  but  his  catholic  majefty  had  probably  been 
feduced  by  the  artifices  of  France,  and  a  temperate 
but  fpirited  remonftrance  from  the  Bridfh  court 
might  recal  him  to  a  true  fenfe  of  his  interefts.     The 
addidon  of  another  war  would  diminifli  our  national 
OM.toiediB  ftrength ;  and  the  propofed  fdzure  of  the  flota 
^"^^       would  alarm  all  neutral  nations.     This  was  the  opi- 
nion of  all  the  members  of  the  council,  except  lord 
Temple;  but  as  it  did  not  overturn  Mr.  Pitt's  reafon- 
ings,  his  opinion  remained  unaltered.    The  amount 
was,  war  is  an  evil ;  war  with  Spain  is  contrary  to  the 
interefts  of  England;  and  negotiation  is  a  more  deiir- 
>  able  mode  of  fettling  difputes,  than  hoftilities.  Thefe 

general  propofitions  JVIr.  Pitt  neither  did  nor  could 
deny ;  negotiation,  he  admitted,  was  preferable 
to  war,  if  it  could  be  employed,  but  it  hadsbeen 
tried  without  eflfed.  Spain  was  refolved  to  vio- 
late the  peace;  it  was  therefore  juft  in  Eng- 
land to  prevent  her  attempts,  and  her  intereft  to 
ftrike  the  firft  blow.  As  that  branch  of  Bourbon 
fhewed  a  difpofition  to  join  in  the  enmity  of  the 
other,  now  was  the  rime  for  humbling  the  whole 
houfe;  and  if  the  opportunity  were  fuffered  to 
efcape,  it  might  never  be  recovered*.  We  are 
now  taught  by  the  event,  that  this  illuftrious  ftatef- 

•  Annual  Regiftcr  1761,  p.  43. 
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inan  explored  the  views  of  both  adiual  and  intention*  char. 
al  enemies;  for  Spain  proved  hoftile,  as  he  predided.  v^^*^^^*.^ 
It  is  alfo  evident,  that  in  fuch  circumftances  the  plan      '7^*' 
which  he  propofed,  was  as  wife  as  it  was  vigorous. 
If  immediately  executed,  it  would  have  difabled  the 
the  oiemy,  and  prevented  the  neceffity  and  expence 
of  our  fubfequent  efforts.  The  fucceeding  part  of  his 
conduct  is  more  liable  to  exception.     He  faid,  that 
if  he  could  not  prevail  in  this  propolition,  he  was 
refolved  to  fit  no  longer  in  that  council.    He  thank- 
ed the  minifters  of  the  late  king  *  for  their  fupport. 
He  was  himfelf  called  to  the  miniftry  by  the  voice  of 
the  people ;  to  them  he  confidered  himfelf  as  ac- 
countable for  his  conduft,  and  he  would  not  re- 
main in  a  fituation  that  made  him  refponfible  for 
meafures  which  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guidef. 
It  was  very  obvious,  that  in  ability  Mr.  Pitt  far  fur- 
paffed  any  of  his  colleagues ;  and  if  it  be 'expedi- 
ent for  the  nation  that  in  council  fuperior  wifdom 
ihould  guide  inferior,  it  was  certainly  expedient 
that  fuch  men  as  the  duke  of  Newcaftie  and  the  earl 
of  Bute  ihould  be  governed  by  Mr.  Pitt.    Per- 
haps, however,  wifdom  can  beft  exerdfe  guidance, 
where  ihe  does  not  affert  a  claim  that  implies  con- 
scious fuperiority  t.  * 

*  •  Had     - 

*  The  carl  of  Bute  was  faid  to  have  frequentlj  thwarted  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  cabinet,  but  had  been  hitherto  OTCrbome  bj  his  fupe* 
nor  abilities. 

f  Annual  Regiftcr  1761,  p.  43. 

i  Since  writing  the  above,  I  obferved,  that  lord  Qrford,  in  a 
letter  to  general  Conway,  exprefled  the  fame  opinion ;  **  He 
(Mr.  Pitt)  and  lord  Temple  have  declared  againft  the  whole  ca- 
binet council.  Why,  that  they  have  done  before  now,  and  yet 
have  aded  with  them  again :  it  is  very  true ;  but  a  little  word  hat 

>,€fcapcd 
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Had  this  extraordinary  (latefman  condefcended 
to  employ  a  fofter  and  more  condliating  modeK}f 
condud,  he  perhaps  might  have  won  over  a  majo- 
'    rity  of  his  colleagues  to  his  opinion ;  but  the  expe- 
riment was  not  tried.   Being  outvoted  in  the  council. 
He  lefignB.    he  refigned  his  employment  into  the  hands  of  his 
The  kmf     fovereign.    His  majefty  declared  his  concern  for  the 
^jT*"  •*"  lofs  of  fo  very  able  a  fervant,  but  without  requefting 
him  to  refume  his  office.    He  offered  him  any  re- 
ward in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  beftow  ;  at  the 
fame  time  he  exprefled  himfelf  fatisfied  with  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  his  council ;  and  even 
declared,  that,  had  the  council  concurred  with  Mn 
Pitt,  he  fhould  have  found  it  difficult  how  to  have 
aded,  in  the  light  in  which  he  had  viewed  the  fub- 
jed.    The  king  did  not  conceive  Spain  to  have 
exhibited  any  clear  proofs  of  hoftile  intentions ; 
and,  entertaining  fuch  a  view,  he  could  neither  think 
it  juft  nor  prudent  to 'commence  a  war  *.     Having. 
therefore  with  the  greatefl  condefcenfion  explain- 
ed his  fentiments  (fentiments  that,   in  the  lig^t 
in  which  he  regarded  the  matters  in  queftion,  do 
him  the  greatefl  honour),  Mr.  Pitt  was  extronely  a& 
ixflMTi  on    fe^d  by  the  united  dignity  and  goodneis  of  his  fo- 
Wm  a  pcD-    vereign.  The  following  day,  a  penfion  of  three  thou* 

cfcapcd  Mr.  Pitt,  which  never  entered  into  hi«  former  declara- 
tion; nay,  nor  into  Cromwell's,  nor  Hugh  Capet's,  nor  Julius 
Caefar's,  nor  any  reformers  of  modem  or  ancient  times.  He  has 
happened  to  fay,  he  mWguidt.  Now,  though  the  cahinet  coun- 
cil are  mighty  willing  to  be  guided  when  they  casmot  help  it,  yet 
they  wifh  to  have  appearances  faved :  they  cannot  be  fond  of 
being  told  that  they  are  to  be  guided ;  ftill  lefs,  that  other  peo- 
ple (hould  be^told  fo."  Lord  Orford's  Letters* 
•  Annual  Regifter  ^761^  P-44* 

fand 
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fand  pounds  a  year  was  fetded  on  Mr.  Pitt  for  three  c  h  a  p« 
lives^  and  at  the  fame  dme  a  dtle  was  conferred  w.^ 
upon  his  lady  and  her  ifiue.  This  penfion  ful>  '7^'< 
jeded  the  acceptor  to  much  frivolous  and  contempt- 
ible obloquy*  Mr.  Pitt's  origmal  fortune  was  fmall ; 
the  fituation  into  which  he  had  been  advanced  by 
his  abilities,  recjuired  great  expenditure ;  his  power- 
ful mind  engaging  him  in  momentous  politics,  and 
grafping  the  interefts  of  his  coimtry.  and  other  na- 
tions, he  had  beftowed  too  little  attention  on  his  own 
pecuniary  affairs,  fo  that  he  was  very  far  from  being 
in  affluent  drcumftances :  he  had,  during  a  mod  ar« 
duous  conjundure,  ferved  his  country  in  the  higheft 
ftation  ^hat  he  could  occupy ;  and  having  found  her 
in  a  (late  of  unexampled  humiliation,  he  left  her  ma 
{late  of  unexampled  exaltation.  Such  a  man  deferv- 
ed  reward.  AU  the  ribaldrous  inve&ive  poured  out 
againil  his  acceptance  of  this  annuity,  may  be  an- 
^fwered  in-  a  few  words ;   as  a  supply,  it  was 

WANTED  J     AS    A   RJBCOMP£NC£,  IT    WAS    FAIRLY 
BARKED. 

Mr.  Pitf  s  refignadon  of  an  employment  in  which 
his  continuance  would  have  promoted  the  mod  mo- 
mentous interefts  of  his  country,  cannot  eafily  be 
jufttfied.  '  From  his  wifdom,  his  coiAitry  might 
have  eqcpe&ed  that  he  would  have  overlooked  an 
oppofidon  of  opinion  in  a  cafe  which  very  fairly 
admitted  of  two  conftru&ions,  though  he  was  even- 
tually proved  to  be  right ;  that  his  patriotifm  would 
have  induced  him  to  have  employed  his  talents, 
even  though  every  particular  meafure  adopted  might 
not  be  agreeable  to  his  views ;  and  that  his  magna* 
nimity  would  overlook  what  he  might  fuppofe  per- 

fonal 
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c  A  H  p«  fonal  compditxons.    But,  whatever  fentiinents  were 
■L,r-.-L_r  entertained  refpeSmg  Mr.  Pitt's  going  out  of  office, 
J7^«.      every  impartial  man  agreed,  that  a  greater  minifter 
Ji^l^I^i*^^  had  never  adled  under  a  fovereign  of  England.  Lofty 
adminiftra*    Jn  geuius,  profound  in  wifdom,  and  expanfive  in 
views ;  inventive  in  counfel;  bold  in  refolution,  and 
decifive  in  condud;  he  long  over-bore  party  by 
unequalled    ability.      Sagacious   in  the  ;difcovery 
of   general    and  official   charafter,  he   difcemed 
the  fittefl:   inilruments  for  the  execution  of  his 
plans ;  and  employing  none  in  offices  of  high  poll* 
tical,  naval,  or  military  truft,  but  thofe  whom  he 
knew  to  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  effe£Ung  the 
purpofe,  he  laid  a  fure"  foundation  for  fuccefs.    The 
encerprifes  imder  his  admtnxflration  were  brilliant, 
and  the  refult  was  at  once  advantageous  and  glori* 
OU8.*    A  mind  of  fuch  force  of  intellediual  and  mo^ 
ral  qualities,  energy  of  operation,  and  perfeverance 
of  exertion,  which  had  in  its  powers  and  endow- 
ments no  motives  for  ardfice  or  difguife,  perhaps 
bellowed  too  little  care  to  conceal  from  others  that 
fupertority  which  it  fo  tranfcendently  poiTefled.     A 
.little  more  indulgence  for  common  underftandings, 
and  fomewhat  lefs  of  aufterity  of  temper  and  of  in- 
flexibility of  difpoiition,  might  have  preferved  tlus 
illuftrious  man  to  the  councils  of  his  country. 
i^vriage  of       This  fummcr  a  very  pleafing  and  important  event 
the  |>lmcefs   took  placc,  in  the  marriage  of  the  king.  The  nation, 
MedtcD.*^  from  the  acceffion  of  his  majefty,  was  very  defirous, 
bttrj  Sue-     both  on  public  and  private  confiderations,  to  fee 
him  united  to  a  confort  capable  of  rendering  him 
happy.     Various  conje&ures  were  formed,  who  the 
lady  ihould  be  that  was  to  become  the  queen  of 

Great 
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Great  Britain.  Different  princefles  were  mentioned ;  c  h  A  f. 
and  an  Englifh  womai\>as  by  many  fuppofed  likely  ^^'Z*w 
to  attain  that  high  rank.  Pamphlets  were  written  *7^«- 
£or  and  againft  the  king  of  Great  Britain  allying  him- 
&lf  with  a  fubjed ;  but,  on  the  8th  of  July,  a  Ga- 
zette Extraordinary  pul  an  end  to  all  conjeftures. 
This  paper  announced,  that  his  majefty  had  declared 
bis  refolution  of  demanding  in  marriage  the  princefs 
Charlotte,  fitter  to  the  reigning  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz;  a  princefs  difUnguifhed  for  talents 
and  amiable  qualifications.  It  was  dire6led  by  his 
majefty,  that  lord  Harcourt  fhould  repair  to  the* 
court  of  Strelitz,  to  demand  her  ferene  highnefs  ; 
that  the  ducheiles  of  Ancafter  and  Hamilton 
(hould  be  fent  to  accompany  her,  and  lord  An- 
fon,  with  .a  fleet,  to  receive  her  in  the  Elbe,  and 
conduct  her  to  England.  On  the  14th  of  Auguft, 
the  noble  embafly  arrived  at  Strelitz ;  and^  the  next 
day,  lord  Harcourt  afked  the  princefs  for  his  fove- 
reign*  The  propofal  being  accepted,  a  contraft 
was  figned.  On  the  17th,  her  highnefs  fet  out;  and 
on  the  a3d,  ibe  reached  Cuxhaven,  where  the  Eng- 
lifh fquadron  lay,  and  was  received  with  every  de- 
mon^ration  of  joy  by  the  fleet.  After  encountering 
very  tempeftuous  weather,  and  being  driven  a  con- 
fiderable  way  to  the  northward,  oh  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  fquadron  arrived  fafe  at  Harwich  bte 
in  the  evening,  and  the  next  day  the  princefs 
landed  on  Britifli  ground.  Returning  with  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  affability  the  attentions  that  were  paid 
to  her  at  Harwich  and  the  intermediate  places,  fhe 
captivated  the  affeftions  of  all  the  fpedators.  That 
night  ihe  flept  at  Wilham,  the  feat  of  Lord  Abercom; 

and 
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and  on  the  8th  of  September,  proceeded  towatds  Loil- 
^^^*        don,  when  fhe  was  met  at  Rumford  by  the  king's 
1761.      coach  and  fervants.  On  their  approach  to  the  metro- 
polis, to  avoid  the  ftrcets  they  turned  afide  toward  the 
Iflington  road,  from  thence  drove  to  Paddingtdn,  paff* 
ed  through  Hyde  Park,  anicomiilg  down  Conftitu* 
tion  hill,  flopped  at  the  garden  gate  of  St.  James's  pa- 
lace, where  fhe  was  received  by  all  the  royal  family- 
The  duke  of  York  handed  her  from  the  coach.  In  the 
garden  fhe  was  met  by  his,  majefty,  who  faluted  her 
with  the  greatefl  aflFedion,  and  led  her  to  the  palace, 
where  fhe  dined  with  the  king,  the  princds  doW'* 
ager,  and  the  refl  of  the  family.     At  eight  in  the 
evening  the  marriage-ceremony  was  performed  by 
Dr.  Seeker,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.     The  duke 
of  Cumberland  gave  the  princefs  away ;  the  princefs 
became  queen  Charlotte,  and  London  and  Weft« 
•minfler  were  the  fcenes  of  feflivity  and  joy. 
coroBation.       About  a  fortnight  after,  the  coronadon  of  the 
king  and  queen  was  folemni^ed  with  a  magnificence 
and  grandeur  befitting  thofe  illuflrious  perfonages, 
and  the  country  over  which  they  reigned.     The  de-* 
portment  of  the  young  queen  on  thefe  great  occa- 
fions,  at  public  places,  and  wherever  (he  appeared^ 
charmed  all  fpeftators ;  and,  when  added  to  th^ 
accounts  given  by  thofe  who  had  an  opporttmity  of 
knowing  the  underflanding  and  heart  of  her  ma^ 
jefly,  made  every  loyal  Briton  rejoice  at  the  happy 
lot  of  his  beloved  monarch. 
The  ewi  of       ^^  ^^®  refignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  earl  of  Egre- 
5"*c.  mont  Mras  appointed  t6  his  department  j  but,  as  the 

earl  of  Bute  was  now  confidered  as  the  chief  diredor 
of  affairs,  and  not  long  after,  by  the  diimiiEion  of 

the 
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the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  becahie  firft  lord  of  the  trea-  ^  ha  p. 
fury,  we  may  from  this  time  date  the  commence-  ^^-^v^ 
ment  of  th^  Bute  adminiftration.  John  Stuart,  /^^*' 
earl  of  Bute,  whofe  refpeftable  private  charafVer  has 
been  already  maitioned,  was  the  reprefentative  of  a 
noble  family  of  confiddhible  eminence  in  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Scotland,  and  corineftied  with  the  firft  nobi- 
lity in  that  part  of  the  kingdom ;  ef^ecially  with  the 
houfe  of  Argyle,  fo  diftinguifhed  for  its  efforts  in  fup- 
port  of  our  prefent  eftablifliment;  and  he  had  uni- 
formly taken  the  fide  of  the  Hanover  family  *.  His 
lordfhip  was  a  man  of  talents  fomewhat  exceeding 
mediocrity,  with  a  confiderabk  fhare  of  that  fpedes  of 
literature  and  knowledge  which  is  within  the  reach 
of  moderate  abilities.  He  was  a  good  claflical  fcho- 
lar,  converfant  iti  natural  hiftory,  botany,  fome 
branches  of  cheitiiftry,  aiid  experimental  philofo* 
phy;  a  liberal  patron  of  letters,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent  promoter  of  ufeful  experiments  and  difco- 
veriesf.  Pious  in  his  fentiments  and  habits,  he 
was  meritorious  in  domeftic  and  focial  relatioiis ; 
and,  as  a  private  nobleman  or  gentleman,  a  very  va- 
luable member  of  fociety.     Such  a  charader  con- 

*  I  mention  this  circumftance»  inoppoiltion  to  a  notion  once 
prevalent^  that  lord  Buto  had  been  tainted  with  jacobitifm  ; 
a  charge  totally  devoid  of  proof,  and  which  really  appear^  to 
have  had  no  other  foundation  than  his  name  of  Stuart.  Indeed, 
his  appointment  by  George  IL  to  be  tutor  to  the  heir  of  the 
crown,  when  whig  principles  were  excluiively  paramount,  is  a 
fufficient  anfwer  to  any  afl*ertion  reding  on  fuch  a  feeble  bafis. 

t  Various  expcnlive  works  were  printed  at  his  coft  for  the 
difTcmination  of  curious  and  ufelul  knowledge.  Indeed,  there 
nevet  perhaps  was  a  nobleman  in  greater  favour  with  frtrderSf 
^  I  am  affured  by  very  refpeAable  members  of  that  body. 

Vol.  L  X  ftantly 
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ftantly  contemplated  by  a  prince  fo  well  difpofed  as 
his  royal  pupil,  when  joined  to  the  pains  and  attention 
beftowed  upon  himfelf,  naturally  produced  refpedfc 
and  afFedion;  and  aflfe&ion  in  the  inexperience  of 
youth,  a^naturally  exaggerated  the  merits  of  its  objed. 
The  king  evidently  meant  to  choofe  his  fenrants, 

WITHOUT  RESPECT    TO    THEIR    PARTY    CONNEC- 

TiONs,  according  to  his  eflimation  of  their  fitnefs 
for  the  ofEces  of  (late.  He  had  good  reafon  to  en- 
tertsdn  a  favourable  opinion  of  lord  Bute^  from 
what  he  himfelf  had  feen  and  known  |^  and  it  was 
a  very  natural  procefs  of  reafoning,  efpecially  when 
mingled  with  youthful  affe£tion^  to  fuppofe  him 
qualified  for  higher  departments.  There  certainly 
was  a  man  of  much  greater  talents  than  lord  Bute, 
but  he  had  relinquiihed  his  employment.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  (hew  that  there  was  any 
other  (tatefman  at  that  time  but  Mr.  Pitt  (except  Mr. 
Fox,  who  was  a  fupporter  of  the  exifting  admini(lra-> 
tion),  in  point  of  genius,  much  elevated  above  lord 
Bute.  The  earl  of  Chefterfield  had  retired  from 
public  affairs;  earl  Granville  was  too  much  ad- 
vanced in  years «  for  fo  adive  a  (ituation ;  Mr. 
George  Grenville  was  one  of  lord  Bute's  colleagues; 
neither  Mr.  Charles  Town(hend  nor  lord  North 
were  hitherto  known.  ^  The  miniflerial  abilities  of 
the  duke  of  Newcadle  had  been  already  afcertained 
fo  completely,  as  to  afford  little  encouragement  for 
.again  trufting  him  with  the  chief  condud  of  af- 
fairs. During  the  adminiftration  of  "Mr.  Pitt,  he 
had  frequently  attempted  to  thwart  that  great  man, 
in  which  he  had  been  joined  by  others  of  the  old 

whig 
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t^hig  confederacy ;  but  as  often  as  he  made  the  c  h  a  p. 
attempt^  he  had  been  over-ruled.     After  Mr.  Pitt  v^^i-s/w 
had  left  the  council,  his  grace  fondly  hoped  that      '761. 
he  (hould  again  recover  the  leading  influence  which 
he  once  pofleiTed.    He  did  not  perceive  that  it  muft* 
be  a  prejudice,  which  could  attach  the  qualifications 
of  a  ftatefman,  to  defcent  from  certain  femilies,  or 
connexion  with  a  certain  confederacy ;    and  that 
there  h^d  been  circumftances  which  favoured  fuch 
a  prejudice,  which  now  no  longer  exifted.    A  power 
and  influence  founded  upoft  accidental  circumflances 
not  perfonal  qualities,  he  expefted  would  remain, 
after  thofe  circumflances  were  changed.     It  is,  no 
doubt,   proper  in  the  mixed  conflitution  of  this 
country,  that  men  of  high  rank  and  fortune  fhould 
have  a  (hare  in  the  adminifll^tion ;  but  the  predfe 
place  which,   confiflent  with  found   policy,  they 
are  to  hold,  and  the  influence  which  they  are  to 
poffels  in  the  executive  councils  of  the  nation,  mufl 
be  fupremc  or  fubordinate,  according  to  their  re- ' 
fpeftive  talents,    combined  with  the   fituation  of 
affairs.     In  point  of  rank  ahd  property,  the  admi- 
niftration  of  lord  Bute,    fupported  as  it  was  by 
the  houfe  of  Bedford  and  many  other  great  fa- 
milies, was  not  wanting.    It  did  not  pofTefs  the 
higheft  talents :  that  was  a  want  which  the  accept- 
ance of  the  duke  of  Newcaflle  for  its  head,  would 
not  have  enabled  it  to  fupply.     It  mufl  be  a  bigot- 
ted  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  whig  connexion, 
that  could  wifh  to  have  reinflated  the  miniflry  which 
prefided  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.    As  a  flate- 
puppet  moved  by  the  ability  of  Pitt,  the  duke,  from 
his  nOmerous  connedions,  was  of  great  ufe ;  but, 
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CHAP,  as  himfelf  a  leader  cf  adminiftrarion,  he  had  already 
\^.^Lm^  demonftrated  his unfitnefs.  Much  as  has  been  faid^ 
*76«*  it  has  never  been  proved,  that  an  adminiftration, 
unlefs  headed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  could  have  been  formed 
at  that  time  compofed  of  greater  ability.  The  afto- 
nifliing  powers,  however,  of  the  favourite  ftatefman, 
difcredited  with  the  public  the  adminiftration  of  his 
fucceffor,  as  it  muft  have  difcredited  any  adminiftra- 
tion that  could  have  been  formed.  Befides  this 
comparifon,  the  change  of  policy  in  the  prefent  king, 
which  would  not  employ  men  merely  becaufe  they 
were  whigs,  and  belonged  to  certain  great  families, 
was  mifcdnftrued  or  mifreprefented,  as  a  predile£tion 
for  principles  contrary  to  thofe  which  had  fupported 
his  family.  The  minifter  was  represented  as  the 
abettor  of  arbitrary  power;  as  holdipg  an  office 
through  the  partiality  of  his  mafter's  affeflion,  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled  by  his  abilities,  nor  fitted 
by  his  principles.  ^This  idea  of  his  Bxhitrzry  notions 
of  government  was  farther  increafed,  from  the  place 
of  his  origin,  and  his  name.  He  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, in  which  there  had  been  many  Jacobites,, 
whence  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  jacobite  himfelf, 
and,  as  a  Stuart,  attached  to  the  exiled .  family, 
at  leaft  to  their  political  do&rines.  In  examining 
real  fads,  the  hiftorian  Ifinds  no  documents  or  evi« 
dence  to  fupport  this  charge  of  arbitrary  principles. 
In  the  feries  of  his  minifterial  conduft,  there  is  cer- 
tainly, on  the  one  hand,  nothing  to  excite  very 
great  admiration,  and  to  juftiiy  the  fulfome  pane^- 
gyrics  of  fome  writers  of  the  time;  nor,  on  the 
other,  to  juflify  the  cenfures,  invedives,  and  ob- 
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'  loquy  of  a  much  more  numerous  clafs,  which  com-  chap. 
prehended  abler  individuals.  y^^^^^-m^j 

The  negotiation  with  France  being  broken  oiF,  *r6r^ 
the  court  of  Verfailles  publifhed,  what  it  termed  an 
hiftorical  memorial  of  the  war,  containing  the  pacific 
overtures,  and  the  caufes  of  their  inefficacy.  The 
objeft  of  this  memorial,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
peded,  was  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  war  and 
its  continuance  on  Great  Britain.  It  included  alfo 
perfonal  inveftives  againfl  the  condufl:  of  Mr.  Pitt^ 
whom  the  enemies  of  this  country  regarded  witlj 
bitter  refentment.     The  French  now  circulated  with  "<>^'^ 

jvi^al  of 

great  induftry  a  report,  that  Spain,  in  confequence  Spam. 
of  a  treaty  recently  concluded,  would  immediately 
declare  war  againft  Britain.  The  new  minifti-y  of 
England  inftrufted  die  ambaflador  at  the  court  of 
Spain  to  demand,  in  moderate  but  firm  terms,  a  com- 
munication of  this  treaty  ;  at  lead  a  difavov/al  that 
it  contained  any  part  that  would  atFed  the  inte- 
refts  of  Britain.  Before  thefe  orders  arrived,  his 
iordfliip  had  received  authentic  information  of  the 
aAual  conclufion  of  this  alliance,  and  applied  to 
the  Spaniih  minifter  for  fatisfaction.  The  ilota  of 
Spain  was-  fafe  in  harbour,  and  in  other  relpedts 
that  country  was  better  prepared.  Mr.  Wall  now 
throwing  off  thp  malk,  juftified  the  fagacity  of 
Mr.  Pitt*  He  gave  no  dire^^  anfwer,  but  entered 
into  a  long  complaint  of  the  treatment  received 
by  Spain  from  Britain  during  the  adminiftration 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  alfo  of  the  terms  propofed  by  the 
court  of  France.  It  was  not  proper,  he  faid,  for 
his  catholic  majefty  to  fuSer  a  relation,  a  friend,  and  • 
an  ally,-  to  be  in  danger  of  compulforily  yielding  to 
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any  terms  which  an  infulting  conqueror  chofe  to 
prefcribe ;  he  added,  that  the  conditions  offered  by 
'7^1.      France  were  rejifonable ;  that,  in  not  accepting  fuch 
terms,  Britain  manifefted  an  ambitious  defign  to  ruin 
the  power  of  France,  whichy'  if  not  oppofed,  muft 
ultimately  crufh  the  power  of  Spain;  and  that,  in  pro- 
pofing  to  difpoffefs  France  of  her  American  poffef- 
fions,  the  Britifli  intention  mufl  be  to  proceed  nexl! 
to  the  American  dominions  of  Spain.    The  impartial 
reader  mufl  fee,  that  the  amount  of  this  declaration 
expreffed  in  plain  language  was,  if  Britain  will  not 
make  peace  with  France  on  the  terms  which  France 
offers,  flie  muft  make  war  with  Spain.     The  Britifli 
ambaffador  replied  with  cool  indifference  to  the  in- 
vedives,  and  with  temperate  firnmefs  to  the  me- 
naces ;  recalled  the  Spanifh  minifter  to  the  objefi: 
for  which  he  had  defired  the  conference,  and  re- 
peated the  queftion.      Wall  again  evaded ;  but  at 
laft  faid,  that  the  king  of  Spain  had  thought  proper 
to  renew  his  family  compads ;  and  there  the  con- 
vetfation  ended.     The  earl  of  Briftol  immediately 
communicated  to  his  court  this  change  in  the  Spa- 
nifli  procedure*.     It  was  not  doubted,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  refig- 
nation  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  contributed  to  the  affump- 
tion  of  fuch  a  ftyle.     The  earl  of  Bute  and  his  col- 
leagues, apprehenfive  that  their  cautious  meafures 
to  avoid  war  might  be  imputed  to  fear,  in  their 
next  ftep  fhewed  that,  though  they  did  not  wifli,  they 
did  not  dread  a  war  with  Spain.    They  inftrufted 
the  ambaffador  to  renew  his  demand  refpeding  the 

•  Papers  relative  to  a  rupture  with  Spain^  1761, 

treaty 
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treaty  with  the  former  union  of  moderation  and  chap. 
firmnefs,  and  to  fignify  that  a  refufal  to  communi-  v..*^^ 
cate  the  compa£k,  or  to  difavow  an  intention  of  tak-  "t^** 
ing  part  with  France,  would  be  confidered  as  an 
aggreflion  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  an  abfolute  de- 
claration of  war.  On  the  i  oth  of  December,  the 
earl  of  Briftol  made  the  demand,  when  the  required 
fatisfa£tion  was  refufed ;  he  announced  his  inflruc- 
tions  to  leave  Spain,  and  the  Spanifli  ambalfa^or 
at  London  received  (imilar  orders  from  his  court. 
Before  his  departure  from  London,  the  count  de 
Fuentes,  minifter  of  the  Spanifh  king,  delivered 
to  the  earl  of  Egremont,  fecretary  of  ftate,  a 
manifeflo  in  the  form  of  a  note,  fetting  forth  the  ^*"'^** 
haughtinefs  and  boundlefs  ambition  of  the  Britifh 
nation,  and  of  its  late  minifter  Mr.  Pitt,  as  expe- 
rienced by  Spain ;  and  the  infulting  manner  in  which 
the  Britifli  minifter  had  anfwered  the  proffered  and 
friendly  interference  of  Spain  *.  RefpeSing  the  fa-  F*«n'J) «  ^ 
mily  compact  f,  it  was  the  mode  and  not  the  fub* 
ftance  of  the  requifition  that  had  prevented  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  his  catholic  majefty.  The 
Hing  had  now  ordered  him  to  declare,  diat  the 
treaty  in  qUeftipn  contained  only  a  reciprocal  gua- 
rantee of  the  dominions  of  the  feveral  branches  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon ;  but  with  this  particular  reftric- 
tion,  that  it  fhould  only  extend  to  the  dominions 
remaining  to  FraAce  after  the  prcfent  war.  It  thence 
proceeded  to  declare,  that  Spain  had  been  entirely 

*  Mr.  Pitt's  anfwer  was,  tbat  he  (hould  not  rdax  from  the 
terms  that  he  propofedy  until  the  Tower  of  London  was  taken 
(word  in  hand. 

f  See  State  Papers  1761 ;  family  compad. 
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CHAP,  in  the  right,  ^d  Britain  in  the  wrong ;  and  this 
\_^^^-^_f  manifefto  was  profeffedly  addreifed,  not  to  the  king 
^7fi%»      of  England  only,  but  alfo  to  the  Englifli  nation. 

The  earl  of  Egremont's  anfwer  to  this  produftion 
afforded  a  very  favourable  fpecimen  of  the  official 
ability  of  the  miniftry  and  CQuncll  by  which  it  was 
compofed.  It  ftated  the  irregularity  and  indecency 
of  appealing  to  the  Engli(h  nation,  in  a  difcuflion  be- 
tween the  two  fovereigns,  It  reprobated  perfonal 
inveftive,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
princes  concerned,  and  irrelevant  to  the  fubje&s  at 
iffue.  It  confined  itfelf  to  fads,  and  recited  tfaofe 
with  an  accurate  reference  to  their  refpe£live  dates 
and  documents,  fpedfying  exa£Uy  the  inftances  of 
hoilile  condud:  which  Spain  had  esdhibited;  and 
from  thefe  demonflrated  the  progrefs  and  increafe 
ef  her  faoftile  intentions,  with  our  temperate  and 
often-repeated  endeavours  for  conciliation  ;  fhewing 
at  laft,  that  her  procedure  amounted  to  an  a&ual 
declaration  of  war. 

The  Spaniih  ambafiaxlor  having  departed  at  the 
end  of  December,  war  was  declared  againil  Spain 
on  the  4th  of  January  1762. 
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CHAP.  m. 

• 

JLord  Bide  unpopular. — Meeting  of  new  parliaments — Debates, 
on  the  ivar  in  Germany, — Refignation  of  the  duke  of  New^ 
caflle» — France  and  Spain  declare  war  agaitifi  Portugal, — 
Campaign, — Captttre  of  Martinico, — Expedition  to  the  Ha- 
njannah, — Policy  of  the  undertaking, — Strength  of  the  place, 
-^Arduous ftege, — Redu^ion, — Manilla  taken, — Capture  of 
the  Hermione,^-^Birth  of  the  prince  of  IVales, — Campaign  in 
Portugal — in  Germany, — Revolution  in  Ruffta  j  and effecls 
pfiton  the  confederacy.^^Propofals  for  peace, — Duke  of  Bed^ 
ford  fent  to  France, — Peace  of  Paris, — Approved  by  majori^ 
ties  in  parliament, — Severely  cenfured  by  Mr,  Pitt,  the 
minority^  and  out  of  the  houfes, — Impartial  vienv  of  its  me^* 
rits. — Great  clamour  againjl  lord  Bute, — Cider^fax, — P>. 
puiar  ferment, — Inflamed  by  anti-miniflerial  wriiings*—' 
UnexpeEled  reftgnation  of  lord  Bute* 

nnHE  refignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  circumftances  of 
fuch  danger,  did  not  pafs  without  cenfure  from 
impartial  men  and  profound, admirers  of  his  illuf-  '76». 
trious  eharafter,  and,  when  combined  with  his  accept*  unpopiu  J. 
ance  of  a  peufion,  was  the  fubjed  of  grofs  and  illi- 
beral abufe,  in  publications  known  to  or  fuppofed  to 
be  favoured  by  his  fucceflbr.  If  thefe  writings  were 
really  patronized  by  lord  Bute,  they  produced  an 
effect  quite  different  from  his  intentions,  being  im- 
puted, by  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  to  an  invi- 
dious defire  of  degrading  to  his  own  level  a  cha- 
raSer,  whofe  foaring  fublimity  he  could  little  hope 
to  reach.  Lord  Bute  became  daily  more  unpopu-» 
lar,  &om  his  apprehended  attempts  to  injure  the 
popularity  of  a  man  fo  much  his  fuperior ;  and 

both 
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both  himfelf  and  his  fupporters  were  extremely  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  Englifh  nation. 
»7^*-  The  firft  parliament  of  the  prefent  king  aflembled 

^TmS  on  the  6th  of  November  1761,  tod  fir  John  Cuft 
pttiianent.  ^^  chofcn  fpcaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  His 
majefty^s  fpeech  commenced,  with  noticing  the  hap- 
pinefs  which  accrued  to  himfelf,  and  the  joy  of  his 
country,  from  his  marriage  with  fo  amiable  and  ac- 
complifhed  a  princefs.  He  wiihed  that  this  firft  pe- 
riod of  his  reign  had  been  marked  with  another  fe- 
Kcity  in  the  return  of  peace  ;  but,  though  overtures 
had  been  made  both  for  a  general  pacification  and 
a  feparate  peace  between  France  and  England,  and 
a  negotiation  had  been  opened,  yet  it  had  jiot  pro- 
duced the  defired  effed:*  He  obferved,  that  to  him 
the  continuance  of  the  war  could  not  jufUy  be  attri* 
buted }  adverted  to  the  principal  events  of  the  pre-* 
ceding  campaign,  and  ftated  the  neceffity  of  vigor- 
ous efforts,  which  would  require  proportionate  fup- 
plies  ;  and  added,  that  by  powerful  exertions  only 
they  could  expcd  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace.  Ad- 
dreffes  were  returned,  correfponding  with  the  tenor 
of  the  fpeech,  and  the  fupplies  granted  for  the  year 
were,  18,299,1531. 1 8s.  II  |d.  of  which  i2,ooo,oooK 
were  raifed  by  a  loan.  Seventy  thoufand  feamen 
were  voted ;  of  land-forqes,  eithej  Britifh  or  in  Bri- 
tifh  pay,  170,000:  1 00,000 1.  a-year  was  fettled 
on  the  queen  as  a  jointure,  in  the  event  of  her  fur- 
viving  his  majefly  •  j  with  the  palace$  of  Richmond 

old 

*  It  has  been  faidy  either  from  mifapprehcnfion  or  wilful  miC 
reprefentationi  that  the  queen^  cyer  iince  hqr  marriage^  has  had 
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old  park  for  a  country-feat,  and  SomerfetAoufe  for  c  h  a  p. 
a  town  refidence.  ^,-^  -w 

In  the'houfe  of  commons,  the  ablefl:  champion  of  '76*. 
the  minifter  was  Mr.  Fox ;  a  gentleman  who,  with  the  war  ia 
very  vigorous  talents  and  great  political  experience,  ^*^*^^- 
had  repeatedly  under-rated  his  own  abilities,  when 
he  condefcended  to  aft  an  inferior  part  to  fuch  men 
as  either  the  duke  of  Newcaflle  or  the  earl  of  Bute ; 
to  both  of  whom  he  was  far  fuperior  in  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  ftatefman.  In  the  prefent  feffion  he 
had  not  to  encounter  any  regular  oppofition.  Mr, 
Pitt  poured  forth  his  energetic  eloquence  to  in- 
vigorate government ;  but  did  not  attack  any  of  their 
meafures,  or  impugn  any  of  their  propofitions,  un- 
lefs  they  compelled  him  to  vindicate  his  own  policy. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  feffion,  the  expediency  of  the 
German  war  underwent  a  confiderable  difcuflion. 
The  origin  of  that  war  was  ftrongly  reprobated ;  the 
expence  in  which  it  involved  the  country  was  painted 
in  glowing  colours ;  and  its  events  were  afferted  to 
be  not  only  unproduftive,  but  pernicious-  to  Britain. 
Our  principal  ally  (it  was  afferted)  was  totally  regard- 
lefs  of  our  interefts;  he  minded  nothing  but  his  own 
aggrandizement ;  and,  though  pretending  to  be  the 
fupporter  of  the  proteftant  religion,  was,  as  his  writ- 
ings  and  converfations  demonftrated,  altogether  in- 
different  about  every  religion,  and  had  invaded  and 
laid  wafte  Saxony,  a  proteftant  country. 

On  the  other  fide  it  was  anfwered,  that  the  war 
in  Germany  was  neceffary  for  preferving  the  balance 


^n  independent  income  of  icx)>oool.  a  year.  This  report  is  totally 
unfoundfdy  as  a  perufal  of  the  adt  of  parliament  will  fhew. 

of 
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c  HA  P.  of  power ;  that  it  exhaufted  the  French  in  fupportmg 
m^^'  their  allies,  much  more  than  it  exhaufted  us  in  fup- 
'7^*«      porting  ours;  that  the  money  expended  and  the 
,  force  employed  by  France  in  Germany,  had  weak- 

cncd  her  efforts  in  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
had  greatly  contributed  to  our  extraordinary  fuc- 
ceffes.  That  refpefting  our  ally,  whatever  might 
be  his  private  fentiments  concerning  religion,  he  had 
moft  vigoroufly  and  effeftually  defended  the  pro- 
teftant  caufe  in  Germany ;  that  his  invafion  of  Saxony 
was  juftified  by  the  hoftile  defigns  of  the  Saxon 
prince;  that  the  papers  found  in  the  palace  of  Dref- 
den  were  authentic  proofs  of  what  he  had  himfelf 
before  learned,  that  the  attack  upon  Saxony  was  ne* 
ceffary  to  his  own  prefervation ;  and,  to  fum  up  all, 
that  our  honour  was  pledged  to  fupport  our  aliies^ 
as  well  as  our  intereft  engaged  to  preferve  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe, 

The  former  arguments  were  ufed  by  fome  ftre- 
nuous  friends  of  the  Bute  adminiftration ;  the  latter 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  fupporters.  For  the  prefent, 
however,  it  was  deemed  neceffary  to  perfevcre  in 
the  German  war,  and  the  fum  of  one  million  was 
voted  for  that  purpofe.  No  bill  of  fudicient  im* 
portance  to  deferve  particular  mention  in  hiftory, 
was  paffed  or  propofed  in  this  fefTion,  which  clofed 
on  the  2d  of  June. 

Confiderable  difunion  at  this  time  prevailed  in  the 
cabinet.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle,  adhering  to  the 
political  notions  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  was 
defirous  that  the  government  fliould  be  carried  on 
by  the  whig  confederacy.  Lord  Bute  was  averfe  to 
the.renewal  of  this  fyftem  of  party  monopoly,  which 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Pitt  had  fo  effe£hially  overborne.     Newcaftle,  chap. 
ftill  nonunally  prime  minifter,  could  not  bear  the  ._^^1„_^ 
preponderating  influence  of  lord  Bute  in  the  cabi-      ^7^^ 
net.      Befides  perfonal  competition  and  difagree- 
raent  in  general  politics,  they  differed  on  a  particu* 
lar  meafure ;  namely*,  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
German  war,  and  the  fubfidy  to  be  afforded  to  the 
king  of  Pruflja.     The  duke  propoied  two  millions, 
and,  being  thwarted  by  lord  Bute,  was  iUll  further 
incenfed.     He  accordingly  religned;    the  earl  of 
Bute  became  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  Mr. 
Grenville  fecretary  of  (late :  thence  nominally  com- 
menced the  miniftry  of  Bute,  which  had  really  be- 
gun at  the  relignation  of  Pitt. 

Spain  in  a  fhort  time  declared  war  againft  England,  Spam  dc- 
and  the  fituation  of  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  againft  BiU 
extremely  crirical.  She  was  engaged,  direftly  or  indi- 
refily,  in  war  with  all  the  great  continental  powers; 
and,  what  was  more  important,  againft  the  chief 
part  of  the  maritime  ftrength  of  Europe.  The  navy 
of  Spain  confifted  of  one  hundred  men  of  war;  and* 
though  the  navy  of  France  was  reduced,  it  was  not 
fo  entirely  deftroyed  as  not  to  make  a  confiderable 
addition  to  the  Spaniih  force.  From  the  new  al- 
liance, pow^erful  in  its  real  ftrength,  and  in  its  prin- 
ciples fo  gratifying  to  the  national  attachment  to- 
wards the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  defpondency  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fanguine  hope  and  animation  in  the  minds 
of  that  volatile  people.  They  flattered  themfelves 
that  they  fl^ould  now  be  able  to  obtain  that  fuperi- 
ority  over  Britain  which  they  had  fo  eagerly  fought, 
and  in  purfuit  of  which  they  had  met  with  fuch  re- 
peated diiappointments  and  dreadful  loiTes.    Com-^ 
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panics  «ind  individuals,  at  their  own  cxpence,  fitted 
out  fhips  of  war ;  and  private  zeal  animated  public 
efforts.  The  •confederates  were  farther  encouraged 
by  the  departure  from  the  Britifh  councils  of  the 
moft  formidable  and  dreadful  foe  to  the  enemies  of 
England ;  they  expefted  that  the  meafures  of  the 
new  miniftry  would  be  feeble  and  inefficient,  and 
that  the  country,,  which  had  cheerfully  borne  the 
expences  required  to  execute  the  great  plans  of  Pitt, 
would,  when  deprived  of  its  favourite  minifter,  feel 
the  heavy  burdens  arifing  from  the  wan  All  thefe 
circumftances  tended  to  infpire  with  confidence 
France  and  her  new  ally. 

To  balance  thefe  difadvantages,  Britain  had  the 
uniform  fuccefs,  which  had  made  the  people  believe 
themfelves  invincible.  She  had  the  hope  of  plunder 
arifing  from  a  Spanifli  war,  which  had  always  ren« 
dered  it  popular,  and  called  forth  the  moft  vigorous 
efforts  both  private  and  public.  She  had  hitherto 
the  command  of  that  element,  over  which  a  great 
part  of  the  Spamfh  refources  muft  be  tranfported. 
Though  devoid  of  fuch  a  minifter  as  Pitt,  fhe  had 
an  adminiftration,  whom  the  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter and  condud,  his  fame  and  popularity,  and 
the  low  eftimation  in  which  they  themfelves  were 
held,  ftimulated  to  ftrenuous  exertions,  in  order 
to  approve  themfelves  not  unworthy  of  their  office ; 
and  who  had  alfo  the  advantage  of  his  plans  and 
counfels,  which  they  had  before  oppofed. 
iipf»rtcat;oo  France  and  Spain,  kno'^ing  the  natural  connec* 
md  Spw^!  tion  between  Portugal  ai)d  England,  and  the  mo- 
u  4»orius«L  mentous  advantages  accruing  to  this  country  from  ^ 
her  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  domiiuons  of 

his 
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his  faithful  majefty,  and  from  the  Portuguefe  docks  c  h  a  p.- 
and  harbours  in  time  of  war,  determined  to  compel  _^"l^ 
the  court  of  Lifbon  to  renounce  all  friendihip  with  »7*«- 
Britain,  and  to  violate  the  neutrality.  On  the  6th 
of  March,  the  Bourbon  minifters  delivered  a  joint 
memorial,  reprefenting  Britain  as  afluming  a  defpo« 
tic  authority  at  fea,  which  was  equally  dangerous 
to  Portugal  as  to .  other  powers,  and  urged  the  ne- 
ceility  of  joining  in  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance 
againft  England.  They  exhorted  the  king  to  difmifs 
the  Britifli.from  his  court,  to  exclude  thenceforward 
from  his  ports  all  the  men  of  war  and  merchant  fhips 
of  that  country,  and  to  join  his  forces  to  thofe  of 
France  and  Spain.  His  catholic  majefly,  from  the 
gre^t  affe£Uon  which  he  and  his  brother  of  France 
entertahxed  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  order  to 
fecure  that  |)rince  from  danger,  fpontaneoufly  of- 
fered and  infifled  on  fending  Spanifh  troops  togarri- 
fon  all  the  principal  harbours  of  the  moil  faithful  king. 

His  Portuguefe  majefty  declared,  that  his  country  Anfw*. 
and  vefources  were  totally  incapable  of  fupporting  a 
war ;  that,  although  fenfible  of  the  good  intentions 
and  beneficent  offers  of  their  chriftian  and  catholic 
majeflies,  and  defirous  of  gratifying  their  wifhes,  it 
was  impofTible  for  him  to  comply ;  and  of  this 
they  themfelves  muft  be  convinced,  on  fully  refleft* 
ing  upon  the  circumflances.  He  was  clofely  con* 
ne^ed  with  Britain,  as  well  as  with  France  and 
Spain ;  and  between  Portugal  and  Britain  there 
were  ancient  and  uninterrupted  alliances.  Britain 
had  given  him  no  offence  p  he  could  not  there- 
fore  go  to  war  witR  his  Britannic  majefty,  without 
violating  the  hofiour  of  his  crown,  the  law  of  na* 

tions. 
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tions,  and  ev^i7  principle  of  juftlce.  In  this  fituadoa 
he  had  determined  to  ebferve  a  ftrift  neutrality  in 
^y^^  a  war  between  three  friends  and  neighbours  whom 
he  fo  highly  regarded,  and  to  confine  himfelf  only 
to  fuch  preparations  as  were  merely  neceflary  for  felf- 
defence. 
Rrfiy.  In  reply  to  this  anfwer,  the  Bourbon  foverdgnsy 

on  the  firft  of  April,  delivered  at  the  court  of  Lifbon 
a  fecond  memorial,  more  imperious,  infolent,  and 
unjuft,  tlian  the  firft.  It  fet  forth^  that,  from  thd 
relative  fituation  of  Portugal  and  England,  the  al- 
liance between  them  was  in  efFeft  an  ofFenfive  treaty 
againft  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  It  llated,  that  a 
Britifii  fleet  *  had,  in  1750,  attacked  a  French  fqua* 
dron  in  a  Portuguefe  harbour,  which  juftified  a 
declaration  of  war  by  his*  faithful  majefty,  unlefs 
fuitable  fatisfaftion  were  obtained ;  and  if  fo,  the 
fliips  taken  ought  to  have  been  reftored  to  his 
moft  chriftian  majefty,  the  failure  of  which  reftitution 
would  juftify  the  French  monarch  in  declaring  war 
againft  the  king  of  Portugal :  but  ftill  it  was'  the 
eameft  defire  of  the  French  an4  Spanifli  fovereigns 
to  be  on  terms  of  the  ftrifteft  friendfbip  with  his 
moft  faithful  majefty,  to  open  his  eyes  to  his  real 
intereft,  and  to  induce  him  to  join  them  againft  the 
common  enemy.  The  king  of  Portugal,  far  from 
being  convinced  by  the  reafoning.or  moVed  by  the  ex- 
hortatidns  of  this  memorial,  refufed  more  perempto- 
rily than  before  to  comply  with  the  requifition,  and 
fupported  his  refufal  by  the  ftrongeft  arguments. 
On  the  23d  of  April,  a  third  memorial  was  deliver- 
ed, ftill  more  unjuft  in  its  demands,  and  diore  in- 

♦  Under admural  Bofcawcn.    Seep.  226. 
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fuldng  in    its    language,    and  which  conduded 
with  announcing  orders  to  their  ambafladors  to 
leave  the  court  of  Lifbon.    In  his  reply  to  this  ul-      »76». 
timatum,  the  king  of  Portugal  proved,  that  the 
Bourbon  princes,  in  their  imperious  attempts  to 
force  a  neutral  nadon.to  war,  and  in  their  declara* 
tion  of  hoftilities  becaufe  their  endeavour  was  un- 
fuccefsful,  had  violated  the  rights  of  an  independ-^ 
ent  nation*     Such  was  the  origin  and  caufe  of  the  ^he  boun 
war  made  upon  Portugal  by  the  houfe  of  Bourbon ;  <tedA^  w' 
and  a  more  unjuft  or  ungrounded  procedure  is  not  ^^^ai 
to  be  found  in  the  annala  of  modem  Europe  known 
at  that  time,  not  even  in  thofe  of  the  French  them- 
felves  *«    The  Portuguefe  declaration  of  war  was 
iflued  on  the  13d  of  May ;  the  proclamation  of 
Spain  againft  Portugal  on  the  1 6th  of  June,  and  of 
France  on  tlie  20th. 

Before  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Pitt^  an  expedition  Campaign. 
had  been  proje&ed  againft  Martinico,  the  centre  of  ^jj^"' 
French  trade ;  and  the  war  being  finiihed  }n  North  >8«nft. 
America,  we  were  enabled  to  draw  from  thence  a  ' 

confiderable  part  of  the  army*  General  Monckton 
commanded  the  llmd-fbrces,  and  admiral  Rodney 
the  fleet*    Being  reinforced  by  fome  troops  fta* 

*  In  this  opinion  I  concur  with  Mr.  BcKhamy  and  we  both  have 
the  honour  of  agreeing  with  the  renowned  Frederic.  ••  Where- 
fore/' faid  hey  *'  did  France  and  Spain  attack  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, who  had  given  them  no  offence,  and  over  whom  they  had 
no  right  of  control  i  Their  objcA  was,  the  deftru£tion  of  the' 
pmfitable  Engliih  commerce  with  Portugal,  and  the  attainment 
of  better  terms  from  England  in  return  for  their  ceffions  of  the 
conquefts  which  they  expe£Ud  to  make  in  Portugal.  But  is  it 
a  reafon  for  attacking  a  fovereign,  that  there  exifts  no  lawful 
reafon  ?  O  law  of  nations,  how  vain  and  ufclefs  is  thy  ftudy  1*' 

Vol.  L  Y  tioncd 
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CHAP,  tioned  in  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  the  army  con- 
fifted  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  and  the   fleet  of 


«76a.      eighteen  (hips  of  the  line.     On  the  7th  of  January, 
the  Englifli  armament  arrived  before  the  ifland  of 
Mai;tinico,  and  on  the  1 6th  they  eiFefted  their  land- 
ing at  Cas  Navire  without  any  lofs ;  but  they  had 
ftill  confiderable  difficulties  to  encounter.  The  ifland 
was  populous  and  opulent,  and  fupported  by  a  nu- 
merous well-armed  and  well-difciplined  militia,  pe« 
culiarly  qualified  for  the  fpecies  of  war  which  the 
country  permitted,  and  provided  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  regular  troops.     In  many  places  the  ifland 
was  interfefted  by  ravines  and  deep  ftream^,  nar- 
rowed into  defiles,  or  involved  in  woods  :  where  it 
was  more  open  and  prafticable,  batteries  were  pofted 
with  all  the  fliill  of  French  engineers,  who  had  been, 
ever  fince  the  firft  attempt  in  1759,  ftrengthening 
the  place,  in  expedlation  that  our  fuccefles  would 
induce  us  to  aflail  fo  valuable  a  fettlement.     Thefe 
works  were  moft  complete  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  Royal,  a  ftrong  town  which  defended  the  ap- 
proach to  St.  Herre  the   capital,   and   mtift  be 
conquered  before  we  proceeded  ag&inft  that  dty. 
Two  lofty  and  fteep. eminences,  called  Mome  Tor- 
tenfon  and  Mome  Gamier,  protefted  by  deep  ravines, 
overlooked  and  commanded  the  fortifications.  Thefe 
heights  were  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  which,  while 
they  were  retained,  fecured,  or  being  loft,  as  cer- 
tainly loft  the  city  and  citadel.     The  fea  was  upon 
the  right,  the  country  on  the  left,  and  the  emi- 
nences immediately  before  them,  of  which  Mome 
Tortenfon,  being  the  neareft,  muft,  from  its  pofi- 

tion,  be  firft  attacked.^    On  the  right,  a  body  of 

regular 
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regular  4rodJ>8  and  marine  was  ordered  to  ad-  chap; 
vaiice'along  (he  beach  td^rds  the  town,  which  lay  w— v^w 
in  the  lower  grounds  beyond  the  eminences.  *  A  ''^^*' 
thoufand  failors,  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  rowed 
clofe  to  affift  that  diviflon :  on  the  left,  the  light  in- 
fantry,  covered  by  artillery,  wef e  employed  to  turn 
the  enemy  on  that  fide  |  while  ^^hb  centi'es  eonfift- 
ing  of  the  grenadiers,  andfupported  by  the  fearmen 
dragging  along  the  cannon,  attacked  the  enemy*§ 
centre^  being  covered  by  the  feamen  afting  as  artillery 
from  batteries  which  had  been  &ce€ted  and  difpofed 
with  greatfkill  and  a£kivity.  The  general  having  madfe 
fuch  difpofitions,  the  troops  performed  thdr  parts 
with  equal  courage,  enterprise,  and  cSeGt  in  every 
point.  They  drove  the  enemy  from  poft  to  poft 
after  a  vigorous  conteft,  and  at  laft  made  themfelves 
matters  of  the  Morne.  The  enemy  fled  precipitate- 
ly, either  towards  the  town,  or  to  the  Morne  Gar- 
iiier.  This  fecond  eminence  was  as  ftrong  as  the 
firft,  and  much  higher ;  and  until  it  was  carried,  the 
town  could  not  be  reduced.  It  was  three  davs 
before  batteries  could  be  crefted,  and  other  difpofi* 
tions  made,  for  carrying  the  place.  While  the  Bri- 
tife  troops  were  preparing  thefe,  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy  defcended  from  the  hill,  and  fallied  from 
the  town  upon  the  advanced  pofts  of  the  Englifli. 
The  main  body  rufliing  forward  to  fupport  their 
countrymen,  not  only  repulfed  the  enemy,  but  pur- 
fued  them  paft  the  ravines,  afcended  the  hill  j  feized 
the  redoubts,  and  made  themfelves  completely  raaf- 
ter«  of  Morne  Gamier.  The  French  regular  troops 
efcaped  into  the  town,  and  the  militia  difperfed  into 
the  country.    The  fituation  which  commanded  the 

Y  2  town 
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town  and  citadel  being  now  poflefTed  by  the  Britiih^ 
as  foon  as  the  batteries  were  completed,  and  before 

yih^^\      they  began  to  play,  the  enemy  capitulated  on  the 

pituiatea.      4th  of  February* 

St.  Pierre  flill  remained  to  be  reduced.  This 
was  a  city  which,  though  not  fo  ftrong  as  Fort 
Royal,  might  hate  made  a  confiderable  refiflance, 
if  the  garrifon  had  been  proportioned  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  place  and  of  the  interjacent  country ;  but 
the  militia  were  quite  difheartened  and  fcattered : 
great  part  of  the  regulars  were  killed  or  taken  at 
Fort  Royal ;  the  planters  were  unwilling  that  their 
country  (hould  be  laid  wafte,  in  a  defence  which, 
from  the  late  and  former  fucceffes  of  the  Engliih, 
they  were  convinced  would  be  unavailing.  It  was 
therefore  agreed,  that  they  ihould  capitulate  for 
that  place  and  the  whole  ifland,  which  was  accord* 
ingly  furrendered  on  the  1 2th  of  February.  Mar- 
tinico,  Granada,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent's,  foon 
after  yielded  to  the  Britiih  arms.  This  important 
undertaking  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  the  next  which  we  have  to  record,  belongs  to 
his  fuccefibrs  in  the  condud  of  the  war. 

The  chief  advantage  expe£ked  by  France  from 
the  affiftance  of  Spain,  was  through  her  finances  and 
navy.  Aware  of  this  expeftation,  the  &itiih  mi* 
niftry  formed  their  plan  for  the  campaign  with  a 
view  to  thefe  objeds,  and  propofed  to  ftrike  a  blow 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  fhould  debili- 
tate and  exhauft  her  new  antagonift,  difappoint 
the  hopes  of  her  old  ene^iy,  and  compel  both  France 
and  Spain  to  fue  for  peace.    The  whole  navigation 

and  trade  of  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies  centred  in  the 

Havaonahi 
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Havannah ;  an  expedition»  therefore,  againft  this  im-  c  ha  p. 
portant  pofleffion  was  refol  ved  on,  as  foon  as  war  com-  ^^— ^-^-i^ 
menced.    It  was  both  a  bolder  and  a  wifer  plan  to  E,iJ^^ 
attack  the  centre  and  ftrong-holdof  our  enemy's  do-  ^^^ 
minions,  than  to  begin  with  a  place  of  lefs  copfe*  HimuMh. 
quence,  in  hopes  therel}y  of  gradually  attaining  the 
principal  conqueft.  In  the  war  with  Spain  which  com* 
menced  in  17399  we  had  begun  with  fubordinate  at^ 
tacks*    The  capture  of  Porto  Bello  did  not  enfi^re 
the  capture  of  Carthagena,  nor  would  the  capture  of 
Carthagena  have  enfured  the  command  of  the  Spa- 
niih  Weil  Indies.    The  conqueft  of  the  Havannah  Poiicyof 
would  intercept  the  e.iemy's  principal  refources,  and,  uki^  ^^ 
if  we  chofe  to  purfue  our  advances,  expofe  the  whole 
of  Spaniih  America.     The  aittempt  againft  Carthap 
gena  was  as  difficult  as  againft  the  Havannah*  Where 
the  danger  and  expence  of  two  objeds  were  equal, 
it  was  wifer  to  employ  them  upon  that  which,  if  at- 
tained, would  be  moft  advantageous.    The  policy 
of  lord  Bute  and  his  co-adjutors  in  this  undertak- 
ing, therefore,  as  war  minifters,  was  fuperior  to  the 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  colleagues. 

Such  an  enterprife  being   determined    on    by  ^^'^'*' 
miniftry,  we  are  next  to  view  their  ability  in  the 
commanders  which  they  chofe,  and  the  preparations 
which  they  made  for  carrying  the  ^lan  into  execu- 
^n.  A  very  powerful  armament  was  fitted  out;  ahd  ^ 

the  chief  command,  of  the  land-forces  was  beftow- 
ed  on  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  the  friend  and  military 
pupil  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  Admiral  Pococke, 
who  had  extended  the  naval  glory  and  political 
power  of  his  country  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  em- 
ployed to  command  the  fleet  for  humbling  our  ene- 
mies in  the  Weft.  Commodore  Keppel,  brother  to 
the  carl  of  Albemarle,  was  fecond  in  naval  command. 

y  3  Thus 
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^  ^flt  ^'  '^^^  adminiftration  regarded  not  only  the  Ikill  of  its 
principal  officers,  but  their  harmony,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  fetal  error  which  had  fo  povrerftilly  tended 
to  our  difcomfiture  at  Carthagena.  On  the  5th  of 
•  March  they  failed  from  Portfmouth  j  and  on  their  ar- 
rival  oflF  the  coaft  of  Hifpaniola,  w«re  reinforced 
4)ya  great  part  of  the  fleet  and  army  which  had  at- 
chieved  the  conqueft  of  Martinico  and  the  other 
O.ribbce  iflands.  TTiere  were  t\yd  routes  from 
Cape  Nichola  to  the  Havannah  ;  the  one  circuitous, 
to  the  fouth  of  Cuba,  between  that  ifland  and  Jamai- 
ca, round  by  Cape  St*  Antonio;  the  other  direft,  to 
the  north  of  Cuba,  by  the  old  Bahama  channel, 
The  firft  wa^  the  fafer,  but  tedious :  the  fecond, 
in  a  narrow  ftrait,  by  much  the  (horter,  but  hazard- 
ous. I'he  fuccefs  of  the  enterprife  depended  in  a 
great  degree  on  its  being  far  advanced  before  the 
•hurricane  feafon :  difpatch  was  therefore  a  veiy 
important  objeft.  The  feafon  of  the  year  was  not 
flormy,  and  it  was  thought  moft  advifable  to  take 
the  northern  route.  This  attempt  was  efteenied  bold, 
but  not  rafli  J  and  fo  admirable  were  the  difpofitions 
of  the  naval  commander,  in  fending  veffels  to  re- 
connoitre the  paffage,  and  dividing  the  armament 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fea,  that,  by  fa- 
vourablcnefs  of  weather,  with  whith  from  his 
knowlege  of  that  climate  and  fituation  he  had 
laid  his  account,  our  whole- force  in' nine  days 
paffed  through  this  ftrait,  feven  hundred  ntiles  in 
length,  without  the  fmalleft  interruption;  and  on 
the  fifth  of  June  arrived  before  the  place  of  thck 
deftination. 

niari  of  Cuba,  belonging  wholly  to  Spaing  is  by  far  (he 

•  largeft  ifland  in  the  Weft  fadies.    '  It  runs  fixmi  eaft 
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to  weft,  verging  towards  the  north-weft^  about  nlae  chap. 
hundred  miles  in  length  ;  irregular  in  breadth,  but  v,--^..^ 
at  an  average  about  one  hundred  miles.     Its  nomi«      '7^^* 
nal  capital  is  St.  J  ago,  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft ;'  but 
the  moft  important  place  for  fize,  ftrength,  popula* 
tion,  and  wealth,  is  the  Havannah.    The  harbour  The  Ha- 
of  this  city  is  entered  by  a  narrow  paffage,  about    ^° 
half  a  mile  in  length,  opening  into  a  large  bafon, 
which  diverges  into  three  fmaller  inlets,  capacious 
enough  both  in  extent  and  depth  to  contain  a  thou- 

land  of  the  largeft  fhips,  and  on  all  fides  fecured 
from  the  wind.     In  this  haven  the  rich  fleets  from 
the  various  Spanifh  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies 
and  Mexico  affemble,  before  they  fet  fail  for  Europe, 
The  Havannah,  a  rendezvous  of  fuch  wealth,  was 
itfelf  fo  flourifhing  and  opulent,  ,that  no  pains  were 
fpared  to  give  it  proportionate  fecurity.  The  narrow 
entrance  of  the  harbour  was  protected  on  the  eaft 
fide  by  a  very  ftrong  fort,  called  the  Moro,  on  a 
projeding  point  of  land  i  and  by  a  fort  called  Pun- 
tal,  on  the  weft,  which  joins  the  town  oppofite  the 
Moro  fort.     The  town  itfelf  is  furrounded  by  a 
ftrong  rampart,  with  baftions,  and  a  deep  ditch.  The 
Spanilh  navy  intended  for  the  Weft  Indies,  confift- 
ing  of  twenty  fail,  moftly  of  the  line,  were  at  this 
time  in  the  harbour  of  the  Havannah.     Though 
not  much  inferior  to  the  Britifli  in  maritin^  force, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  rifle  an  engagement }  but  in 
other  refpeds  made  many  able  difpofitions  for  dc«. 
fending  the  town.     Acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  har-. 
bour  they  laid  a  ftrong  boom,  behind  which  they 
funk  feveral  fliips.    The  Englifti  commanders  pro* 
pofed  to  bnd  on  the  eaftem  fide,  fo  as  to  be  able 

Y  4       ,  at 
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at  once  to  inVeft  the  Moro,  and  command  the  coun- 
try.     To  divert  the  enemy  from  attending  to  their 
«76*.      defign,  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  failed  to  the  weft* 

HafiMiS^*  ward.  While  the  enemy  were  attending  to  the 
motions  of  the  fleet,  our  troops,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
effeded  a  landing.  The  army  was  divided  into  two 
great  corps ;  the  chief  body  was  employed  againil 
Fort  Moro,  this  other  advanced  fouthwards  a  con* 
fiderable  way  into  the  inland  parts,  to  cover  the 
fiege,  and  fecure  our  watering  and  foraging 
parties,  and  on  that  fide  to  cut  off  the  enemy's 
intercourfe  with  die  country.  A  detachment  was 
pofted  under  colonel  Howe  to  the  weftward,  to 
create  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  the  principal  objedte, 
and  to  intercept  the  communication  with  the  country 
on  that  fide.  Thus  the  place  was  either  invefled  or 
blocked  on  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  wefl,  by  the  army  ; 
and  on  the  north,  by  the  fleet,  which  commanded 
the  fea. 

pifficDitiei.  Notwithflanding  this  maderly  difpofition,  the 
Britifh  had  ftiU  very  great  difficulties,  dangers,  and 
hardfhips  to  encounter.  The  fun  being  then  ver« 
deal,  the  heat  was  exceflive ;  water  was  to  be 
fetched  from  a  great  diflance,  over  paths  to  be  cut 
through  thick  woods,  and  the  cannon  was  to  be 
dragged  over  a  rough  and  rocky  fhore ;  but  fuch 
a  fpirit  diffufed  itfelf  over  the  whole  army,  and  fuch 
an  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  commanders, 
olficers,  foldiers,  and  faiiors,  that,  in  fpite  of  heat, 
thirfl,  iktigue,  and  the  enemy's  fire,  they  ereded 
batteries  againft  the  Moro.  The  enemy  not  only 
zStcd  on  the  defenfive,  but  on  the  fourth  week  of 
the  fiege  made  a  powerful  fally,  in  which  they  wer^ 

repulfed. 
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repulfed,  with  the  lofs  of  three  hundred  men.     Our  chap. 
fea-forces,  vfho  had  hitherto  afforded  every  afliflance  v,— Ai^ 
on  ihore  to  the  land-fervice,  on  the  1  ft  of  July  made      *7^** 
a  very  bold  attempt  from  their  own  element,  and 
opened  their  broadfides  with  a  terrible  fire  againft 
the  Moro.  As  it  was  impofSble,  however,  to  aft  from 
fea  upon  that  caftle,  without  being  alfo  expofed  to 
the  batteries  of  Puntal,  they  were  extremely  amiuyed 
from  both  garrifons,  and  at  length  obliged  to  defift 
from  their  cannonade.     Although  this  heroic  effort 
of  the  fhips  produced  little  effeft  on  the  north  fide, 
which  they  attacked,  yet  it  was  of  great  fervice  t<» 
the  land-befxegers  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Moro. 
While  the  defenders  of  the  garrifon  were  returning 
the  fire  of  the  fleet,  they  paid  muclv  lefs  attention 
than  ufual  to  our  land-batteries,  which  during  that 
time  did  confiderable  damage  to  their  works  j  but 
when  the  fea-attack  had  ceafed,  they  were  enabled 
to  return  to  their  operations  towards  the  land  with 
their  former  effeft:     The  conteft  was  carried  on 
with  extreme  perfeverance  and  obftinacy,  and  the 
event  feemed  very  doubtful.     While  affairs  were  in 
this  ftate,  the  principal  Britifh  battery  took  fire,  and 
was  unfortunately  confumed-    Sicknefs  now  becom- 
ing prevalent  in  this  fevere  fervice  and  deftruftive 
climate,  rendered  one  half  of  the  forces  unfit  for 
duty,  and  doubled  the  fatigue  of  the  other.     Th? 
want  of  frefh  provjflons  and  wholefome  water  in, 
creafed  the  difeaf^ps,  and  aggravated  th^  fufferings 
of  the  befiegers.    As  they  were  daily  more  exhaufl* 
ed,  and  the  feafon  advanced  towards  the  time  of 
the  hurrjcanes,  their  hopes  of  ultimate  fuccefs  be-» 

came  fainter.    Thofe  who  efcaped  the  dangerous 

2  fiege 
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fiegc  and  dreadful  climate,  expected  final  deftruftioq 
J."*       if  they  waited  till  the  tempeft  began.     From  North 
176*.      America  they  had  long  looked  for  reinforcements, 
but  none  arrived,     Oppreffed  with  thefe  diftreffes, 
the  commanders  endeavoured  to  re-animate  their 
troops.  The  enemy,  they  reprefented,  had  made  Sk 
mod  gallant  refiftance ;  and  were  Sparxiards  in  irii- 
Utan;  efforts  to  furpafs  Britons  ?  The  richeft  prize 
was  before  them,  which  Britifli  valour  and  perfe* 
verance  might  ftill  obtain.     Thefe  incitements  in-» 
fpiriting  the  heroic  brekfts  of  Britifh  foldiers  and 
failors  to  the  moft  aftonifhing  exertions,  new  bat-» 
teries  were  raifed.     They  now  filenced.the  cannon 
of  the  fort, '  beat  to  pieces  the  upper  works,  and 
made  a  lodgment  in  the  covered  way ;  hence  their 
hopes  of  fuccefs  revived.     At  this  time  the  Jamaica 
fleet  brought  them  a  fupply  of  provifions,  and  in 
a  few  days  they  were  fuccoured  by  a  ftrong  rein- 
forcement from  New  York.     Their  hopes  now  re- 
doubled :  but  a  new  difficulty  appeared  after  their 
lodgment  was  effe£ted,from  an  immenfe  ditch,  which 
was  cut  chiefly  in  the  folid  rock.  A  thin  ridge,  how- 
ever, had  been  left  to  flank  the  ditch  towards  the  fea  j 
this,  though  totally  uncovered,  the  miners  paffed  with- 
out fear,  and  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions in  the  wall.     The  governor  of  the  HavannaU 
feeing  that  the  Moro  muft  foon  fall,  unlefs  an  effort 
was  made  for  its  relief,  fent  a  great  body  acrofs  the 
harbour  on  the  22d  July  before  day-break,  to  attack 
our  polls  in  three  points ;  but  they  were  repulfed 
with  feverelofs.     Meanwhile  our  miners  advanced 
rapidly  in  their  operations  ;  a  part  of  the  wall  was 
blown  up,  the  ruins  £ell  into  the  ditch,  and  a  breach 

was 
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wa&:)eft,  whidi  the  e^gmeef  judging  -pradiciiUe^  chap* 

the    general  marched  at  the  he^td  of  his  tr<:>op9  ...i^^ 

to  attack,  mounted,  the  breach,  and  entered  the      '^^ 

fort.    The  enemy  made  a  brave  but  ineffcdnal.  re* 

(iilance;    the   gallant  commander   fell,  and  the 

Moro  was  taken  by  the  Bndih  troops.    No  time 

was  loft  in  improving  this  momentous  advantage. 

A  fecond  reinforcement  now  arrived,  which  ftili 

&rther  encouraged  the  exertions  of  our  armament; 

As '  the  Moro  commanded  the  whole  eaflern  part  of 

the  town^  the  hre  of  the  fort  was  turned  againft  the 

enemy ;  a  line  of  batteries  was  placed  from  the  fort 

along  the  *hill  on  the  extremity  of  which  it  ftood, 

and  another  line  was  erefted  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 

town.     On  the  loth  of  Auguft,  when  they  vttrt 

all  prepared  to  play,  the  general  informed  the  go* 

tvemor  by  a  meffage,  that,  knowing  the  irreiiftible 

force  of  the  attack  which  he  was  ready  to  make,  he 

fufpended  it,  in  order  to.  give  him  time  to  capitulate. 

The  governor  replied,  that   he  would  defend  the 

place  to  the  laft  extremity,    The  general  the  next 

morning  ordered  the  fire  to  commence  from  all  the 

batteries,  which,  after  playing  for  fix  hours  with  moft 

tremendous  effcft,  compelled  the  enemy  to  bang  out 

a  flag  of  truce.     A  capitulation  was  concluded;  afid  Capture, 

the  Englilh  troops  took  poffeffion  of  the  Havannah 

on  the  r4th  of  Auguft,  after  a  fiege  of  two  months 

and  nine  days.     The  conqueft  of  the  Havannah 

was  the  moft  important  exploit  atchieved  during 

the  war.      The  redu£Uon  of  fo  ftrong  a  fortrefs 

•was  an  arduous  military  enterprife;   the  "capture 

or  deftruftion  of  the    enemy's  fleet  was  a  very 

great  naval  viQory  j  the  plunder  taken,  airiouiit- 

ing 
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ing  to  three  millions  fterling,  was  a  moil  lacratiTe 
acquifition;  and  the  enemy  being  deprived  of  the 
chief  finews  of  war,  was  a  decifive  blow  that  com- 
pelled them  to  foe  for  peace. 

While  the  Englifh  efforts  were  fo  fucce&ful  againfl 
the  power  and  influence  of  Spain  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, flrenuous  and  fuccefsful  exertions  were  alfo 
made  in  the  Eaft.  As  foon  as  it  was  knowa 
that  hoftilities  had  commenced,  an  armament  equip* 
ped  at  Madras  failed  againft  Manilla,  the  chief  dty 
of  the  Philippine  Iflands.  The  expedition  appeared 
before  that  fettlement  on  the  23d  of  September, 
which,  after  a  (hort  and  vigorous  refiftance,  was  takea 
on  the  4th  of  O^oben  A  capitulation  was  offered 
for  ranfoming  the  place  at  four  millions  of  dollars, 
about  900,000 1.  fterling,  and  accepted.  An  Acca^ 
puico  ffiip,  valued  at  about  three  millions  of  dollars, 
was  foon  after  taken  in  thofe  feas. 

In  Europe,  a  yery  in^port^t  Spanifh  tre^ure  was 
obtained  by  th^  capture  of  the  Hermione,  from  Peru 
to  Cadiz,  by  two  Engliih  frigates  near  Cape  St.  Viiv 
cent's :  the  prize  was  eftimated  at  a  million  fterUngb 

Th^  ^ufbons  had  entertained  great  hopes  of 
fuccefs  and  advantage  in  their  war  with  Portugal ; 
and  at  firft  their  expedations  appeared  likely  to  be 
realized.  Their  declared  obje£^  was,  to  exclude  the 
Engliih  from  the  military  and  commercial  yfe  of  the 
Ponuguefe  ports,  efpecially  Qporto  and  liibon,  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  reforted }  and  to  this  their 
efforts  were  chiefly  dired:ed^  They  planned  theinva- 
iionin  three  divifions:  the  firft,  ii\  the  north  of  Portu- 
galy  between  the  Minho  and  the  Doura  ^  the  fecond, 
in  the  middle,  between  th^  I>ouro  vx4  the  Tagus.; 

and 
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and  the  third,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Tagiis,  to  co-  c  ha.  p. 
operate  on  that  fide  with  the  middle  corps  in  its  at«-  v^.^^^ 
tempt  upon  Lilbon.    The  northern  divifion,  under      ''^*- 
the  marquis  de  Sarria,  commenced  hoftilities ;  en« 
tered  the  PortugueTe  province  of  Traeos  Montes^ 
and  invefted  Miranda,  the  capital  of  that  diftrift* 
This  city  might  have  made  a  vigorous  defence, 
hut  very  unfortunately  a  powder  magazine  blew 
up  by  accident,  the  fortifications  were  ruined,  and 
the  Spaniards,  before  they  had  raifed  their  firfl 
battery,  marched  into  the  town  by  the  breaches  in 
thewsdL  Before  the  end  of  May ,  they  had  made  fuch  ifiyi^ 
progrefs,  that  Oporto  was  in  imminent  danger;  and 
the  £ngli(h  admiralty,  under  the  apprehenfion  of  its 
capture,  prepared  tranfports  to  carry  oflF  Britifli  ef- 
feds*     The  Portuguefe  peafants,  inftigated  and  di- 
refted  by  fome  Engliih  officers,  arming  themfelves, 
took  pofleifion  of  a  defile  through  which  the  ene- 
my muft  neceflarily  pals,  drove  them  back,  and 
thereby  checked  thdr  progrels  upon  that  fide.  The  ^^^ 
middle  divifion  of  the  Spaniards  entered  Portugal  Sptoiardi. 
by  Beira,  and  laid  fiege  to  Almeyda,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Spain.    This  city  made  a  gallant  refiftance ; 
but  the  Spaniards  bdng  joined  by  the  greater  part 
of  their  northern  army,  and  by  eight  thoufand  auxi* 
liaries,  compelled  it  to  capitulate  on  the  25th  of 
Auguft.     After  this  capture,  the  Spaniards  made 
themfelves  matters  of  the  greater  part  of  tne  pro- 
vince of  Beira,  as  far  as  the  Tagus,  and  even  Lifbon  • 
itfelf  was  in  danger. 

At  this  juncture  a  body  of  troops  arrived  firom  Amtx  of 
England  under  the  command  of  brigadier-general  ^p^ 
Burgoyne ;  and  count  La  Lippe,  a  German  officer 

of 
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o  nr  A  P.  of  great  celebrity,  was^  placed  at  the  head  of  tile 
V  ^  ^._-  tire  forces*  Early  in  the  campaign  the  court  of 
1761.  Lifbon  had  not  paid  the  proper  and  prudent  attecM 
tion  to  the  advice  of  the  Britifli  ambaiTador  and  of- 
jBcers^  but,  taught  by  their  mifcartiages,  and  iniIu-< 
enced  by  the  pevfuaikms  of  LaLippe,  they  now  adopt- 
ed a  different  line  of  condud.  The  Portuguefe  and 
£ngll{h  cotnmanders,  having  in  concert  invefti^ated 
the  ftate  of  a£Baiirs,  adopted  a  plan  of  military  policy 
very  frequently  fuccefsful.  The  moft  cfFcftual 
tneafurc  of  defenlive  war,  they  concluded  to  be  of* 
lenfive  operations.  Hiilory  informed  them,  that  the 
beft  ftiode  of  relieving  a  country  from  invafion,  was 
by  invading  the  country  of  the  enemy.  The  third 
body  of  Spaniards  deftined  for  fouthem  Portugal, 
was  ftill  in  Spaniih  Eftremadura.  Should  it  eSe€k 
a  jundion  with  the  army  in  Beira,  it  Was  probable 
that  the  whole  would  overwhelm  the  Portuguefe 
and  their  auxiliaries.  While  La  Lippe  himfelf 
watdhed  the  motions  of  the  middle  army,  he  fent 
general  Burgoyne  into  Spain  againft  the  other, 
pofted  at  Valentia  d'  Alcantara  *,  whfere  they  alfo 
underftood  the  enemy  had  confiderable  magazines. 
Burgoyne,  by  a  forced  march  of  five  days,  arrived  at 
Valentia,  furprifed  the  Spanifh  troops,  defeated 
them,  deftroyed  one  of  the  beft  regiments  in  their 
fervice*  and  took  many  prifoners,  incldding  their 
principal  officers  and  the  general-  Though  the 
Britifh  were  difappointed  in  their  expeftation  of 
finding  magazines  in  this  place,  yet  their  fuccefs 

♦  Not  the  great  dty  of  Valentia,  which  is  in  an  oppofite  part 
part  of  the  kingdom* 

produced 
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ptoduced  a  very  important  change  in  the  afped  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  campaign.     It  not  only  prevented  the  invafion  ^—p -v?-^i»^ 
of  Portugal  on  that  fide,  but  difconterted  the  plaa      '^^*' 
of  the  mam  army ;  whidh  was,  to  crofs  the  Tagus 
from  peu'a,  a  mountainous  country,  to  Alentejo^ 
an  open  champaign  country,  where  their  cavalry, 
in  which  their  chief  fofce  confifled,  could  aft  with 
the  full  effeft.     The  chief  Bourbon  army  ftill  con- 
tinued  to  attempt  the  paflfage  of  the  Tagus,  to  the 
banks  of  which  they  were  now  advanced.  La  Lippe 
and  Burgoyne,  by  very  aftive  and  ikilful  efforts, 
prevented  them  from  effefting  their  purpofe.     Bur- 
goyne being  pofted  at  Villa  Velha,  on  the  fouthern 
bank  of  the  river,  where  the  Spaniards  occupied  the 
oppolite  fide,  obferving  their  camp  was  not  guard- 
ed with  military  vigilance,  and  that  their  flank  and 
rear  were  uncovered,  determined  to  attack  them  by 
furprife.      Accordingly,  fording  the  river  in  the  s?a. 
night  of  Ofi:ober  the  6th,  he  attacked  them  on  the  "wLJ.  ^* 
flank,  while  colonel  Lee  aflaulted  them  on  the  rear, 
and  defeated  them  with  great  flaughter.     This  vic- 
tory, which  at  another  time  of  the  year  might  have 
been  attended  only  with  temporary  advantages, 
from  the  advanced  feafon  proved  dedfive.     Great 
rains  fallirg,  and  winter  approaching,  the  enemy^ 
having  feized  no  pofts  fit  for  winter  quarters,  eva- 
cuated Eilremadura,  and  returned  to  the  frontiers  of 
SpaJh,  Thus,  after  partial  fuccefs,  they  were  entirety 
defeated  in  the  great  objeft  of  the  campaign ;  and  the 
unjufl  ambition,  which  had  ftimulated  the  Bourbons 
to  war  with  Portugal,  ended  in  difappointment,  and 

difafter  to  themfelvesr 

In 
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In  winter  1761-2,  at  a  time  when  thd  kiilg  of 
Pruffia's  affairs  appeared  to  be  at  the  lowed  ebb, 
1762.      and  when^  from  the  events  of  the  preceding  cam- 
w^iL^     paign  and  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  little  doubt 
was  entertained  that>  in  the  enfuing  fummer,  the 
combined  parties  would  attain  their  object  in  the  dif- 
memberment  of  his  dominions,  an  event  took  place 
which  made  a  total  change  in  the  fituation  of  the  con- 
iti^brth  of  tending  parties.    This  was  the  death  of  the  emprefs 
^»»®*-        Elizabeth  of  Ruffia,  the  zealous  friend  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Frederic, 
on  the  ad  of  January  i  y62.    Elizabeth's  enmity  to 
the  Pruflian  king  in  fome  degree  arofe  from  refent* 
ment,  but  was  much  more  the  refult  of  ambitioui 
policy.     By  conquering  Pruflia,  in  addition  to  the 
extent  of  coaft  which  (he  already  poflefied  on  the 
Baltic,  (he  would  have .  the  means  of  becoming  a 
very  great  maritime  power,  the  firft  objeft  of  the 
Ruffian  fovereign  fmce  czar  Peter  the  Great.    She 
would  alfo  open  the  way  to  an  irreiiHible  power 
in  Poland,  and  be  able  to   over-awe  Denmark, 
and  her  ancient  rival  Sweden;  but  if  the  power  of 
the  king  of  Pruflia  continued  endre,  thefe  great  ob- 
je£b  could  not  be  attained.    Peter,  her  heir,  was 
partial  to  the  king  of  Pruifia ;  and,  as  we  have  feen, 
ufed  his  influence,  in  1758,  to  call  off  the  Ruf- 
fians.    On  his  acceifion  to  the  throne,  ht  imme^ 

♦ 

diately  concluded  a  peace  and  an  alliance  with  Pruf- 
.  fia ;  and  the  Ruffian  army  in  a  fhort'time  joined  the 
6«oarsbte  troops  of  Fredcrfc  againfl  Auftria.  At  this  time, 
Sweden,  which  had  been  principally  dire£ted  by 
Ruffia,  alfo  made  peace  with  the  Pruflian  king.  This 
was  a  moft  unexpeded  revolution  in  Fredericks  fa- 

vour, 
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vour,  as  it  left  him,  now  fupported  by  RuiEa,  to 
contend  with  Auftria  only. 

A  treaty  had  been  annually  renewed  between  Bri- 
tain and  Pruffia,  by  which  they  engaged  not  to  con- 
clude a  peace  without  mutual  confent ;  and  this  year 
the  Britifli  government  refufed  the  renewal.  Fre- 
deric exclaimed  bitterly  againfl  this  condu^  as  a 
breach  of  faith  *,  but  without  reafon :  the  en- 
gagement being  expired,  its  renewal  was  no  longer 
a  qudlion  of  juftice,  but  of  policy.  When  the  king 
of  Pruffia  was  prefTed  by  a  combination  of  enemies, 
it  became  neceffary  for  Britain  to  fupport  him  in 
order  to  preferve  the  balance  of  power,  but  now  he 
was  more  than  a  match  for  his  enemies.  Though  it 
was  our  intereft  to  prevent  him  from  being  over- 
whelmed, we  had  no  intereft  in  promoting  his  ambi- 
tion; the  war  in  Germany,  therefore,  was  continued, 
not  to  fupport  Frederic,  but  to  oppofe  France. 

The  French  were  in  poffeffion  of  Caffel,  and  Operations 
great  part  of  Weilphalia.  Marshal  Broglio  was  now  FefdinaDd^ 
difplaced  from  the  command ;  the  prince  de  Sou- 
bife  fucceeded  to  his  employment  of  general  in  chief, 
and  marfhal  d'Eftrees  was  fecond  in  command.  The 
French  this  year  maintained  only  one  army  in  Ger- 
many, with  a  referve  under  the  prince  of  Conde, 
to  cover  the  Lower  Rhine ;  and  their  objeft,  as 
in  the  former  year,  was  to  penetrate  into  Hano- 
ver. Prince  Ferdinand's  purpofe  was  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  the  preceding  campaign,  to  difpoffefs  the 
enemy  of  their  conquefts,  and  drive  them  out  of 
Germany.    He  fent  the  hereditary  prince  to  oppofe 

♦  Sec  his  Seven-years  War— winter  1 761-2. 

Vol.  I.  Z  Conde, 
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c  "^  P-    Conde,   while   he   hiiiifelf  formed  his   mcafurcs 
againft  the  main  army.    The  French,  at  the  openr 
ing  of  the  campaign,  were  ftrongly   ported    on 
the  frontiers  of  Hefle  at  a  place  called  Graebeftdn; 
and,  trufting  to  their  pofition,  apprehended  no  at- 
tack from  prince  Ferdinand,     The  prince,  however, 
made  a  general  aiTault  upon  the  camp  on  the  4th 
of  July ;  in  which,  by  his  (kill  and  intrepidity,  the 
valour  of  his  whole  army,  and  particularly  the  cou- 
rage and  aftivity  of  the  marquis  of  Granby,  he 
gained  fo  great  a  vidlory,  as  to  give  him  a  decided 
fuperiority  through  the  whole  campaign.     Every 
meafure  of  prince  Ferdinand  was  part  of  a  well-di- 
gefted  and  arranged  plan ;  fo  that  when  fuccefsful, 
he  was  able  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  his  advantage. 
Ix)rd  Granby  and  lord  Frederic  Cavendifh  were  fent 
forward  in  purfuit  of  a  numerous  body  of  French 
that  were  flationed  at  Horn,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
communication  between  the  main  army  and  Frank- 
Atchieve-     fort.     Thc  Englifli  commanders  attacked  the  enemy 
Granby  and   with  fuch  vigour  ou  the  6th  of  July,  that  though 
ir(K)pj7 '      they  defended  themfelves  valiantly,  they  were  de- 
feated and  routed.      By  this   viftoly,   the  inter- 
courfe  with'  their  magazines  at  Frankfort  was  en- 
tirely intercepted;    and  they  now   found  it   ne- 
cefTary  to  evacuate  Gottingen.     Prince  Ferdinand 
attacked  prince  Xavier,  who  commanded  the  Saxon 
auxiliaries  in  the  French,  pay  at  the  Fulda,  and  de- 
feated him ;  but  marfhal  d^Eftrees  coming  to  his 
fupport,  faved  him  from  utter  deftrudion.    The 
French  generals,   being  ftraitened  for  proyifions 
and  hard  prefled  on  every  fide,  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  call  the  prince  of  Conde  to  their  affifl- 
2  ance. 
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ance.   The  hereditary  prince,  finding  that  the  re-  c  h  a  p. 
ferves  of  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  join  the  main  v^.^./^*.^ 
army,  made  difpofitions  for  obftrufting  their  pro-       '7fi»- 
grefs.     Prince  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  bring  the  Socceft  ©f 
French  to  battle  before  the  junftion  could  be  et- 
fefted,  and  propofed  to  ford  the  Fulda  and  make 
a  general  attack  on  the  8th  of  Auguft ;  but,  im- 
menfe  rains  having  fallen,  the  river  was  impaffable. 
The  general  of  the  allies  fent  his  fecond  nephew, 
prince  Frederic  of  Brunfwic,  towards  Caffel,  with  a 
view  to  blockade  that  place.     The  hereditary  prince 
watched  the  prince  of  Conde  fo  clofely,  that  he 
could  not  advance  to  join  the  main  army ;  and  the 
prince  de  Soubife,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  retreat 
to  join  the  referves.     The  hereditary  prince,  on  the 
30th  of  Auguft,  attacked  a  body  of  French,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  a  detachment ;  but  foon  found 
that  it  was  the  vanguard  of  Soubife's  army.     His 
ferene  highnefs  defended  himfelf  with  his  ufual  con- 
duft  and  intrepidity ;  but,  being  preffed  by  fuperi- 
ority  of  numbers,  and  dangeroufly  wounded,  his 
troops  were  obliged  to  give  way.     This  misfortune 
for  a  time  difconcerted  prince  Ferdinand's  plan;  but 
having  with  the  utmoft  difpatch  colleded  the  routed 
forces,  he  again  prepared  to  afl:  on  the  ofFenfive ; 
and  prince  Soubife,  to  avoid  an  engagement,  retired. 
Prince  Ferdinand's  army  being  now  between  the 
French  and  Caflfel,  prince  Frederic  regularly  in- 
vefted  that  city  on  the  15th  of  Odober,  and  on  the  The  enemy 
7th  ofNovember,  it  furrendered  by  capitulation,  and  from^cw" 
the  whole  of  Hefle  was  recovered.  Thus,  in  the  cam-  ="»y- 
paign  of  1 762,  the  French,  who  had  proje&ed  to 
conquer  Hanover,  were,  by  the  (kill  and  courage  of 

Z  2  prince 
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prince  Ferdinand,  the  hereditary  prince,  and  lord 
Granby,  driven  from  their  former  conquefts* 

The  king  of  Pruffia,  inftead  of  being  obliged  to 
aft  on  the  defenfive,  was  now  enabled  to  refume  of- 
fenfive  operations.  His  objefl:  was,  to  recover  Silefia, 
compel  marfhal  Daun,  who  was  ported  there,  to  re- 
tire to  Bohemia,  and  afterwards  to  reinforce  prince 
Henry  (now  in  Saxony  J,  and  a  fecond  time  con- 
quer that  eleftorate.  To  diftraft  the  attention  of 
marfhal  Daun,  he  employed  a  body  of  troops  to 
afSft  the  Tartars,  whom  he  had  inftigated  to  haraft 
Hungary  and  Moravia.  In  June,  Frederic  being 
jomed  by  the  Ruffians,  made  great  advances,  and, 
without  any  regular  battle,  obliged  marlhal  Daun 
to  abandon  very  ilrong  pofts  in  Silefia,  to  retire  to 
the  extremities  of  that  country,  and  leave  Schweidnitz 
entirely  uncovered.  With  his  Ruffian  auxiliaries 
Frederic  now  prepared  to  inveft  that  city,  and  a 
confiderable  body  of  thofe  allies  ravaged  Bohemia ; 
when  a  very  unexpeSed  and  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion threatened  to  overturn  his  plan  of  operations. 

Peter  III.  no  fooner  afcended  the  throne  of  Ruf- 
fia,  than  he  fhewed  that  he  had  fallen  into  one  of 
the  mofl  fatal  errors  which  a  fovereign  of  ordinary 
capacity  can  commit :  this  was,  the  adoption  of 
the  example  of  a  very  able  and  extraordinary  ruler 
for  the  model  of  his  condudl.  Peter,  indeed,  chofe 
two  very  great  men  for  his  patterns ;  his  grandfather 
czar  Peter  the  Great,  in  civil  and  political ;  and  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  in  military  departments.  The  go- 
vernment of  Ruflia,  abfolutely  defpotic,  is,  from 
this  very  defpotifm,  the  moil  infecure  to  its  holder, 
unlefs  he  has  the  policy  to  conciliitc  the  affisfkions  of 

its 
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its  fupporters.     Fear  being  the  principle  of  a  defpo-  c  ha  p. 
tic  government,  its  mod  effe£tual  props  are  gloomy  ^^.-^^ 
fuperftition  and  military  force ;  accordingly  in  Ruflia,      » 76»* 
priefts  and  foldiers  vrere  the  chief  ftays  of  the  empe- 
ror's authority,  and  with  both  thefe  bodies  Peter  im- 
prudently contended*    He  began,  like  Peter  L,  with 
oppofing  the  exorbitant  prctenfions  of  the  Ruffian 
clergy,  and  ventured  to  appropriate  their  poffeffions 
to  the  public  revenue.     The  Ruffians  were  the  flaves 
of  the  moft  abjeft  fuperftition  that  could  enchain 
ignorant  minds,    and  valued    their  priefts   more- 
than  their  monarch.     The  extraordinary  qualities 
of  the  firft  Peter,  and  the  benefits  accruing  from 
them  to  the  country,  had  given  to  him  a  fuperiority 
over  any  of  their  clergy,  even  in  the  eftimation 
of  the  bigoted  barbarians  whom  he  governed  ;  but 
in  the  charafter  of  his  grandfon,  there  was  no- 
thing which  would  excite  fuch  veneration,  or  confer 
fuch  influence.     The  boundlefs  admiration  of  Peter 
for  the  king  of  Pruffia  extended  to  the  adoption  of 
his  religious  opinions,  and  operated  in  a  line  of 
conduft  which  that  king  was  too  wife  to  purfue,. 
He  interfered  with  the  inftitutions  that  were  vene- 
rated by  his  people,  and  obftrufted  rites  and  cere- 
monies, whichj  however  trivial  in  themfelves,  no- 
wife  governor  will  interrupt  when  aflbciated  by  his 
fiibjefts  with  religious   doftrines  and  fcntiments. 
Defirous  of  innovation,  but  narrow  in  underftand- 
ing,  he  purfued  it  in  objefts  commenfurate  to  the 
Kttlenefs  of  his  own  mind.     He  propofed  changes  in 
the  drefs  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  ecclefiaftics 
fliould  no  longer,  as  before,  be  diftinguifhed  by 
beards.    To  this  momentous  change  he  added  alfo 

Z  3  fom< 
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,^"l^^  fomc  new  regulations  about  images  and  pi&ures  in 
1762.  churches.  From  this  attack  upon  the  beards  of  the 
living,  and  the  pi£lures  of  the  deceafed,  together  with 
various  other  alterations,  his  fubjeds  apprehended 
their  prince  to  be  a  heretic,  if  not  an  infidel.  In  the 
feizure  of  the  revenues,  however,  the  clergy  found  the 
moft  dangerous  apoftacy  from  the  purity  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  regarded  his  reforms  with  dread 
and  refentment :  with  them  alfo  the  other  powerful 
body,  the  army,  concurred  in  difcontent.  The 
fam^  admiration  of  the  king  of  Pruiiia  made  Peter 
extravagantly  fond  of  his  military  difcipline ;  and 
being  a  native  of  Holftein,  he  was  farther  induced 
to  this  preference  by  a  national  partiality.  He  was 
evidently  moil  attached  to  the  German  guards,  in 
preference  to  the  native  Ruilians.  He  himfelf  wore 
the  PruiQan  uniform,  and  obliged  his  foldiers  to 
adopt  that  drefs,  and  abandon  the  modes  with  which 
in  their  nunds  the  glory  of  Ruflia  was  aiTociated : 
in  fhort,  he  difgufled  the  Ruflian  army.  The  king 
of  Prulfia  forefaw  the  dangers  of  his  ally  from  thefe 
precipitate  changes,  and  frequently,  by  private  let- 
ters and  meflengerSjCndeavoured  to  difluade him  from 
perfifting  in  his  prefent  condud ;  his  difluafives, 
however,  were  unavailing.  Meanwhile  Peter  v^ 
preparing  to  go  to  war  with  Denmark,  on  ac- 
count of  a  difpute  between  that  country  and  Hol- 
ftein in  which  Ruflla  had  no  concern.  This  pro- 
jed  increafed  the  difaifedion  of  his  fubjefts,  who 
confidered  themfelves  as  facrificed  to  German  in- 
terefts,  and  a  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  his  go- 
Yemment.     As  Peter  had  alienated  the  affedions  of 

his  fubjeds,  he  had  long  loft  thofe  of  his  own  fa- 
mily. 
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mily.     His  wife  Catharine,  a  princefs  of  the  houfe  chap. 
of  Anhait  Zerbft,  was  a  woman  of  powerful  un-  ■_  /-^» 
derftandinc[  and  boundlefs  ambition*.     Prone  to       '76». 
the  gallantry  fo  prevalent  at  the  diffolute  court  of  the 
voluptuous  Elizabeth,  her  love  of  pleafure  was  fe- 
condary  to  her  love  of  power:  her  moft  diftinguifhed 
favourites  were  paramours  of  fuch  talents  and  qua- 
lities as  could  well  promote  great  defigns.     For  the 
laft  feven  years  of  Elizabeth's  rdgn,  Peter  and  flic 
had  rarely  cohabited ;  eadi  was  occupied  with  their 
refpe£tive  intrigues.     Catharine,  teo  able  and  pru- 
dent to  negleft  appearances,  was  fomewhat  atten- 
tive to  concealment;  while  Peter,  from  the  filly  va- 
nity of  a  weak  underftanding,  was  oftentatious  in 
the  difplay  of  amours.     He  lived  openly  with  the 
countefs  of  Woronzoff;  and  was  even  fufpeded^to 
intisnd  confining  the  emprefs,  and  raifing  his  courte- 
zan to  the  throne.    The  principal  nobles  and  chief 
officers  of  the  ftace  and  army  formed  a  combination 
todepofe  a  prince,  who  was  hated  for  his  condud,  and 
defpifed  for  his  incapacity.     So  little  was  the  czar 
informed  refpeding  his  moft  momentous  interefls^ 
that  the  ^onfpiracy  became  general,  and  the  clergy 
were  met  for  his  depofition,  before  he  knew  that  fuch 
a  flep  had  been  projeded.   Catharine,  underftanding  Reroiudoa 
that  the  defign  was  declared,  immediately  wrote  to  *"^**^** 
Peterfburgh,  and  harangued  the  guards,  who  unani- 
mouily  declared  Peter  depofed,  and  the  emprefs  in- 
dependent fovereign  of  Ruffia.     This  ad  being  ap- 
plauded by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  Catharme,  at 
the  head  of  her  troops,  marched  towards  a  country. 

*  See  Memoirt  of  Catharine  II. 
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feat  in  which  Peter  refided.  The  weak  and  timid 
prince,  being  informed  that  he  was  no  longer  emperor 
of  Ruflia,  quickly  wrote  letters  renomicing  the  fove- 
reignty,  and  requefted  leave  to  retire  to  his  native 
Holftein  with  his  miftrefs;  but  this  leave  was  denied. 
He  was  farther  intimidated  to  fign  a  paper,  declaring 
his  incapacity  for  government,  the  weaknefs  and 
folly  of  his  adminifltration,  and  the  neceffity  of  his 
Death  of  depofition  :  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  in  a 
few  days,  on  the  6th  of  July,  he  died  of  what  was 
called  an  haemorrhoidal  colic,  the  caufes  and  fymp- 
toms  of  which  it  belongs  not  to  this  hiftory  to 
inveftigate. 

Having  afcended  thie  throne  of  Ruffia,  Catharine 
fearing  that  the  Pruffian  king  might  prevail  on 
the  Ruffian  troops  who  ferved  in  his  arrtly  to  de- 
clare in  favour  of  Peter,  ordered  them  to  widi- 
draw  from  Silefia  into  Poland.  Frederic,  con- 
trary  to  her  apprehenfions,  made  no  oppofition  to 
their  departure ;  he  only  requefted  that  it  might 
be  deferred  foj"  three  days,  to  which  the  gencr 
ral  very  readily  confented.  The  Auftrian  com- 
manders were  ignorant  of  the  revolution  in  Ruffia. 
Frederic,  trufting  to  their  conviftion  that  the  Ruf- 
fians were  co-operating  with  him,  attacked  Marihal 
Daun,  compelled  him  to  retire,  and  by  this  means 
rendered  the  fiege  of  Schweidnitz  ftill  pra£ticable. 
Though  he  was  now  deprived  of  auxiliaries,  be  in- 
vefted  the  town  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  foon 
compelled  it  to  furrender.  In  Saxony  prince  Henry 
had  been  no  lefs  fuccefsful,  when,  towards  the  cloie 
of  the  campaign,  he  was  reinforced  by  his  royal 
brother;  and  all  the  conquefts  that  he  had  atchieved 

in 
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in  that  country  early  in  the  war,  and  •  loft  the  laft  chap. 
campaign,  were  completely  recovered.  ^.-— .,— ^ 

In  the  internal  hiftory  of  England  the  moft  ma-  't^*- 
terial  event  which  happened  this  fummer,  was  the  prince  of 
birth  of  a  fon  and  heir  to  their  majefties.  On  the  ^****" 
1 2th  of  Auguft,  between  feven  and  eight  in  the 
morning,  the  qu^n  was  fafely  delivered  of  a  prince. 
Juft  after  this  important  acceffion  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily was  announced,  the'  treafures  of  the  captured 
fliip  Herraione,  drawn  in  waggons,  and-  efcorted  by 
troops  from  Portfmouth  to  London,  entered  St. 
James's  ftreet  in  a  grand  proceffion.  His  majefty  and 
the  nobility  went  to  the  palace  windows,  and  joined 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  people  on  two  fuch  joy- 
ful occafions.  The  young  prince,  from  his  birth 
eleftoral  prince  of  Brunfwic  Luneburg,  duke  of 
Cornwall  and  Rothfay,  earl  of  Carrick,  baron  of 
Renfrew,  lord  of  the  Ifles,  and  great  fteward  of 
Scotland,  was,  on  the  17th,  by  letters  patent  under 
the  feal  of  Great  Britain,  created  prince  of  Wales 
and  earl  of  Chefter.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
the  anniverfary  of  the  royal  marriage,  his  highnefe 
was  chriftencd  by  his  grace  the  archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz  being  godfathers,  and  the 
princefs  dowager  godmother.  The  young  prince 
was  named  George  Auguftus  Frederic- 

The  court  of  France,  in  the  events  of  this  cam-  The  be!R- 
paign,    found   that   the    expeftations    which   had  frml^^itlir 
been  formed  from   the  family  compaft  were  en-  i»-^'^»<^ '^'f- 
tirely  difappointed.      Spain  faw   that  her  interfe- 
rence to  affift  the  principal  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons, inllead  of  producing  the  defired  eflt/dt  to  her 

ally. 
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c  H  A  p«  ally,  was  Involving  herfelf  in  fimilar  difafters  and 
-u^,-^^'  humiliation.    They  both  began  to  wiih  fincerdy  for 
*?**•      peace,  and  were  in  a  difpofition  to  purchafe  it  by 
very  great  conceilions*    In  Britain,  changes  had 
taken  place  which  rendered  the  re^eftabliflunent  of 
tranquillity  much  lefs  difficult.      From  the  com- 
mencement  of 'his   adminiltration,    the    earl   of 
Bute  had  (hewn  a  difpofition  to  procure  peace, 
as  foon  as  it  could  be  concluded  with  found  po« 
licy  and  national  honour ;  and,  though  patriotifm 
may  have  had  its  ihare  in  exciting  this  defire,  yet 
there  were  other  caufes  which  no  doubt  co-ope* 
rated.    Thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  chara£):er  of 
the  Bute  adminiftration,  the  ftate  of  parties,  and  of 
c^minautA  the  public  mind.    The  earl  of  Bute  had  for  fome 
#f  k!dBate  months  been  jfirft  lord  of  the  treafury,   and  the 
greater  number  of  whigs  had  either  been  difmijOfed, 
or  reflgned;  fo  that  there  was  a  formidable  con- 
federatfy  hoftile  to  the  prefent  minifter*    A  lefs  nu- 
merous but  more  able  body,  headed  by  Mr.  Fitt, 
without  coalefdng  with  the  Newcaftle  party,  was 
adverfe  to  the  miniftry.    From  the  known  attach- 
ment of  his  majefty  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  that  noble- 
man was  accounted  the  private  and  confidential 
friend  of  the  king.     Being  decorated  with  honours 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  and  foon  after 
promoted  to  high  office,  which  was  not  in  the  pub- 
lic eftimation  conferred  upon  his  political  talents 
and  virtues,  he  was  generally  efteemed  and  ftyled 
the  royal  favourite.    Though  his  majefty  himfelf 
propofed  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  wifdom  and 
virtue,  and  not  by  party,  yet  that  was  thought  to 
be  far  from  lord  Bute's  ob]e6L    Since,  by  the  ap- 
pointment 
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pointment  of  him  and  his  friends,  the  nation  did  not  chap. 
conceive  that  there  was  an  acceSion  of  wifdom  or  _I!L^. 
virtue  to  his  majefty's  counfels ;  and  fince  thdr  rUe  1^ 
was  imputed  to  private  favour  and  not  public  merit, 
it  was  apprehended  that  the  projeA  of  the  minifter 
was  to  govern  by  what  his  opponents  called  a  fyftem 
of  mere  court  favourittfm.  The  fuppofed  operation 
of  this  plan  was  exhibited  with  great  force  and  elo- 
quence, both  by  fpeakers  in  parliament  and  political 
writers  *.  The  deportment  of  Bute  was  by  no 
means  fuch  as  tended  to  cbunterad  this  unpopularity. 
Notwithftanc&ng  his  erudition  and  knowledge,  he 
had  imbibed  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  a  Scottifh 
chkftain.  With  exemplary  morals,  he  was  referved 
and  haughty  in  his  manners,  and  in  that  refpeft  as 
different  from  the  frank  affable  duke  of  Newcaltle, 
as  in  point  of  abilities  from  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was,  bo- 
lides, charged  by  the  whigs  with  being  the  friend 
of  arbitrary  power.  In  his  appointment  to  fubordi- 
nate  offices,  he  had  frequently  removed  Engliihmen 
of  known  and  refpe£table  eharafters,  to  make  room 
for  Scotchmen,  who,  however  refpeClable,  were  not 
known,  and  were  prefumed  to  be  the  abettors  of  ar- 
bitrary power;  and  this  partiality  increafed  the  popu- 
lar fjsrment.  The  whig  party  had  been  uniformly 
conneded  with  the  monied  intereft,  and  Pitt  poifefled 
the  moil  unlimited  confidence  of  that  important  body 
of  men.  The  fupplies  of  the  current  year  had  been 
raifed  while  the  duke  of  Newcaflle  was  at  the  head 

*  The  fubftancc  and  fpirit  of  all  that  wzi  faid,  or  perhaps 
could  be  faid,  upon  this  fubjedl,  may  be  fccn  iu  Mr.  Burke't 
celebrated  pamphlet  on  the  Difcontcnts^  poblifhcd  in  the  Graf- 
Ion  adnuniftration. 
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of  the  treafiiry.  On  lard  Bute  they  had  no  reliance  ; 
and  in  the  year  which  was  to  follow,  the  capitalifts  were 
more  likely  to  obftruft  than  to  facilitate  the  fuppUes. 
A  great  hoft  of  oppofition,  though  in  two  divifions 
yet  one  in  enmity  to  the  minifter,  appeared  ready  to 
attack  him  when  parliament  ihould  be  afiembled.  So 
thwarted  and  obftrufted,  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
the  force  and  fuccefs  which  the  nation,  exulting  in  re- 
cent viftory,  expefted,  would,  he  conceived,  be  im- 
praflicable.  Befides,  he  thought  the  a^ual  refources 
of  the  country  were  nearly  exhaufted,  and  that  ano- 
ther campaign  would  produce  financial  diftrefs ;  the 
difficulties  of  perfeverance  in  attempting  to  reduce 
the  power  of  Bourbon,  therefore,  appeared  to  his 
mind  as  impoflibilities :  for  all  thefe  reafons,  he  was 
defirous  that  a  negotiation  ihould  be  commenced. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  the  friend  of  the  contend- 
ing dates  on  both  fides,  underftanding  their  refpec- 
tive  and  relative  difpofitions,  offered  fo  far  to  inter- 
fere, as  to  communicate  them  to  each  of  the  parties. 
The  belligerent  powers  very  readily  confentcd  to 
.  open  a  negotiation  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  a  per- 
fon  of  the  firft  diftindion  ihould  be  reciprocally 
fent  to  London  and  Paris.  The  duke  de  Nivemois 
came  on  the  part  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford went  on  the  part  of  England,  in  September 
176a.  In  the  negotiation  of  1761,  a  principle  had 
been  eftablifhed  between  the  two  crowns,  that  their 
refpedive  propofitions,  if  the  treaty  were  broken  off, 
ihould  be  confidered  as  retrafted,  and  as  never 
made  :  the  negotiation  of  1762,  therefore,  was 
not  a  renewal  of  that  of  1761.  Still,  however, 
from  the  fimilarity  of  circumllances,  it  affumed  fome- 

what 
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what  of  a  fimilar  fpirit,  fo  far  as  regarded  the  pecu-  t  h  a  p. 
liar  interefts  of  Great  Britain ;  and  refpefting  Ger-  ._^^1.^ 
many,  there  was  a  very  material  difference.  '7^»- 

France  and  England  both  recurred  to  the  original  Tcimi. 
caufe  of  the  war,  the  limits  of  the  North  Americaa 
territories.     The  French  king  not  only  renounced 
all  pretenlions  to  Nova  Scotia,  but  ceded  the  whole 
of  Canada  and  its  dependencies,  including  Loui- 
iiana ;  and  whereas  the  French  had  pretended  a 
right  to  the  country  which  reaches  from  the  Ohio 
to  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  built  a  train  of  forts  to 
command  the  communication,  his    chriftian  ma- 
jefty  ceded  the  whole  of  that  trad,  and,  alfo  the 
forts  and  fettlements.     Spain  relinquifhed  Florida ; 
fo  that  from  Hudfon's  Bay  to  the  fouthem  cape  of 
Florida-,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  confines  of  New 
Mexico,  the  continent  of  North  America  was  a  part 
of  the  Britifh  empire.    To  command  the  naviga- 
tion of  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  fecure  the  poflTeflions 
of  her  northern  acquifitions,  Britain  was  to  retain 
the  iflands  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John.   We  were 
to  give  up  to  the  French  the  fmall  iflands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  near  Newfoundland.    By .  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  the  Newfoundland  fifhery  had  been 
divided  between  France  and  England.     Britain 
wUhed  her  rival  now  to  relinquifli  the  whole,  but 
France  would  not  hearken  to  the  propofal ;   at 
length  a  compromife  was  made,  by  which  Britain 
>Rra8  to  poflefs  the  greater  fhare.     The  next  objeft 
was  the  Weft  Indies,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
fources  of  commerce,  wealth,  and  maritime  force  to 
our  enemies ;  here  we  had  made  great  conquefts ; 
the  queftion  was,  whether  we  fliould  retain  them, 

as 
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CHAP;  as  acquifitions  to  ourfelves,  and  as  an  increafed 
■^^^  1,^  fecurity  for  a  permanent  peace»  by  diminiQimg 
*7  a-      to  the   oppofite  party  the  means   of  war  ;     or, 
without  carrying  our   views  to   diflant    objeSs, 
facrifice  them,  in  order  to  facilitate  an  immediate 
peace.    The  Britifti  minifters  favoured  the  latter 
alternative.     We  ceded  to  Spain  the  Havannah, 
with  a  confiderable  piart  of  Cuba ;  to  France,  the 
iflands  of  Martinico,    Guadaloupe,   Marigalante, 
Defirade,  and  St*  Lucia.    We  retained  the  iflands 
•of  Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent's,  and  the  Gre- 
nades.    To  the  three  former  (as  well  as  to  St. 
Lucia,  which  furrendered)  Britain  had  an  old  claim ; 
the  laft  only  was  a  new  acquilition,  and  the  three 
others  were  then  of  little  value.     Spain  confented 
that  the  Englifli  fliould  without  difturbance  cut  log- 
wood  in  the  Bfay  of  Honduras.     In  Europe,  Belle- 
iflc  was  reftored  to  the  French,  Minorca  to  the 
Englifli,  and  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  to 
be  deftroyed,  according  to  former  treaties.     In 
Africa,  Goree  was  reftored  to  France,  and  Senegal 
retained  by  England.     In  the  Eaft  Indies,  Britain 
returned  all  the  French  fa&ories  and  fettlements ; 
France  having  Aipulated  to  ered  no  fortifications 
in  Bengal  or  Orifla,  and  to  acknowledge  the  reign« 
ing  fubahs  of  Bengal,  the  Decan,  and  the  Camatic. 
p*i€c  con.        Concerning  our  allies,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
*******        French  and  Spaniards  fliould  evacuate  Portugal, 
and  that  France  and  Britain  fliould  obferve  a  ftrift 
neutrality  refpe&ing  the  difputes  in  Germany  ;  that 
each  fliould  withdraw  their  forces,  and  difcondnue 
fubfidies.    Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  peace,  of 
which  the  prelinunaries   were  flgned  and  inter* 

changed 
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changed  on  the  3d  of  Novemb'er  1 762,  between  the  c  h  a  p. 
miniders  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Por-  ',^,l^_r 
tugal,  ^76*. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  parKament  met:  his  Meeting  ©r 
majefty's  fpeech  difcribed  the  fucceffes  obtained  in  ^"  *°^ 
various  quarters  of  the  world  by  the  perfeverance 
and  valour  of  his  land  and  fea  forces ;  and  dated, 
as  the  confequence  of  thofe  viftories,  that  the  ene- 
my had  made  peace  on  terms  highly  advantageous 
to  Britain;  by  which  his  territories  were  greatly 
augmented,  and  new  fources  were  opened  for  trade 
and  manufadures.  He  recommended  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  our  acquifidons,  and  firmnefs 
and  unanimity,  as  the  fureft  means  of  rendering 
the  advantages  of  the  peace  more  extenfive  and  per- 
manent. 

The  preliminaries  imderwent  a  very  able  difcuf-  The  peace 
fion  in  both  houfes.    Mr.  Pitt  attacked  them  as  dero-  Deetmbtf 
gatory  to  the  honour  and  interefts  of  the  kingdom,  ^^ 
as  being  totally  inadequate  to  the  terms  which  our 
fucceflfes  might  have  commanded,  as  a  furrender  of 
thofe  advantages  which  our  glorious  efforts  had 
procured  to  ourfelves,  and  a  facrifice  of  public  faith 
in  the  abandonment  of  our  allies,    'rhefe  general 
objedions  he  and  others  illuftrated  by  a  detailed 
inquiry  into  the  feveral  articles.   France,  it  was  con-  Argumenu 
tended,  was  chiefly  formidable  to  us  as  a  maridme 
and  commercial  nadon.    Though  we  had  acquired 
an  extenfive  territory  in  America,  yet  by  our  fti- 
pulation  refpeding  the  Newfoundland  fiOiery,  we 
had  left  her  a  nurfery  of  feamen  j  by  the   reflo* 
radon  of  her  Weil  India  pofleflions,  we  had  given 
her  back  the  means  of  a  mod  beneficial  commerce ; 
and  thus  had  put  her  in  the  way  of  recovering  her 

lofles. 
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lofles,  and  being  again  formidable  on  our  own  ele- 
ment.    The  filhery  formed   a    multitude   of  fea- 
men,  and   the  Weft  India  iflands  employed  them 
when  fully  trained.     France,  by  poffeffing  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  fugar  land,  had  been  long  fupe- 
rior  to  us  in  this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  She 
had  thus  enriched  her  merchants,  increafed  her  re- 
venue, and  ftrengthened  her  navy :  why  then,  after 
after  we  had  in  a  juft  and  neceflary  war  deprived 
her  of  fuch  valuable  poffeffionsi  Should  we  reftore 
to  her  the  means  of  again  annoying  ourfelves  ?  The 
retention  of  the  confiderable  French  plantations, 
was  neceflaiy  to  the  permanent  fccurity  of  a  peace. 
Befides,  after  fo  expenfive  a  war,  our  victories  gave 
us  a  claim  to  fome  indemnification  ;  in  that  view, 
the  iflands  would  have  been  the  moft  productive  of 
our  conquefts.     Our  acquifitions  in  America  might 
tend  to  our  fecurity,  but  it  would  be  very  long  be- 
fore they  could  lead  to  our  indemnificatiou.     They 
neither  increafed  in  any  important  degree  our  com- 
merce, nor  diminiflied  the  commerce  of  France; 
but  the  Weft  India  iflands,  if  retained,  would  have 
been  an  immediate  great  gain  to  Britain,  and  lofs  to 
our  rivah  The  retention  of  the  Weft  Indies  was  far- 
ther neceffary  to  th«  improvement  of  our  acqui- 
fitions in  North  America,   and  alfo  to  our  com- 
merce with  Africa.  In  that  event,  it  was  argued,  the 
African  trade  would  have  been  augmented  by  tht 
demand  for  flaves,  and  the  trade  of  North  America 
would  have  all  centred  in  Britain ;  whereas,  the 
iflands  being  reftored,  a  great  part  of  the  northern 
colony  trade  muft  fall,  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  to 
thofe  who  had  lately  been  our  enemies,  and  would 

ftill 
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ftiU  be  our  rivals.    For  thefe  reafons,  either  Marti-  chap. 

ill. 

nico  or  Guadaloupe,  or  even  both,  (hould  have  v-— -^i.^ 
been  retained  by  Britain.  The  ceffions  made  in  '^6*. 
Africa  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  would  have  fully  juf* 
tified  the  refervation  to  ourfelves  of  our  Weft  India 
conquefts.  Provident  policy  required  that  we  fhould 
have  refcrved  thofe  poffeffions,  and  our  refources  and 
refiftlefs  naval  ftrength  would  have  enabled  us  to 
retain  them,  in  defiance  of  the  enemy.  If  in  the 
negotiatfon,  availing  ourfelves  of  our  advantages, 
we  had  decifively  refufed  fuch  ceffions,  the  ene- 
my would  not  have  adhered  to  the  requifition, 
with  the  alternative  of  the  continued  war;  or, 
had  they  been  fo  obftinate,  Britifli  force  would 
foon  have  reduced  the;m  to  compliance.  Concern* 
ing  our  ally  the  king  of  Pruffia,  it  was  infifted, 
that,  in  deferting  his  interefts,  we  had  violated  the 
national  faith  *. 

Such  were  the  arguments  adduced  both  in  and  Ar^um«o^ 
out  of  parliament  by  thofe  who  difapproved  of  the  **'  *^ 
peace,  which  the  minifter  and  his  fupportcrs  an- 
fwered  to  the  following  effed.  The  original  objeft 
of  hoftilities  was,  the  fecurity  of  our  continental 
pofieffions  in  North  America ;  the  dangers  to  which 
thefe  colonies  had  been  expofed,  and  the  expenfive 
and  bloody  war  refulting  to  Great  Britain  from 

•  The  writings  of  thofe  times  charged  the  minlftcr  with  veiy 
grofs  breach  of  faith  andbafe  treachery,  in  endeavouring  toftimu- 
lateboth  AuKria  and  Ruflia  again  ft  Pruflia,  while  he  was  pio- 
feffing  the  greateft  zeal  for  the  fecurity  of  that  prince  ;  but  no 
authentic  evidence  is  adduced  to  fupport  the  allegation.  Sec 
Hiftory  ofthc  Minority,  1762,  1763,  1764,  1765. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  thofe 
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c  w  A  p,  thofe  dangers,  rendered  it  ncceflary  to  prevent 
^-*^>--»*-'  the  poflibility  of  their  recurrence.  Experience  had 
'^^^*  (hewn,  that  while  France  poflefled  a  fingle  place 
on  the  continent  of  America,  we  fliould  never  be 
fecure  from  ti  renewal  of  hoftilhies  :  the  removal  of 
of  the  French  from  our  neighbourhood  in  that 
country,  was  therefore  the  moft  effeftual  means  of 
preventing  future  war  *.  The  fccurity  fo  produced 
would  alfo  tend  ultimately  to  indemnification: 
as  it  would  not  only  fave  us  from  the  necefSty 
of  another  war,  increafe  our  trade  and  revenue, 
and  lower  our  debt,  but  permit  our  colonies  to 
extend  their .  commerce  and  population.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  colonies  had  of  late  very  rapidly 
advanced,  and  the  increafe  of  trade  with  the 
mothcr-country  had  been  proportionate.  North 
America  itfelf  would  foon  afford  a  demand  for 
our  manufaftures,  and  employ  almoft  all  the  work- 
ing hands  in  England.  They  expatiated  on  the 
immcnfe  refources  to  commerce  which  muft  arife ' 
from  the  poffeffion  of  the  American  continent ;  and 
argued,  that,  great  as  commercial  advantages  arc, 

♦  It  has  been  frequently  alleged  by  fpecniative  politicians, 
that  this  very  removal  of  the  French  from  our  American  colo- 
nies, by  freeing  them  from  the  apprehenfion  of  a  foreign  encmyi 
encouraged  that  proud  and  refradlory  fpirit  which  ended  in  revo- 
lution. This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  fanciful  hypotheiis.  The 
Amencans  v^ere  morally  certain  that  the  French  would  join  in 
fupportmg  difaffcdlion,  rebellion,  and  revolt,  in  order  to  annoy 
Great  Britain  ;  and  they  could  have  contributed  their  a^fHiiancc 
more  eafily  and  expeditioufly  if  they  had  retained  part  of  their 
North  American  rcttltments,than  when  totally  deprived  of  thofe 
pofTcflions.  In  (hort,  this  theory  originates  in  Freuch  irgenuity, 
and  not  in  Eoglifh  reafouing. 

they 
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they  ought  not  to  be  the  fole  confideration,  but  that   chap. 
number  of  fubjeSs  and  extent  of  territory  contri-  v^^ 
buted  no  lefs  K)  the  greatnefs  of  an  empire.  France,      '76^. 
they  faid,  would  never  agree  to  a  confiderable 
ceffion  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  the  importance  of 
our  poffeflions  depended  on  the  North  American 
colonies,  from  which  they  derived  their  principal 
provifions  and  other  fupplies,  and  that  commerce 
fully  compenfated  for  our  inferiority  in  Weft  India 
produftions.     They  contended^  that  the  points  ivhich 
the  oppqfite  party  had  propofed  to  contejij  were  not  of 
fufficient  importance  tojujiify  the  continuance  of  {he 
war  on  their  account.  The  king  of  Pruffia  we  had  fup- 
ported  as  long  as  he  was  likely  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  enemies  ;  but  now,  by  his  peace  with  Sweden 
and   Ruffia,  and  by  the  neutrality  of  France,  he 
had  to  contend  with  Auftria  only,  for  which  he 
was  fully  a  match.     It  was  the  intereft  of  Britain 
to  fave  Piniffia  from  deftrudion,  but  not  to  promote 
her  ambition. 

The  impartial  hiftorian,  however,  who  is  totally 
uninterefted  in  the  contentions  of  parties,  muft  differ 
from  both  miniftry  and  oppofition.  On  the  fubjecl 
of  Pruffia,  minifters  appeared  to  have  judged  pru- 
dently, as  the  reafon  for  defending  Frederic  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  Europe ;  when  that 
ceafed  to  be  in  danger,  policy  no  longer  required 
the  wafte  of  our  blood  and  treafure  in  his  contefls. 
Concerning  the  Weft  Indies,  our  ceflions  appear  by 
far  too  great.  The  reafons  alleged  by  minifters 
for  the  dereliSion  of  fuch  valuable  poffeffions,  were 
fiitile  in  the  prefent  lituation  and  relative  force  of 
the   parties.      According  to  their  allegations,  France 

A  a  a  would 
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^  lll^  ^'    ^'^'''*^  ^^^  i'*^^    ^P    ^'^AT     SHfi    HAD    ACTUALLY 

^-^A-^  Lost  ;  but  if  Britain  infifted  oft  the  refervation, 
'^^*'  where  were  her  means  of  recovery  ?  The  principle 
on  which  the  ceffion  was  juftified,  was  contrary  to 
magnanimous  and  wife  policy.  A  declared  wllUng- 
nefs  to  abandon  momentous  advantages,  rather  than 
continue  a  conteft  to  fecure  them  when  already 
*  poffefled,  diredly  tended  to  make  the  advcrfary 

more  ftubborn,  and  afforded  an  injurious  example 
in  future  contefts.     To  a  power  tranfcendent  in  re- 
fources,  it  can  never  be  a  prudent  reafon  for  reliii- 
quifhing  valuable  interefts,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
maintained  without  a  ftruggle.     Such  condudl  is 
really  as  contrary  to  pecuniary  oeconomy  on  balanc- 
ing accounts  upon  a  large  fcale,  as  to  national  dig- 
nity and  honour.     The  abandonment  of  acquifi- 
tions  affording  to    the  poffeffor  riches  and  naval 
ftrength,  tended,  as  was  forefeen,  to  fumifh  France 
with  the  means  of  maintaining  another  war  when- 
ever a  favourable  opportunity  offered.     It  was  un- 
neceffafy  to  expatiate  on  the  advantages  which  wc 
fecured  by  our  acquifitions  in  North  America,  as  a 
reafon  for  giving  up  the  Weft  Indies  ;  fuch  being 
our  power,  that  we  could  not  only  have  obtained, 
but  enforced  both.     Our   great  efforts  had  cer- 
tainly  expofedus  to  confiderable  difficulties,  and  lord 
Bute   had  been   uniformly  anxious  to    terminate 
the  war.     Peace  was  defirable  ;  but  the  peace  con- 
cluded   was  not   fo    honourable  or  advantageous 
as  Britain    could   have    didatcd,   and    contained 
in  itfelf  the   feeds   of  diffolution.     The  definitive 
1763.      treaty  was  figned  on  the  loth  of  February  1763, 
and   terminate  a  war  begun  by  boundlefs  am- 
bition, 
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birion,    in   which  defeat   and    djfafter    paid   the    c  h  a  p. 
price  of  impolitic  rapacity,  and  repeated  the  leflbn   i,..,^.-^ 
which   former   hoftilities  had    fo    awfully   incuU       ^-^J' 
cated,  that  France,  feeking  the  extenfion  of  terri- 
tory and  the  augmentation  of  commerce  and  naval 
power,  by  attacking  England,  employed  the  mofl 
efTedual  means  to  prevent  tt^e  attainment  of  her 
purpofe. 

The  peace  of  Fountainbleau,  however,  though 
certainly  by  no  means  the  beft  which  Britain  might 
have  concluded  in  the  exifting  circumftances,  pro- 
duced againfl  its  framers  obloquy  and  inveSives 
which  they  did  not  deferve.  it  was  openly  and 
loudly  aflerted,  that  the  earl  of  Bute  entertained 
the  ancient  Scotch  partiality  for  France,  and  inten- 
tionally  betrayed  his  king  and  coqntry  •.  It  was  very 
plainly  infmuated,  that  the  duke  of  Bedford  had 
been  aftually  bribed  by  the  court  of  Verfailles  tO 
conclude  a  peace  on  fuch  terms  t-  Iinprobable 
as  thefe  charges  were  in  their  nature,  and  totally 
unfupported  by  any  extrinfic  evidence,  yet  during 
the  public  ferment  they  obtained  very  general 
credit.  The  tide  of  popular  odium  ran  extremely 
high :  demagogues  never  fail  to  increafe  the  fury 
of  a  populace  already  inflamed,  and  on  the  prefent 
occaGon  an  additional  fubje£t  was  not  long  wanting. 
The  war  had  made  a  prodigious  ificreafe  in  the  en« 
cumbrances  of  the  country,  and  there  was  fuch 
an  arrear  of  floating  debt  as  to  render  a  very 
large  loan  nec^flary  j  the  people,  however,  could 

^  See  North  Britooy  and  Junius'*  Letters  to  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford. 

t  See  Junius's  Letter  to  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

A  a  3  not 
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CHAP,  expence  and  delay  of  profecutions,  either  by  a6Uon 
Jl^^Il,^  or  indiftment,  would  fall  infinitely  heavier  on 
^763-  defendants,  than  this  expeditious  manner  of  afcer* 
taining  the  matter  in  difpute  *.  The  excife  is  a 
much  more  efFecbual  mode  of  preventing  contra- 
band dealing,  than  cuftoms  ;  and  therefore  frnug- 
glers  are  much  more  interefted  in  abetting  the  un- 
popularity to  which  it  is  liable  from  vulgar  and  in* 
veterate  prejudices.  From  all  thefe  caufes,  every 
fcheme  for  extending  the  excife  has  never  failed  to 
excite  great  oppofition  and  tumult  in  this  country. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  famous  fcheme,  firmly  as  he 
was  eftabiiihed  by  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the 
great  whig  confederacy,  had  nearly  coft  him  hia 
place,  and  was  obliged  to  be  abandoned*  The  en^ 
mity  to  the  excife  was  fUU  undiminiihed,  and  was 
likely  to  exert  itfelf  with  redoubled  fury,  againft  a 
minifter  otherwife  fo  unpopular.  The  cyder  tax; 
in  itfelf  appears  to  have  been .  as  fur  and.  equitable 
ad  any  that  could  have  been  devifed ;  it  merely 
made  thofe  who  chafe  to  regale  themfelves  with  a 
diftillation  from  af^les,  contnbute  to  the  revQ]i\]ie, 
us  well  as  thofe  who  cfaoie  to  r^le  themfelves  with 
a  diltiUation  from  barley  :  its  prudence,  however^, 
was  queftionable.  Great  and  able  ftateimen  wiU 
not  be  deterred  from  plans  of  national  benefit, 
by  the  mifapprehenfion  of  popular  pi;ejudices  and 
ignorance;  becaufethey  know,  that,  though. fome 
of  their  a£)s  may  incur  cenfune,  .  theixt  gonoial 
meafures  and  condud,  which  commands  the  venera-> 
tion  of  their  countrymen,  will  ultimately. prevail 

*  Sec  Blackflone's  ComnKntarics,  b.  iv.  ^  281. 

over 
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over  occafloiul  difs^probation.  But  lord  *Bute  muii  chap. 
have  been  aware,  that  he  was  not  an  pbjeft  of  ve-  •^^.ii.-v^^ 
neration,  (ince  no  pains  were  fpared  to  convince  '^^i- 
him,  that  by  the  majority  of  Engliflimen  he  was 
regarded  with  abhorrence  and  contempt ;  that  he 
was  the  laft  man  who  could  overbear  pppular  preju- 
dice, however  found  the  argument  might  be  to  juftify 
his  financial  meafures.  It  was  therefore  impolitic 
in  him  to  propofe,  and  ftill  more  unwife  inflexibly- 
to  purfue,  this  tax,  though  in  itfelf  unobje£t:ionable. 
He  however  did  perfilt ;  and,  lirong  as  the  op« 
poiition  *  was  in  both  houfcs,  loud  and  violent  as 
the  clamours  were  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  bill 
palled  into  a  law.  In  pamphlets  and  periodi- 
cal publications,  and  in  all  popular  meetings  in  the 
city  of  London,  which  were  entirely  dircfted  by  op- 
poiition,  this  a£t  was  reprefented  as  part  of  a  gene- 
ral fcheme  formed  by  lord  But^  for  plundering 

•  The  ablcft  opponent  of  this  tax  ^a%  Mr.  Pitt.  That  (Ute(^ 
man  denied  the  general  pofition  of  mjnillcrs,  that  ^he  nation  was 
exhauded.  Tlicrc  were  Hill  refources  for  carrying  on  the  war 
longer,  and  much  more  towards  c^eafing  bff  incumbrancc»  on  the 
peace.  At  we  were  neceflarily  involved  in  an  iifimenfe  debt, 
oar  wifed  policy  in  fuch  circumlUncev  would  be,  by  liberal  and 
comprehenfive  grants  to  add  as  much  aa  polTiblc  to  the  national 
ijicome.  After  di feuding  in  detail  the  other  parts  of  the  finan* 
rial  fcheme,  he  came  to  the  cyder  tax,  agaSuft  which  he  direded 
the  fotxre  of  his  eloquence  Mr.  Grenville  in  anfwer  contended, 
that  it  was  unavoidable.  Where  (faid  h^)  can  we  lay  another 
tax  of  equal  efficiency  ?  does  Mr.  Pitt  tell  us  whei-e  we  can  lay 
another  tax.  He  (cveral  times  repeated,  "  Tell  me,  where 
you  can  lay  another  tax  ?"  Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  him  in  a  mufical 
tone,  in  the  words  of  a  favourite  fong,  **  Gentle  ihepherd,  tell 
pe  where  ?"  Mr.  GrenviUe  ever  after  retabed  the  denomination 
tX  gentle Jbeph$r J. 

England, 


t 
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CHAP.  England,  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  Scotchmen  ♦, 

^..^^'^  and  for  eftablifhing  arbitrary  power, 
nfij.  While  the  ininifter  was  by  numbers  confidered, 

S::;!n'  a^a  by  many  more  reprefented,  as  meditating  the 

BateT^  moft  deftruckive  defigns  to  be  efFeftcd  by  hh  power, 
to  the  furprife  of  the  public,  as  foon  as  his  finan- 
cial meafures  were  paffed,  he  relinquifhed  his  em- 
ployment, *'  Having  (he  faid)  reftored  peace  to  the 
world,  performed  his  engagements,  and  eftabliflied 
a  ^onne£tion  fo  ftrong  as  no  longer  to  need  his 
afliftance,  he  would  now  depart  to  the  domeftic  and 
literary  retirement  which  he  loved." 

Few  minifters  have  been  more  generally  hated 
than  lord  Bute  was  by  the  Englifli  nation ;  yet, 
if  we  eftimate  his  conduft  from  fafts,  without 
being  influenced  by  local  or  temporary  prejudices, 
we  can  by  no  means'  find  juft  grounds  for  the  odiunt 
which  *  he- incurred.  *  It  is  true,  an  impartial  re- 
viewer can  find  nothing  in  his  political  charaSer 
to  juftify  the  praifes  (rf  fdme  of  his  fupporters,  but 
ftill  lefs  will  be  found  td  juftify  the  obloquy  of  niajiy 
of  his  fatirifts.  As  a  war-  minifter,  though  his 
plans  difcovered. little  of  original  genius,  and  natu- 
rally proceeded  from  the  meafures  of  his  predecef- 
for,  the  general  ftate  of  bur  refources,  the  conquefts 
atchieved,  and  the  difpofition  of  our  fleets  and 
armies,  yet  they  were  judicious;  the  agents  ap- 
pointed to  carry  them  into  execution  were  felefted 
wdth  difcemment,  and  the  whole  refult  was  fuccefs- 
ful.  His  defire  of  peace,  after  fo  long  and  burden- 
fome  a  war,  yi^is  laudable,  but  perhaps  too  eagerly 

♦  Sec  North  Briton,  No.  43  ;  Churchill^s  Poems ;  Hiftory  of 
the  Minority  i  and  other  popular  writings  of  the  time. 

manifeftcd. 
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manifefted,  As  a  negotiator,  he  did  not  procure  chap. 
the  beft  terms  which,  from  our  fuperiority,  might  ^^^^^ 
have  been  obtained.  His  projeft  of  finance*,  in  '763. 
itfelf  unobjeftionable,  derived  its  impolicy  from  the 
unpopularity  of  his  adminiftration.  Expofcd  froni 
unfounded  prejudices  to  calumny,  he  deferved  and 
earned  diflike  by  his  haughty  deportment.  The 
manners  which  cuftom  might  have  lanclioned  fronl 
an  imperious  chieftain  to  his  fervile  retainers  in  ii 
remote  comer  of  the  ifland,  did  nbt  fuit  tHe  inde- 
pendent fpirit  of  the  Englifh  metVopolis.  ITie  re- 
fpeftable  mediocrity  of  his  talents  with  the  fuitable 
attainments,  and  his.  decent  moral  charaSer,  deferved 
an  eftcem  which  his  manners  precluded.  Since  he 
could  not,  like  Pitt,  command  by  fuperior  genius, 
he  ought,  like  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  to  have  con- 
ciliated  by  affable  demeanour.  E(is  partiians  have 
pi*aifed  the  tenacity  of  lord  Bute  in  his  purpofcs  j  a 
quality  which,  guided  by  wifdom  in  the  purfuit  of 
right  objeas,  arid  combined  with  power  to  render 
fuccefs  ultimately  probable,  is  magivanimous  firmnefej 
but,  without  thefe  requifites,  is  ftubborn  obfUnacy. 
No  charge  has  been  more  frequently  made'  againft 
lord  Bute,  than  that  he  was  a  promoter  of  arbitrary 
principles  and  meafures.  This  is  an  accufation  for 
which  its  fupporters  could  find  no  grounds  in  his 
particular  afts ;  they  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
eftabliih  their  affertion  by  circuitous  arguments. 
Lord  Bute  had  been  the  means  of  difpoifef&ng  the 

*  His  loan  was  much  cenfured,  as  affording  extravagant  terms 
to  the  lender,  and  bellowing  the  principal  Aiares  upon  Scotch- 
men. This  diarge,  however,  though  xa  ibme  meafure  true,  was 
greatly  exaggerated. 

whig 
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whig  conne£Uon  of  power,  and  had  given  Scotch* 
men  appointments  which  were  formerly  held  by  the 
«7*i-  fritends  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  To  impartial  in- 
veftigation,  however,  it  appears  evident  that  lord  Bute 
merely  preferred  himfelf,  as  a  minifter,  to  the  duke 
of  Newcaftle :  if  we  examine  his  pctrtjcular  nomi* 
nations,  we  fhall  find  that  he  neither  exalted  the 
friends  of  liberty  nor  defpotifm,  but  Ins  own  friends. 
It  would  probably  have  been  better  for  this  coun- 
try had  lord  Bute  never  been  minifter;  but  all 
the  evils  that  may  be  traced  to  that  period,  did  not 
neceflarily  proceed  from  his  meafures,  as  many  of 
them  flowed  from  circumftances  over  which  hq 
had  no  control.  Candour  mufl  allow,  that  the 
comprehenfive  principle  on  which  his  majefty  re- 
folved  to  govern,  was  liberal  and  meritorious,  though 
patriotifm  may  regret  that  he  was  not  mor^  fortu- 
nate  in  his  hrft  choice.  The  adminiftration  of 
lord  Bute  teaches  an  inftru£tive  lefTpn,  that  no 
man  can  be  long  an  effedual  minifter  of  this  cotm^ 
try,  who  will  not  occafionally  attend,  not  only  to 
the  well-founded  judgment,  but  alfo  to  the  pre* 
judices,  of  Englifhmen* 
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George  Grenville  prime  mwi/fer.—VioUnt  'writings* — North 
Briton, — John  Willes^his  charaBer — Proceedings  againjl. 
him-^-Outcry  againft  miniJiers^^-^Wilkes  engrojfes  thechiefat" 
tention  of  the  public^^^Mteting  of  parliament. — Animadver*^ 
fi»ns  on  Mr*  Wdks^-^he  is  expelled  the  commons — in  the  lords 
charged  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich  with  an  impiotu  and  immoral 
libel — withdraws  into  France  to  avoid  profecution — is  out" 
lawed. — His  caufe   continues  popular. — Prejudices  againfl 
Scotchmen, — ChurchilFs  fatires. — ^eflion  on  the  legality  of 
general  warrants, —  Waived  by  a  miniflerial  majority, — Mr, 
Grenvill/s  charaBer  and  fcbetnes  of  finance, — His  meafures 
for  the  fuppreffion  offmuggling — he  intimates  aprojeB  (f  taxi- 
ing America, — Marriage  of  the  prince  of  Brwifwic  to  the 
princefs  Augufla  of  England,-^  Prince  Frederic^  the  lnng*s 
fecondfon^  appointed  bifhop  of  Ofnaburg,  -  Seffion  rifes, — Af- 
fairs of  Europe. — France  experiences  the  effitBs  of  her  im-- 
politic  wars, — Pecuniary  embarrajfments  and  refraBory  par- 
liaments, — Beginning fpir it  of  liberty, — Au/tria, — Pni/fta. — 
Catharine  of  Ruffta, — EleBion  of  the  ling  of  Poland, — Jo^ 
fephy  heir  of  Aujlriuj  chofen  king  of  the  Romans, — American 
colonies, — EffeB  of  the  minifier's  intimation  in  the  colonies, — 
Meeting  of  Parliament, — The  minifiei^s  plan  for  levying 
flamp  duties  on   America— important    debates   in  parlia^ 
nwit  thereon — oppofcd  on  two  grounds^   flight,   and  expe* 
diency — reprefented    as    a   dangerous    innovation    agaiujl 
beneficial  experience -^pajfed  into   a   law, — Stamp^aB,  an 
importafit  epoch  in   hiftory— Ferment   in  the   colonies,^^ 
Msjfachufefs  bay  takes  the  lead  in  oppo/ttion,  and  ift/Hgates 
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jv.    '        concerted  nuance. — Annexation  of  the  IJle  of  Man  to  the 
^•^^^■**-'        cr(nvn  of  Great  Britain, — Indifpofttion  of  the  king. — Bit/ for 
*   ^*  a  regency  in  cafe  of  a  minority. — Miniflers  lofe  the  favour  of 

the  court—  are  dif miffed  from  adminifration. 


llr»  Gren- 
viUe  prime 


r\A  the  refignation  of  lord  Bute,  the  honourable 
iiiir"  George  Grenvillc,  brother  of  earl  Temple,  be- 

came prime  minifter  ;  lords  EgremoiK  and  Halifax 
contmued  fecretaries  of  (late;  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich 
was  appointed  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Grenville.  As  the  prefent  minifters 
were  all  intimately  connected  with  lord  Bute,  it  was 
believed  tliat  his  influence  continued  to  predomi- 
nate, and  that  his  maxims  were  (till  adopted.  Party- 
rage  increafed  in  virulence,  and  the  prefs  teemed 
with  invedive.  During  the  adminiftration  of  lord 
Bute,  government  had  appeared  totally  indifferent 
to  thefe  attacks ;  but  in  eflay  publiihed  a  few  days 
after  his  retirement,  changed  its  plan.  One  of  the 
mod  abufive  alfailants  of  the  late  minifter  had  been 
the  North  Briton,  which  was  begun  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  being  continued  periodically,  had,  at  the 
refignation  of  lord  Bute,  fcnt  forty-four  numbers 
into  the  world;  and  to  this  work,  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  an  occafional  contributor. 
lobfi  John  Wilkes,  efq.  member  for  Aylelbury,  was  a 

"^^^^  man  of  ready  ingenuity,  verfatile  talents,  tafte,  and 
claflical  enidition  ;  he  was  diftinguiftied  for  wit  and 
pleafantry,  and  furpafled  moft  men  as  an  entertaining 
and  engaging  companion.  He  was  not,  however, 
eminent  as  a  fenator  or  a  law-giver ;  he  was  extremely 
diiCpated  \  as  indifferent  to  religion  as  to  morals, 

and 
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and  to  bis  pecuniary  circumftances  as  to  either  *.  chap. 
Prodigality  had  ruined  his  fortune,  and  profligacy  ^.v^.-^^^ 
his  charader.     Bankrupt  in  circumftances  and  re-      '7^3- 
putation,  he  had  applied  to  lord  Bute  to  extricate 
him  from  his  difficulties.     His  character  was  fo  no- 
torious, that  a  ftatefman  who  regarded  religion  and 
morality  could  not  patronife  him,  though  he  might 
have  eafily  rendered  him  a  tool.     Wilkes  in  revenge 
became  a  flaming  patriot,  inveighed  againft  the  at- 
tacks upon  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  againft  the 
unprincipled  wickednefs  of  the  rulers ;    and  the  The  Korcfa 
North  Briton  was  one  of  the  chief  vehicles  of  his  ani-  ^"^' 
madverfions.  The  obfcrvations  and  arguments  in  this 
work  were  merely  declamatory  inveftives,  atid  the 
echoes  of  vulgar  prejudices,  which  nothing  but  po- 
pular  prepofleffion  could  have  preferved  from  con- 
tempt.     That  abufe  which  preceding  North  Bri- 
tons had  poured  out  againft  lord  Bute  and  Scotch- 
men, N^  45*  had  the  audacity  to  dired  with  in- 
creafed  fcurrility  againft  the  fovereign.     The  matter 
was  falfe  and  abfurd ;  the  language  ufed  .by  a  fub-     • 
jeft  to  a  fovereign,  was  totally  unworthy  of  the  pen 
of  a  gentleman :  the  wickednefs  of  the  intention,  and 
infolence  of  the  addrefs,  deferved  deteftation  ;   but 
the  frothy  feeblenefs  of  the  execution  ought  to  have 
overwhelmed  that  fentiment  in  contemptuous  ne- 
gleft.    The  courfe  which  miniftry  purfued,  gave  a 
confequence  both  to  the  paper  and  its  author  whicli 
the  intrinfic  merit  of  either  would  never  have  at« 
tained.  On  the  23d  of  April  1 763,  this  number  was  No.  4$. 

•  The  chara6l(T  of  Mr.  Wilkes  is  accurately,  juftly,  aod  f(p- 
tcrely  drawn,  in  a  celebrated  pdblicati^i  of  thofe  times,  in- 
titled.  The  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,  toI.  iv. 

•    *  publilhed. 


^ffKbtfided; 
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c  HA  ?•  publifhed,  and  it  was  no  fooner  perufed  by  miniiliV, 
than  a  council  was  called,  and  an  immediate  profecu* 
>7*i-  tion  propofed.  The  chief  juftice  Mansfield  declar- 
ed his  difapprobation  of  that  mode  of  procedure : 
*'  I  am  (he  faid)  decidedly  againft  the  profecution : 
his  confequence  will  die  away^  if  you  let  him  alone ; 
but  by  public  notice  of  him,  you  will  increafe  that 
confequence ;  which  is  the  very  thing  he  covets, 
and  keeps  in  full  view.'*  The  contrary  opinion, 
however,  prevailed ;  and  on  the  26th,  a  warrant  was 
iflfued  forfeizing  the  authors,  printers,  and  publiflicrs 

]^»'^^  of  the  North  Briton,  N"  45.  By  the  law,  a  general 
warrant  to  apprehend  all  perfons  fulpefted,  without 
fpecially  naming  or  defcribing  any  perfon,  was  ille- 
gal, and,  to  ufe  Blackftone's  words,  *'  void  for  its 
uncertainty  ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate, 
and  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  officer^  to  judge  of 
the  ground  of  fufpicion  **."  But  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, though  it  was  inconfiftent  with  written  law, 

*  Blackftonc's  Comnicntanc8»  book  ir.  p.  291.  Judge 
Blackftoiie,  in  a  note  upon  this  place,  explains  how  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding, though  aftually  illegal,  came  to  be  reckoned  juflifiable. 
•*  A  practice  had  obtained  (he  fays)  ia  the  fccretary's  office  ever 
fince  the  reiloration,  grounded  on  fome  claufcs  in  the  a£fca  for 
regulating  the  prcfs,  of  ilTuing  general  warrants  to  take  up  (with- 
out naming  any  perfon  in^  particular)  the  authois,  printers,  and 
publiftiers  of  fuch  obfcene  and  fediiious  libels  as  were  particu- 
larly fpccilied  in  the  warrant.  When  thofe  acls  expired  in  1694, 
the  fame  pradice  was  inadvertently  continued  in  every  reign, 
and  under  every  aJminiilration  (except  the  lail  four  years  of 
queen  Anne),  down  to  the  year  1763:  when,  fuch  a  warrant 
being  ifTued  to  apprehend  the  autliors,  ^printers,  and  publiflierf 
of  a  certain  feditious  libel,  its  validity  was  difputed ;  and  the 
warrant  was  adjudged  by  the  whole  court  of  king\  bench  to  be 
Toid.  in  the  cafe  of  Money  v*  Leach/' 

bad 
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had  all  tbe  fan&ions  which  it  could  derive  from  pre**  chap. 
cedent.    It  had  been  ufed  ever  fince  the  revolution,  »_^^l,_f 
and  by  the  fucceflive  whig  adminidrations  from  that      '769. 
time,  had. never  before  been  called  arbitrary,  and  in^^ 
deed  was  nothing  but  an  irregularity.    Mr.  Wilkes 
jefufed  to  comply  with  the  warrant,  but  was  at  laft 
compelled  to  accompany  the  meflengers  to  the  fe** 
cretary  of  date's  office ;   he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  his  papers  werb  seized,   and   admif^  tmikfipt. 
lion  to  him  was  ilri£lly  prohibited, until  amotion  ^.4^ 
was  made  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus ;  by  virtue  of  which,  on  the  3d 
of  May,  he  was  brought  into  Weftminder  balL 
That  ihey  might  have  time  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
fo  important  a  cafe,  the  judges  deferred  decifion  till 
the  6th,  on  which  day  the  lord  chief  judice  Pratt 
delivered  an  opinion,  that  did  not,  as  is  commonly 
aUeged,  declare  general  warrants  to  be  illegal,  but 
the  warrant  in  quedion  to  be  void,  on  a  fpeciijc 
ground^  tbe  privilege  of  parliament.  Members  of  the 
legiflature  are  exempted  from  arred,  e:scept  in  three 
cafes^  tneafon,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace  \  He  it  a-if. 
and  as  neither  of  thefe    applied  to   the  charge  fllJlJtlo. 
againft  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  was  rdeafed  by  the  court. 
This  liberation,  on  account  of  parliamentary  pr^ 
vilege,  was  by  the  popular  party  condrued  to  be 
a  vidory  gained  by  an  opprefied  individual  over 
an  arbitrary  government,  wifliing  to   cruih  con» 
ditutional   liberty.      The  day  ^before  hb  releafe, 
in  confequence   of  an   order  from  the  fecretary 
of  date  to  earl  Temple,  brd-Ueutenant  of  Buckings 
hamdiirei  he  wa&  difchatged  from  the  command 
Vol.  I.  B* 
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CHAP,    of  .the  militia  of  the  county ;  and  the  attorney-g^ 
\«^  .^   neral  was   direfted   to    commence  a  profecution 
K^S'      againfl  him  for  a  libel  *.     Mr.  Wilkes  not  only  re- 
fufed  to  anfwer  the  information  which  the  law-offl- 
jccr  filed,  but  on  the  other  hand  brought  an  ac- 
tion againft  Mr.  Wood,  under-fecretary  of  ftate, 
for  feizing  his  paper?,  and  procured  a  yerdifl:,  with 
a  thoufaild  pounds  damages,  and  full  cofts  of  fuit. 
He  alfo  commenced  a  procefs  againft  lord  Halifax, 
which,  however,  fubfeqiient    occurrences    abated. 
PopuUr  en.   The  procccdincs  relative  to  Mr.  Wilkes  duriner  the 
h.t  favour,     year  1 763,  occupied  the  prmapal  attention  or  the 
whole  nation;    The  popular  party  reprefented  him 
as  the  champion  of  liberty,  and  the  objccl  of  perfe- 
cution  an  account  of  his  patriotifm.     And-minifte- 
rial  Writers  direfted  their  efforts  almoft  exclofivelj* 
to  the  praifes  of  Wilkes,  and  the  abufd  of  his  pro- 
iecutors.     Every  publication  of  which  he  was  the 
ftibjeft,  was  read  with  aftonifhing  avidity.     Not  the 
populace  m^i-ely,  but  men  of  real  talents  and  vir- 
tue, though  they  detefted  his  profligacy,  confidering 
the  freedom    of  Engliffimen  as  violated   in    his 

*  Lord  Temple  having  fuppprted  Mr.  Wilkes  ia  combating 
the  profccutions  carried  pn  at  tlie  inftance  of  mioiflers,  liis  lord- 
fhip  alfoy  in  oflicially  announcing  the  difmifial  of  Mr;  Wilkes 
from  the  militia,  exprefred  regret  for  the  \oh  fiiAatned  bf  the 
cotioty  fxx>m  this  refohition.  The  condud  of  Lord  Tfmple  wm 
to  difagreeable  to  his  majefty's  eounfellors,  including  his  lord- 
(hip's  owA  brother  Mr.  Grenvillc)  that  he  was  difcharged  froni. 
the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Buckinghamfhire.  His  lorddiip  continued 
^  to  fupport  Wilkes ;  but  it  was  evidently  on  account  of  his  poli- 
tical profecution,  and  not  from  an  approbation,  of  his  private 
Condu€k  and  charader.  See  Hidory  of  the  Minority  |  ^Univer^l 
and  Gentleman's  Magazines  for  1 763. 

perfon. 
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perfoiit  afTociated  the  idea  of  Wilkes  and  li«    c  h  a  p. 

'  IV 

BERTY.  V*— /^ 

Wilkes  was  not  flow,  in  availing  himfelf  of  the  w^j. 
popular  opinion  in  his  favour.  He  fet  up  a  printing 
prefs,  and  publifhed  the  proceedings  againd  him  at 
one  guinea  a  copy ;  by  the  extraordinary  fale  of 
which,  he  procured  a  degree  of  affluence  to  which 
he  had  been  long  unaccuftomed,  and  a  degree  of 
importance  which  he  could  never  otherwife  have 
eftabliflied.  Finally,  he  expreifed  his  refolution  of 
making  the  proceedings  againft  him  a  fubjefk  of 
formal  complaint  in  parliament. 

The  minifters  who  now  conduced  public  affairs  *•? ^f  •'  «^« 
were  wanting,  if  not  in  talents,  at  leaft  in  influence  ''* 
and  efUmadon«  Their  fuppofed  dependence  pre* 
vented  both  refpeft  and  popularity ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings againft  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  were*  pre- 
fumed  to  originate  with  lord  Bute,  rendered  his 
conceived  tools  hateful  as  a  body,  however  merito- 
rious fome  of  the  members  were  individually  aC'» 
counted.  George  Grenville,  a  man  of  found  under** 
flanding,  with  a  refolute  heart,  and  fair  and  unim« 
peached  integrity,  had  been,during  the  greater  part  of 
his  public  life,  the  friend  and  partifan  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Mr.  Pitt}  and,  though  deferving of  refped  and 
influence  on  his  own  account,  had  been  indebted 
for  adual  confideration  to  his  connexion  with  that 
illuflrious  charafter.  His  perfonal  importance  was 
by  no  means  fufEcient  to  give  flrength  and  ftability 
to  a  political  party,  efpecially  to  an  adminiftration 
having  fuch  formidable  opponents.  Of  his  col* 
leagues  m  office^  lord  Egren^nt,  by  his  abilities, 

B  b  2  experience. 
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i  H  A  p.  experience,  and  reputation,  pofleiTed  the  gfeateft 
xj^,^-m^  weight.  Of  this  ftatefman's  affiftance,  he,  on  the  2 1  ft 
*7^3-      of  August,  was  deprived  by  death ;  and  the  cabinet 
was  now  reckoned  extremely  feeble  and  inefficient. 
Orertiirn         The  objcft  of  the  king  uniformly  was,  to  employ 
political  ability  and  vii  tue  in  the  government  of  the 
nation,  without  regard  to  party.     The  firft  ftatef- 
man  of  the  kingdom  had  withdrawn  From  the  ca- 
hihtt ;  and  to  recal  his  mod  efficacious  talents  into 
the  executive  fervice  of  his  country,  was  the  benig- 
nant wi(h  of  our  fovereign.     He  accordingly  made 
application  to  Mr.  Ktt,  and  an  interview  took  place 
on  the  2 7  th  of  Auguft.     The  patriot  being  confulfed 
refpefling  meafures  and  men,  delivered  his  opinion 
freely  and  explicitly  ;  that  in  the  drcumilances  and 
opinions  of  the  times,  it  would  be  expedient  for  the 
infurance  of  public  confidence,  to  reftore  the  great 
whig  families  to  a  certain  fliare  of  that  power,  from 
which  they  had  been  recently  driven,  and  their  de- 
'privation  of  which  had  caufed  fuch  alarms  in  die 
country.     The  king  did  not  objeft  to  thofe  general 
propofitions,  and  appointed  Mr.  Pitt  to  a  fecond  in* 
'terview  on  the  29th,  to  enter  into  particular  arrange- 
ments.    On  the  intervening  day,  Mr.  Ktt  confeired 
with  the  chief  whig  leaders,  and  his  own  political 
friends,  concerning  the  perfons  who  fliould  confti- 
tute  the  new  cabinet,  and  a  plan  was  formed.    The 
day  following,  he  metthe  king  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  laid  before  him  the  names  of  his  propofed 
'  co-adjutors.    His  majefty,  defirous  of  the  fervictis 
of  Mr.  Pitt  individually,  was  willing  to  admit  in 
'  conjunction  with  htfii  certain  members  of  the  vi^ig 
party ;  but,  true  to  the  policy  with  which  he  had  fet 

3  om^ 
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out,  would  not  furrender  the  whole  diredion  of  his  chap. 
affairs  to  a  combination :  he  therefore  propofed  a  v— *^-i 
plan  which  (bould,  together  with  Mr.Piit  and  fome  .^'^J- 
of  thofe  >vhom  he  recommended,  extend  to  otUerj. 
Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  have  adhered  to  his  firft  opinion, 
and  the  king  -to  have  perfeyered  in  his  detcrmina* 
tion  not  to  yield  to  fo  exclufive  a  fyftem  of  admini- 
ftration.  'fhe  conference  broke  off  *,  and  Mn  Pitt 
and  his  friends  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  miniftry. 
Having  failed  in  the  attempt  to  procure  the  minifte* 
ri;jil  fervices  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  admifiible  t^ms,  his  ma» 
jefty  beftpwed  a  confideiable  (hare  of  power  on  the 
duke  of  Bedford  and  his  partifans,  making  the 
duke  himfelf  prefident  of  the  council.  The  accef** 
tiovL  of  the  numerous  connections  of  the  Bedford  ia- 
miiy  gave  Mr.  Grenville  an  affurance  of  a  parlia- 
mentary majority,  which  enabled  minifters  to  carry 
their  projects  into  execution. 

The  feilion  opened  in  November.  His  majefty  Maetiiif  tt 
having  in  his  fpeech  exhorted  parliament  to  culti* ,  '""^ 
vat0  the  bleflings  of  peace,  to  improve  the  acquiii- 
tioqs  which  tliey  had  made,  to  extend  the  cominerce, 
increafe  the  revenue,  and  reduce  the  debt  of  the 
country;  in  the  dofe,  he  ftrongly  inculcated  the  ne« 
ce^ty  of  domeiUc  union  and  the  repreflion  of  licen* 
doufheft.  Before  the  Ipeecb  could  be  taken  into 
confideratbn^  the  miniiler  delivered  a  meffage  from 
the  king  to  the  following  effe£t ;  ^^  That  his  majefly 
leaving  been  informed  that  Jqhn  Wilkes  efq.  a 
member  of  ibiiii  houfe,  was  th?  author  of  a  moil  fe* 


*  Vaiiout  reporu  ipcrr  dificqiinated  concerning  this  wtgoid^ 
lion.  The  docq^i^tt  on  which  it  chiefly  refts,  is  the  letter  of 
IfOzd  H<ir4wi(c1^e  to  his  fon  Lord  Royfton,  afterwards  pubHfticd* 

B  b  3  ditio\ii 
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ditioufi  and  dangerous  libel,  he  Itad  caufed  the  fald 
John  Wilkes  efq.  to  be  apprdiended  and  fecurcd, 
in  order  to  take  his  trial  in  due  courfe  of  law :  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  having  been  difcharged  out  of  cuftody 
by  the  court  of  common  pleas,  on  account  of  his 
privilege  as  a  member  of  that  houfe,  and  having 
fmce  refufed  to  anfwcr  to  an  information  filed 
againft  him  by  the  attorney-general,  his  majeily,  de- 
firous  to  (hew  all  poflible  attention  to  the  privileges 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo« 
licitous  not  to  fuffer  the  public  juftice  of  the  king- 
dom to  be  eluded,  had  chofen  to  dired  the  faid  U* 
bel,  and  alfo  copies  of  the  examinations  upon  which 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  apprehended  and  fecured,  to  be 
laid  before  them.** 

The  ground  which  adminiftration  took  in  fupport-. 
!ng  the  proceedings  relating  to  Mr.  Wilkes  was,  a 
propofition  to  cenfure  a  work  as  falfe,  fcandalous, 
and  feditious,  the  merits  of  which  were.  a£hially  be- 
fore a  court  of  juftice;  and  that  very  day  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  propofed  the  following  refolution  :  "  That  the 
paper  entitled  the  North  Britain,  N^  45.  is  a  falfe, 
fcandalous,  and  feditious  libel  againft  his  majefty 
and  both  houfes  of  parliament,  manifeftly  tending 
to  alienate  the  affeflions  of  the  people  from  his  ma- 
jefty, to  withdraw  them  from  their  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  to  excite  them  to  traiterous  infurrefHon.*' 
In  fupporting  this  motion,  the  friends  of  minifters 
expatiated  on  the  nature  and  mifchievous  tendency 
of  feditious  libels,   demonftrated  the  calumnious 
wifehoods  of  the  work  in  queftion,  contended  that 
they  w;ere  fitted  to  eftrange  the  affedHons  of  the 
people  from  the  king  ai^d  le^fiature^  axu)  that  there- 

fort 
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fi^«4hc  author  deferved  the  ftr<»igeft  marfc^  of  ceiif   «  h^a  p, 
i^re  that  could  be  pafTed  by  the  houfe.     Oppbfition^  "^-^  ^ 
^4cayouring  to  eixtenuate  the  offence  of  Mr.  Wilkes^      *  'H* 
contended^  that  he  had  been  already  treajied  with 
fuch  illegality •  and  harihnefs  as  amounted  to  perfe- 
cution ;  thai;  the  decifions  of  the  court  had  already 
(hewn  his  treatment  to  hare  been  oppreflive ;  and 
|hat  bis  offence,  whatever  might  be  its  .nature  or 
heinoufnefs,  was.  now  before  the  judicature  of  hi$ 
iroontry^  whofe  judgment  it  did  not  become  a  brtoch 
of  the  legiilature  either  to  anticipate  or  to  influence 
by  interference. 

The  refolution  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  ;  PioceeixBit 
and  immediately  after  it  was  refolved,  that  N'*  45^  vvliklL. 
of  the  North  Briton  fhould  be  burned  by  the  hwd$ 
of  the  common  hangman ;  and  the  lords,  in  a  confer* 
czice,  agreed  to  the  refolution,  and  to  the  fentence* 
On  the  96th  of  November  both  houfes  joined  in  an 
addrefs,  expreifing  their  indignation  at  the  contumely 
with  which  his  majefty  was  treated  in  the  libel,  and 
at  the  outrage  which  had  been  offered  to  every  branch 
of  the  legiilature.  The  next  queftion  relative  to  Mr. 
Wilkes  was,  the  extent  of  parliamentary  privilege; 
JVCniflry  moved,  that  tb^  privilege  of  parliament  does 
not  extend  tofediiiom  libels.  Oppofition  argued,  that 
many  authorities  in  law,  particularly  the  late  dec!- 
(ion  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  eftablilhed  the 
extenfion  of  parliamentary  privilege  to  every  cafe, 
pccept  treafon,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace.  Mn 
Pitt  declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  paper  in  queftioa 
%o  be  as  gre^t  as  smy  maa's,  ^^  but  (faid  he)  let  thr 
ij^uthor  bp  puniibed  in  due  couxfc  of  law,  according 

B  b  4  to 
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to  the  amount  of  his  gtdlt.    Do  not  let  us  CuTifice 
the  privileges  of  parliament,    and  fubjeft  every 

1763.  man  to  the  daqger  of  imprifonment  who  may  hap- 
pen  to  write  againft  miniftry.  A  member  of  parlh* 
inent  poflefles  the  privilege  claimed  by  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  admitted  by  the  court  of  common  pleas ;  but  if 
^n  offender  wiihed  to  flielter  himfi^f  under  his  piii 
vileges,  the  houfe,  firom  its  regard  to  jufttce,  would 
deliver  him  up  to  profecution/'  The  friends  of  mi^ 
liiftry,  in  reply  to  the  argument,  from  l^al  auAoi* 
rities  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  a  libel  was  a  much 
more  hurtful  offence  than  what  are  ufually  called 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  even  than  feveral  fpedes 
of  felony.  The  privilege  of  parliament  was  intended 
merely  to  prevent  a  member  from  being  diftraded 
in  his  attention  to  national  bufinefs,  by  litigations 
concerning  his  private  property,  but  not  to  prove 
9,  protection  for  crimes.  The  refolutibn,  after 
imdergoing  a  very  violent  conteft,  was  pafled,  and 
carried  alfo  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  louring  thefe 
proceedings,  a  perfonal  altercadcm  between  Mr« 
Wilkes  and  Mr.  Martin,  member  for  Camelford, 
produced  a  duel,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  wais 
wounded ;  and  the  houfe  delayed  farther  proceed** 
ings  until  he  fliould  be  able  to  attend. 

i7f4r  In  the  Chriitmas  vacation  he  retired  into  France, 
On  the  19th  of  January  1764,  the  laft  adjourned 
day  for  fetther  proceedings  againft  him,  the  houfe  lei 
cdved  certificates  from  French  furgeons,  that,  from 
his  wound,  hp  was  unaUe  to  return  to  England  | 
i)Ut,  conceiving  this  excufe  to  be  an  imfbmided 

nretence^ 
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pretence  *,  they  proceeded  with  his  cafe.    On  the  c  h  a  f. 
29th  of  January  it  was  propofed,   ^'  That  John  y:^^^L^ 
Wilkes  efi}.  member  for  Aylelbury,  bang  guilty  of     «7^• 
writing  and  pnbliihing  the  North  Briton,  be  ex^ 
peUed  this  houfe«''    In  this  debate,  oppofition  wak 
very  moderate ;  the  evidence  was  fo  unqueftionable, 
that  the  moft  patriotic  members  could  not  confcien- 
tioofly  fupporc  the  caufe  of  Wilkes.     Dilapprobav 
tioix  of  the  proceedings  of  miniftry  as  illegal  and 
vwlent^  was  not  incompatible  with  a  thorough  coii- 
vidtion  of  the  wickednds  of  the  paper  in  queftion, 
and  the  onfitnefii  of  the  author  to  hold  a  place  in 
the  hooie  of  xbmroons ;  the  queftion  was  therefore  He  fs «- 
carried  in  the  affirmative^  and  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ex-  ^wjk. 
pdled  the  hoaf& 

iTbe  fame  (hy  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  feat  in 
the  aflfembly  of  the  commons,  he  underwent  an  accu- 
fation  from  the  peers.  He  had  written  f,  and  privately 
difperfed»  a  book  intitled.  An  Effay  on  Woman, 
bein^  a  burlefque  on  Pope's  Eflky  on  Man,  and  con- 
fifting  of  obfcene  and  blafphemous  ribaldry.  To 
this  production  he  had  fubjoined  notes,  dated  in  the 
;title4>age  to  be  written  by  biifhop  Warburton,  fo  ". 

eminent  for  learning  and  virtue.  The  man  who 
firft  declared  his  abhorrence  of  fach  an  offence 
againft  decency  and  piety,  vmz  the  earl  0/ Sandwub^ 
His  brdfiup  had  recently  been  eztremdy  intimate 
with  Mr,  Wilkes,  and  had  at  the  very  time  tho^ 

,     *  He  hid  gone  to  Ptaris  after  his  wound ;  and  hit  rttum 

thence,  it  was  apprehended,  could  not  be  raore  impmdicabie 

than  his  journey  thither. 

t  I  am  aware  that  the  Efiay  on  Woman  has  been  alcnbed  la 

~a  different  ituthor  5  but  the  proof  then  adduced  affijied  it  on  Mr. 

Wilkes. 

^ttghly 
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CHAR,  roughly  eftablifhcd  a  charafter,  of  which  holmeft 
v.^  1^>  and  virtue  were  not  conftituents;  but  he  i was.  ex- 
♦7^4-      tremely  aftive  in  procuring  evidence  to  fix  this  pub- 
lication upon  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  order  to  bring  to  con- 
dign punifhment  the  violator  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion *•     His  own  habits  of  intercourfe  f,  and  fources 
of  information,   peculiarly  fitting  his  lordflbip  for 
bringing  fuch  flagitioufnefs  to  light,  he  'procured  a 
copy  of  the  work,  and  complained  of  it  in  the  houfe 
of  peers,  as  a  flagrant  outrage  againft  the  pioft  fa- 
cred  duties  both  to  God  and  man.      The   peers,      1 
on  the  itightefl  infpedtion,  faw  that  it  was  an  iuh^ 
mous  peiformance ;  and,  in  the  attack  upon  the 
venerable,  excellent,  and  illuftrious  prelate,  an  evi- 
dent breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  lords  ;  they 
therefore  addreifed  his  majefty  to  give  diredions*for 
profecuting  the  author.  He  was  accordingly  indi&ed 
for  blafphcmy,  while  the  proceedings  refpec^ing  the 
libel  were  pending;  and,  (Hi  the  aift  of  February, 
tried  before  lord  Mansfield,  for  republifhing  the 
North  Briton,  with  notes ;  and  on  the  fame  day, 
for  printing  and  publifhing  the  EfTay  on  Woman. 
Rniret        Not  returning  to  receive  fentence,  he  was  outlawed  s 
the  fuits  carried  on  againft  the  two  fecretaries  of 
courfe  abated;  and  Wilkes  himfelf  might  have 

'  ♦  The  eaii  of  CheftcrficW,  in  a  letter  to  hh  fon,  appears  to 
think  equal  credit  due  to  the  patriotic  commonei:,  and  to  the 
holy  peer.  ^^  Happy  (fays  he)  is  it  for  this  nation,  that  God 
hath  been  pleafcd  to  raife  up  in  Mr.  Wilkes  a  patriotic  defender 
of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  in  the  earl  of  Sandwich  fo  zealous 
a  defender  of  our  religion  and  moraW 
.  f  The  popular  writings  of  the  times  on  this  occafioo,  applied 
to  the  peer  a  fiditions  charadcTi  taken  from  a  very  celebrat$4 
performance. 

beca 
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been  forgotten,  if  another  miniftry  had  not  re*  c  H  a  p» 
kindled  the  popular  flame.  \^»s,^^ 

ITie  votaries  of  a  favourite  hypothefis  endea-  *y^** 
voured  to  make  every  faft  and  cafe  bend  to  their 
theory.  The  people  ftill  confidered  Bute  as  the 
real  diredor  of  affairs,  and  imputed  to  his  arbitrary 
principles  the  afts  of  the  Grenville  adminiftration, 
which  they  reprefented  as  unconftitutional  and  ty- 
rannical. If  confidered  impartially,  the  arreft  by 
general  warrant  is  found  to  be  a  mere  adoption  by 
this  miniftry,  of  the  mode  followed  by  all  miniftries 
fince  the  revolution.  From  fuch  a  procediire,  there- 
fore, no  inference  can  be  juftly  drawn  that  their 
intentions  were  tyrannical ;  but  their  condufl:  was 
certainly  irregular,  ancl  was  alfo '  very  unneceffary. 
If,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  fub- 
]cSt  to  any  warrant  for  a  libel,  he  was  amenable  to 
a  fpecial  as  well  as  a  general  warrant.  To  have 
arretted  him  in  the  legal  way,  would  have  been 
as  eafy  and  expeditious  as  in  the  illegal.  Mr. 
Wilkes's  conduft  in  itfelf  was  a  grofs  violation  of 
bw,  but  to  it's  cognizance  the  courts  of  law  were 
fully  competent.  While  it  was  before  thefe  tribur 
nals,  it  did  not  appear  confittent  with  either  the 
juftice  of  the  minifter  to  propofe,  or  of  parliament  td 
adopt,  meafures  that  might  tend  to  a  prejudication 
of  the  cafe.  Conviftion  muft  have  enfued  on  fuch 
criminality,  eftablilhed  by  indubitable  proofs  ;  and 
the  houfe  might  have  then  proceeded  with  much 
greater  propriety  to  cenfure  or  punifh  the  author. 
The  impartial  hiftorian,  though  he  find  in  the  pro- 
fecutors  of  Wilkes  no  defigns  or  intentions  hoflile 
tQ  coo^tutional  libertj^  muft  perceive,  that  a  con* 

iiderablc 
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CHAP,   fi^erable  part  of  their  condud  was  totally  inconHfl- 
>_-,^^_r   ent  with  prudence,  with  the  (lability  of  their  own 
»764.      power,  and  with  the  tranquillity  of  government. 
"    Wilkes  had  before  been  little  known,  except  for  his 
profligacy ;  the  minifterg  raifed  him  to  eminence ; 
difcontent  was  before  very  great,    and  the  pro* 
ceedings  againft  him  made  it  fpread  with  accelerated 
rapidity.     Though  hot  ju(lly  deemed  tyrannical,  the 
profecution  of  Wilkes  by  the  Grenville  adminiftra- 
tion,  was  unwife  at  the  time,  and  injurious  in  its 
confequences. 
^(^^n  Though  Mr.  Wilkes  was  himfelf  retired  from  the 

traerai  wir*  political  ftagc,  queftions  refulting  from  his  cafe  con- 
tinued to  occupy  parliament,  and  to  agitate  the 
public  mind.  Members  of  oppofition  now  pro- 
pofed  the  queftion  of  general  warrants  in  an  abftrad 
form,  merely  as  a  point  of  conflitutional  law,  with- 
out feeming  to  involve  in  it  any  particular  cafe.  On 
the  1 4th  of  February,  fir  William  Meredith  moved 
a  refolution,  ftating,  ^*  that  a  general  warrant  for 
apprehending  and  feizing  the  authors,  printers,  and 
.  publiihers  of  a  feditious  libel,  together  with  their 
j>apers,  is  not  warranted  by  law.''  Minillry  con- 
2u£led  themfelves  with  great  dexterity  concerning 
this  queftion  ;  for  they  kept  aloof  from  the  pofiti(m 
itfelf,  and  did  not  fuppcMt  the  legality  of  fuch  war« 
rants.  "  The  houfe  of  commons,"  they  faid,  *'  being 
only  a  part,  and  not  the  whole  of  the  l^iflature^ 
cannot  declare  law  legiflatively ;  and  not  being  a 
.court  of  judicature,  cannot  declare  it  judicially :  th^ 
affumption  of  fuch  a  power  would  introduce  confu- 
iion  into  the  courts  of  law.  The  judges  confidered 
themfelves  as  to  be  guided  only  by  the  whole  legif- 

lature. 
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iature.-    If  the  commons  vrere  to  declare  the  law,   chap. 

IV 

their  declarations  might  be  different  from  what  the  ^^^..^ 
king  and  parliainent  had  pronounced.  In  the  pre*  '7^4* 
fent  cafe,  it  would  produce  not  only  general  confu*  fo/S^I* 
fion,  but  particular  injuftice.  There  was  a  bill  of 
exemptions  depending  before  the  ordinary  judges, 
on  the  alleged  illegality  of  general  warrants ;  and 
the  propofed  refolution  would  in  a  great  degree  pre- 
judge the  cauCe.  It  -would  condemn  men  who 
aded  upon  the  mod  numerous  precedents,  and  of 
the  beft  times  ;  men  whofe  known  charaders,  and 
the  tenor  of  whofe  condud,  had  fecured  them  from 
every  fufpidonofanill  intention  to  liberty.  Though 
the  words  of  the  refolution  extended  only  to  the 
cafe  of  libel,  yet  the  fpirit  of  it  would  apply  to  all 
cafes  whatfoever.  Such  warrants  had  often  been  pro- 
duftive  of  the  greateft  good,  and  had  nipped  in  the 
bud  the  moft  dangerous  confpiracies.  If  general 
warrants  are  illegal,  await  the  determination  of  the 
courts  ;  if  the  decifions  of  the  courts  are  not  fatis- 
£idory,  declare  the  law  by  aft  of  parliament." 

The  fupporters  of  the  motion  argued  on  the  ille-  •?»•"* 
gality  and  opprefllve  tendency  of  the  procefs  by  a 
genoral  warrant.  Such  a  mode  left  a  difcretionary 
power  ov«r  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft ;  not  only  to 
magiftrates,  whofe  knowledge,  wifdom,  and  valu^ 
of  their  reputation,  might  moderate  the  exertioa 
of  their  arbitrary  authority ;  but  to  the  inferior 
officers  of  judice,  often  the  moft  ignorant  and  pro* 
fligate  of  mankind.  The  argumoit  ft-om  precedent 
could  not  juftify  what  was  contrary  to  law.  Oafin^ 
it  was  admitted,  might  occur,  in  whith  necdfitjr 
'Hfould  juftify  general  warrants ;  as  in  time  of  war 

and 
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Q  H  A  p.  and  public  danger^  when  iffued  againft  th;  perfontf 
^^.L^  and  interefts  of  the  enemy,  they  might  be  requifite 
*7^.  for  the  prefervation  of  the  couutry*.  Mr.  Ktt,  in  a 
fpeech  on  the  fubjed,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
figned  two  of  them  himfelf,  though  aware  of  their 
illegality,  becaufe  he  would  riik  his  head  for  the 
public  fafety  :  but  in  the  cafe  of  a  libel,  there  was  no 
fuch  neceflity  }  evef  y  purpofe  of  public  juftice  might 
be  fully  obtained  by  the  regular  procefs  of  law. 
The  houfe  of  coaunons  neither  pretended  to  be  the 
whole  of  the  legiflatiye  body,  nor  a  court  of  judicsu 
,ture ;  but  it  \ras  their  undoubted  right,  confinned 
by  clear  and  unequivoj:al  precedent,  to  cenfure 
every  illegal  pradice,  not  thereby  declaring  law, 
but  admonifliing  courts  of  juftice  and  executive 
officers  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  law  as  already 
fftabli&ed. 

Minifters  propofed  an  amendment,  dating  the 
conftant  andruncenfured  pradtice  of  officers.  They 
moved  that  the  queftion,  fo  amended,  ffiould  be  ad- 
journed to  that  day  four  months ;  that  is»  ihould 
.  be  adually  difmiflfed ;  and  a  motion  to  that  effed 
wts  carried  by  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  againft 
two  hundred  and  twenty  *• 

*  Among  thofe  who  voted  with  oppofition  on  the  prefent  oc- 
c^fion  was  general  Conway,  who  was  prcfently  after  difmifled 
from  the  qpmmand  of  a  regiment,  and  other  military  as  well  as 
^iil  employments.  Thisa^  was  feverely  cenfured  in  the  oppo- 
fition writings  of  the  time,  and  even  hy  not  a  few  connected  with 
no  party.  This  difmiflal  is  the  fuhjecl  of  feveral  letters  by  Ho- 
race Walpole,  who  ^slfo  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  fubje£^,  in- 
dtlcd,  **  An  flddref^  to  the  public  on  the  late  difmiffiJ  of  t  gc« 
uml  officer  |*'  whicl^  is  publiilhed  ia  his  Works» 

We 
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Wcihaw^  hhhento  be6u  coftfi^ering  .ifi^M^tk  o.h  a  p, 
muijftpiliiiK^  vbich  .appear  to  hs^n^e  reftiltodfrom  <^^e»^.-w 
their,  wited ,  counfek ;  vf^  tpQw»  .TOmte  td  xrteifitiir^,      ' 7^** 
in  which  the  lead  wsistaken.by-Mr^.G'caivilic  him-  »i,tei, ""' 
fdf,  JDetopiging  peculiarly  t^  his  d^JiirC^ient,  sm^  der 
riving,  their  i&ture  and  tendency  frOm  his  .chara^en 
Mi^  GrenWUe  was  a  man  of  a  clear  and  found  un« 
de^fl;anding)  of  gxtsX  parKamcntary '  experience,  in* 
defatigable  application,  and  ex  tend  ve  knowledge^ 
efpecially  in  the  laws  of  his  country,  in  commerce^ 
and  in  finance.     He.  had  adopted  an  opinion,  that 
the  refoarces  of  the  country'were  in  a  very  exhaufted 
ftate  ;  that  therefore  the  chief  bulinefs  of  a  prime 
minifter  was  to  find  out  in  what,  way  the  deficit 
cncies  might  be  fupplied.    His  great  objeft  was,  the  w*  finjndu 
improvement  of  the  revenue  without  additional      .^""* 
burthens  on  th^  country.     With  this  view  one  part 
of  his  policy  was,  to  reftrain  fmuggling  of  eveiy 
kind,  that  the  edabliihed  imports  might  be  as  pro? 
du£live  as  poflible :  in  the  execution  pf  his  fchemes 
he  was  very  a£tive  and  fuccefsful ;  ^and  farther,  to 
promote  his  purpc^e,  he  had '  rccourfe  to  the  aid 
of  the  officers  of  the  navy.     A  number  of  fmall 
fiiips  of  war^  wjith  cuttens  and  tenders,  were  fta- 
tioned  on  the  coafts  of  Biitain  and  Ireland,  and 
fimilar  powers  conferred  on  them  with  thofe  ufually 
{^en    to    revenue    officers.       Thofe    r^uktiom- 
were  a  powerful  reftraint    on  contraband  tride; 
and   added  greatly  to  the  produ^venels  of  the 
remnue.   Having  thus  enlarged  the  produds,  he  di- 
miniihed  expence  by  rigid  economy.*    He  inquired 
into  abufes  wUch  wafted  the  puUic  money,  and 
hf.  correding  them  made  great  fiiirings ;   in  bis 
..      ,  .  bargains 
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bargains  for  the  public  with  monied  men,  he  pro* 
cured  very  advantageous  terms,  and  was  a  moft 
S7^*  frugal,  faithful,  and  fldlful  fteward  to  his  country. 
By  thefe  means  he  was  able  in  1 764,  only  one  year 
after  the  termination  of  fo  expenfive  a  war,  to  come 
forward  with  a  fcheme  of  fihance  which  precluded 
the  neceffity  of  additional  taxes.  One  part  of  the  debt 
was  1, 800,000 L  in  exchequer  ImUs,  which  were  at  a 
great  difcount.  Tlie  bank  contra^  was  to  be  re- 
newed ;  Mr.  Grenville  ftipulated,  thai  the  bank 
ftiould  take  i  ,000,000  L  of  thefe  bills  tor  two  years, 
at  an  intereft  reduced  by  one  fourth ;  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  Ihould  pay  a  fine  on  the  renewal  of  the 
contraft  of  1 00,000 1.  The  refidue  of  the  bills  were 
reaewod;  and  another  floadng  debt  of  2,ooo,oooL 
RSi  remained  i  to  its  liquidation,  the  furplus  of 
the  finking  fund  was  applied,  and  alfo  700,000!. 
the  produce  of  French  prizes  taken  before  the 
declaration  of  war.  The  favings  of  unneceflary 
expences,  the  increafed  produdivenels  of  the  re- 
venue by  the  prevention  of  fmuggling,  added  to  die 
funds  before  eftablifhed,  precluded  the  neceffity,  not 
only  of  a  new  loan  and  taxes,  but  even  of  a  lottery. 
'  The  ftate  of  fupply  was  laid  before  the  com* 
mons  on  the  acth  of  March,  and  the  friends  of  mini- 
ilry  juftly  gave  it  credit  as  a  difplay  of  combined  (kiil 
and  economy  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  revenue, 
and  exulted  in  the  eflPeds  which  it  produced ;  nor 
were  their  praifes  controverted  by  oppofition  in  ptf • 
liament.  The  plan  was,  however,  ftron^y  attacked 
in  antiminifterial  publications,  in  which  it  was  at^ 
tempted  to  be-proved,  that  the  ftatements  weie  £il^ 
lacious,  an4  the  allied  feimga  fiivobus ;  but  dia 
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Objedions  were  chiefly  founded  upon  hypolhefes,    chap. 
while  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  minifter  were  v,«^ 
fupported  by  authentic  documents ;  and,  indeed,  an      '7f4» 
impartial  reviewer  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Grenville's 
minifbry,  mud  allow  him  the  praife  due  to  a  prudent 
and  well-informed  financier. 

To  promote  his  favourite  objeft,  of  increafmg  the  R'k«J^«- 
produdivenefs  of  revenue,  Mr.  Grenville  extended  ftmmiog 
the  coUefling  powers  of  naval  officers  to  America  °*"**''°* 
and  the  Weft  Indies.  There  was  a  clandeftine 
trade  carried  on  between  the  Englifli  and  Spaniih 
colonies,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both,  efpecially 
the  former,  and  even  of  Great  Sf%I}fll  herfelf  j  be-  ^-^  '  ^ 
caufe  through  this  channel  Britiih  manufa^ures 
were  introduced  into  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  the 
returns  were  made  principally  in  gold  and  filver  *. 
Though  this  traffic  was  not  contrary  to  the  fpirit 
of  any  aft  of  parliament,  yet  the  officers  of  the  navy 
appointed  to  prevent  fmuggling,  not  having  received 
definite  inftruftions  from  home^  put  a  ftop  to  the  in- 
tercourfe  however  beneficial :  they  feized  indifcri- 
minately  all  the  fhips  employed  in  this  commerce, 
whether  belonging  to  fellow-fubjefts  or  to  foreigners^ 
The  North  Americans,  who  had  found  this  trade 
extremely  lucrative,  murmured  loudly  at  the  fatal 
check  which  it  thus  received ;  and  Mr.  Grenville's 
laudable  defire  of  increafing  the  revenue,  being 
purfued  too  exclufively,  produced  meafures  which, 
though  not  very  important  in  their  financial  opera- 
tions, were  followed  by  political  confequences  of 
the  highefl  moment.  He  formed  a  plan  to  oblige 
the  inhabitants  of  the  American  colonies  to  bear  a 

♦  Sec  Stedman^^  Hiftofy  of  the  American  war,  toI.  i.  p.  14. 
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fliare  in  the  cxpence  neccffary  for  their  protedion, 
by  paying  taxes  to  be  impofed  by  the  Britiih  par- 
liament. A  diilindion  had  obtained  in  thefe  pro- 
vinces, between  duties  on  the  importation  and  export- 
ation of  merchandife,  and  taxes.  Cuftoms  had 
been  impofed  upon  certain  enumerated  goods,  if 
carried  to  fome  other  place  inftead  of  Great  Britain; 
and  when  fpecific  articles,  the  produce  of  one  colony, 
were  to  be  exported  to  another,  they  paid  a  duty  *. 
To  thefe  imports,  confidering  them  merely  as  regU' 
lations  cfirade^  and  not  as  taxes,  the  colonies  had 
fubmitted.  Mr.  Grenville  therefore  propofed  a 
deviation  from  the  eilablifhed  pra^lice,  and  the 
affertion  of  a  claim,  which  involved  in  it  very  im- 
portant queftions,  refpeding  not  only  general 
libeitv,  but  alfo  the  conflitutional  freedom  of  a  Bri- 
tjfli  fubjefl:.  Intended  by  him  merely  as  a  fchetne 
of  finance  upon  old  and  eftablifhed  grounds,  his 
projeft  propofed  a  political  change  founded  upon 
new  principles,  of  which  experience  had  afforded 
no  means  of  afcertaining  the  operation  and  effe&s. 
It  was  a  much  more  important  and  more  compli- 
cated propofition  than  its  author  apprehended  ;  and 
a  plan  for  making  an  inconfiderable  addition  to 
Britiih  revenue,  eventually  laid  the  foundation  of 
one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  momentous  revolu- 
tions which  hiftory  has  to  record. 

As  a  part  of  this  innovating  fyftem,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville moved  in  parliament  a  bill  for  granting  certain 

♦  Rum,  fugar,  and  molaffes,  for  inftancc,  imported  from  the 
Weft  Indies  to  North  America,  paid  a  duty  before  they  were 
ihipped ;  sts  did  alfo  tobacco  and  indigo,  imported  from  the 
North  American  continent  to  any  of  the  other  plantations. 

duties 
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duties  on  goods  in  the  Britifh  colonics,  to  fupport  c  ha  p. 
the  government  there,  and  encourage  the  trade  ^.^^^^^^ 
to  the  fugar  plantations ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  April,      *^^^' 
this  propofition  was  pafled  into  a  law.     He  alfo 
propofed  another  to  the  following  purport :  *'  that, 
towards  further  defraying  the  cxpence  of  prote&irig 
and  fecuring  the  colonies,  it  may  be  proper  to  charge 
certdki  Jiamp  duties  in  the  colonies/*   He  poftponed, 
however,  during  this  feflion,  the  introduftion  of  a 
bill  founded  on  the  lad  rcfolution,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans  migln  have  time  to  offer  a  compenfation  for 
the  revenue  which  fuch  a  tax  might  produce.    The 
colonial   afTemblies  during  the  war  had  been  in 
the  pradice  of  iifuing  bills,  which  were  made  a 
legal  tender  for  money :   thefe  had  begim  to  be 
attended  with  great  inconvenience,  and  to  fuffer 
very  confiderable  depreciation.      To  remedy  the 
evils,  a  law  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and 
paffed  by  parliament,  for  preventing  fuch  bills  '  as 
might  be  hereafter  iifued  in  any  of  his  majefty's 
colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  from  being 
made  legal  tenders  in  payment  of  money,     llie  re- 
ftri6Uons  on  the  clandefline  trade  had  given  great 
umbrage  in  North  America ;   the  law  obftrufting 
their  paper  currency  added  to  the  diffatisfadUon ; 
but  the  duties  adually  impofed  upon  merchan- 
dife^    and    the  refolutions  concerning  the  (lamp 
duty,'  excited  a   loud  clamour.     The  New  Eng- 
landelrs  were  the  firfl  to  inveftigate  thefe  meafures. 
Conceiving  the  new  laws  to  be  part  of  a  general 
plan  for  aiTumihg  a  power  not  heretofore  exercifed  by 
Britain  over  her  American  colonies,  they  imme- 
diately controverted  the  fundamental  principle,  and 

Cc  3  totally 
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CHAP,  totally  denied  the  right  of  a  Britifh-  parliament 
to  levy  in  any  form  duties  or  taxes  upon  the 
17^4'  colonies.  The  exercife  (they  faid)  of  fuch  an 
authority  was  a  violation  of  their  rights  as  free- 
men ;  as  colonifts,  poflcfling  By  their  charters  the 
power  of  taxing  themfelves  for  their  own  fupport 
and  defence ;  and  as  Britifh  fubjeds,  who  ought  not 
to  be  taxed  but  by  themfelves  or  their  reprefentatives* 
Thefe  topics  were  the  fubjedls  of  petitions  fent  over 
to  the  king,  to  the  lords,  and  to  the  commons. 

The  New  Placed  in  a  rigorous  climate,  and  on  a  foil  requir- 

ing aftive  and  perfevering  induftry  to  render  it  pro- 
duftive,  the  New  Englanders  were  ftrong,  hardy, 
and  capable  of  undergoing  great  labour  and  fatigue. 
Having  many  difficulties  to  overcome  and  dangers 
to  encounter,  they  were  formed  to  penetration,  en- 
terprife,  and  refolution.  Their  country,  lefs  boun- 
tiful than  thofe  of  their  fouthem  neighbours,  ren- 
dered recourfe  to  traffic  neceffary.  The  puritan- 
ifm  which  they  inherited  from  their  forefathers  *, 
with  its  concomitant  hypocrify,  incorporated  itfelf 
with  their  commercial  conduct ;  and  avarice  is 
never  keener  than  after  a  coalition  with  fanatical 
aufterity,  and  never  with  more  ardour  ufes  tKe 
miniftry  of  fraud,  than  when  arrayed  in  the  garb 
of  fanftity.  The  traffic  of  New  England,  of  » 
minute  and  detailed  kind,  lefs  refembling  the  pur- 
fuit  of  an  enlightened  merchant  than  a]petty  fhop- 
keeper,  while  it  narrowed  liberaKty,  Iharpened  arti- 
fice. Inheriting  a  tinge  of  democratical  republicaiXr 
ifm,  the  people  fubmitted  with  reluctance  to  the  cotu- 
ftitutional  authority  of  a  government  in  which  mo- 

*  See  the  Introdudioni  p.  80. 
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xiarchy  made  a  confiderable  part,  and  fpumed  at  the  c  M  a  p« 
idea  of  yielding  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  ufurp- 


ation.  Avarice  being  a  prominent  feature  in  their  ^^^^* 
chafafters,  they  were  peculiar^y  jealous  of  an  appre- 
hended ufurpation,  which  was  calculated  to  affeft  their 
purpofes.  As  their  fentiments  and  principles  prompt- 
ed them  to  oppofe  fuch  attempts,  their  intelligent  and 
bold  charafter  enabled  them  efFeftually  to  refifj  them. 
In  the  middle  colonies,  in  which  the  temperature  of  MiiJie 
the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  foil  eafily  afforded 
the  neceffaries  and  accommodations  of  life,  though 
a£Uve  and  induftrious,  the  inhabitants  were  not 
equally  hardy  and  enterprifing ;  they  were  left 
auftere  in  their  manners,  admitted  luxury  and  re- 
finement to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  colonifts 
of  the  north,  -and  were  attached  to  a  monarchial 
form  of  government..  The  fouthern  colonies  werq  »•<!  fouthcm 
diffipated>  relaxed,  and  indolent ;  and  therefore,  * 
though  little  adapted  to  refiftance  themfelves,  were 
veil-fitted  to  receive  impreffions  from  more  vigorous 
charafters*  The  New  Englanders  were  extremely 
aftive  in  diflPufing  their  own  fentiments  through  the 
provinces  attached  to  the  mother-country ;  till,  at 
length,  the  fpirit  of  diffatisfa6Uon  became  fo  preva* 
lent,  as  to  attrad  the  notice  and  animadverfions  of 
the  Britifli  government. 

While  fubjefts  fo  interefting  and  important  werq  war  wUK 
agitating  the  civilized  pans  of  Britilh  America^  thtindun., 
government  was  difturbed  by  a  defultory  warfare 
vnth  the  Indian  favages,  Britifh  fettlers  had  im- 
politically  negleded  the  means  of  gaining  the  affec- 
tions and  confidence  of  the  natives.  Seeing  Eng- 
land fo  completely  eftablifhed,  the  Indians  ];egretted 

C  c  3  th^ 
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CHAP,   that  they  had  not  been  more  aflive  in  fupporting' 

,^ !!X^  the  French  intereft.     The  cordon  of  forts  along  the 

17^4-  •  lakes  trenched  upon  their  hunting  grounds,  almoft 
the  fole  refource  of  favage  life ;  and  they  became 
appreheniive  that  Britifli  colonies  would  be  planted 
in  thofe  woods  from  which  they  now  derived  their 
fubfiftence.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  apprehenfions,  a 
report  was  fpread,  that  the  American  provinces  had 
formed  a  fcheme  for  extirpating  the  Indian  tribes  ; 
though  totally  unfounded,  this  rumour  was  believed 
by  the  natives,  and  had  no  fmall  fhare  in  inciting 
them  to  hoftilities.  A  confederacy  was  formed, 
and  a  fud<ien  attack  made,  during  the  harvell, 
on  all  our  frontier  fettlements.  Before  the  defign 
was  fufpefted,  numbers  of  planters  were  furprifed, 
and  put  to  death,  with  every  torture  that  favage  in- 
genuity could  devife ;  their  effects  were  plundered, 
their  houfes  burned,  and  their  crops  deftroyed. 
The  itinerant  merchants,  who,  relying  on  the  gene- 
ral peace,  traded  in  the  Indian  country,  were  mur- 
dered, and  their  effeds,  valued  at  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  plundered.  The  weftem  frontiers  of 
Pennfylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  were  totally 
abandoned  by  the  planters  j  the  favages  had  fur- 
prifed three  of  our  forts,  and  were  advancing  faft  to 
our  principal  garrifon,  Fort  Pitt.  Informed  of  this 
alarming  irruption,  general  Amherft  fent  a  ftrong 
detachment  againit  the  Indians,  under  captain 
Dalzell.  The  favages,  however,  being  apprifed  of 
his  intentions,  attacked  the  king's  troops  on  every 
fide,  and  Dalzell  with  great  difHculty  made  his 
retreat  to  Fort  Detroit.  A  numerous  body  of  In- 
dians now  furroundcd  Fort  Pitt,  at  which  reinforce- 
ments 
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mcnts  were  not  yet  arrived  ;    the  general  fent  to  c*h  a  ?• 
its  relief  a  ftrong  corps  under  colonel  Boaquet.     In-  -  _      -^ 
formed  of  the  march  of  this  detachment,  the  Indians      '7C4« 
raifed  the  iiege,  with  a  view  to  attack  the  Engliih ; 
and  encountering  Bouquet's  troops,  after  a  fliarp  ^ 

conteft,  pretended  to  retreat,  and  drew  their  adver- 
faries  into  a  moft  dangerous  ambufcade:  the  Britifh, 
however,  formed  themfelves  into  ftrong  columns, 
and  prefervirig  the  ftrideft  order,  encountered  toma- 
hawks with  fixed  bayonets;  and  difciplined  valour 
prevailing  over  favage  impetuofity,  they  repulfed  the 
enemy.  The  Indians  had  again  recourfe  to  ambuf- 
cade, to  which  their  country  is  fo  peculiarly  favour- 
able. Our  commander  wiihed  to  bring  them  to  a 
clofe  engagement;  but  the  enemy  with  fkiiful  dexte- 
rity eluded  battle.  In  his  attempts  to  effeft  his  pur* 
pofe.  Bouquet  MV'as  drawn  into  a  defile,  in  which 
he  was  extremely  diftrefled  for  want  of  water,  and 
faw  that,  if  he  were  not  able  to  bring  the  Indians  to 
regular  adlion,  his  troops  muft  moulder  away  for 
want  of  provifions.  The  enemy  had  increafed  in 
confidence  from  their  late  fuccefs ;  and  the  colonel 
perceiving  this  boldnefs,  contrived  the  following 
ftratagem  for  drawing  them  into  battle.  The  Britifh 
troops  were  pofled  on  an  eminence,  while  two  com- 
panies were  ftationed,  in  more  advanced  fituations^. 
Thefe  he  ordered  to  fall  within  the  circle  as  if  re- 
treating, while  the  other  two  were  drawn  up  fo  as 
to  appear  to  cover  that  retreat.  The  firft  two  com- 
panies moved  behind  a  projecting  part  of  the  hill, 
fo  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  enemy.  The 
favages,  leaving  their  woods,  attacked  the  two  com- 
panies that  were  neareft  them ;    but  while  they 

C  c  4  prefled 
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prefled  fora^ard,  believing  themfelvcs  fure  of  vic-» 
tory,  the  two  that  had  made  the  feigned  retreat 
'764.  ruflied  on,  and  attacked  them  in  the  flank,  while  the 
others  charged  them  in  front.  The  favages  were 
defeated  and  routed ;  and  the  BritiQi  troops  arriv- 
ing at  Fort  Pitt,  fecured  that  important  poft. .  The 
favages  now  made  an  attack  upon  Niagara,  and 
carried  four  hundred  men  in  canoes  acrofs  Lake 
Erie ;  but  thefe  were  defeated  by  an  Englifh  fchooner. 
concluded.  General  Amherft,  aware  that',  though  the  difci- 
plined  force  of  Britain  n^ufl:  ultimately  triumph  over 
favage  ferocity,  the  inroads  of  the  Indians  was  a 
great  interruption  to  colonial  profperity,  made  fuch 
propofals  as,  by  the  great  influence  of  fir  William 
Johnfon,  were  accepted  by  the  principal  tribes  ;  and 
the  reft,  fenfible  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
contend  with  the  Britifli,  alfo  fought  and  obtainedl 
peace* 

At  home,  little  happened  of  fuflicient  importance 
to  be  a  fubjedl  of  hiftory,  except  the  proceedings 
regarding  Mr.  Wilkes,  already  mentioned.  The 
cyder  tax,  however,  occafioned  a  number  of  meet* 
ings  and  refolutions,  and  fome  riots.  The  crop 
had  been  very  deficient,  and  the  deamefs  of 
provifions  caufcd  great  •  difcontent ;  which  was  in-» 
creafed  by  the  reprefentations^  of  demagogues,  im-* 
puting  the  fcarcity  in  a  confiderable  degree  to  the 
influx  of  Scotchmen  *,  whom,  it  was  aflerted,  lord 

Bute 

♦  The  poet  Churchill  was  peculiarly  zealous  and  fucccfsful 
in  imprefling  thefe  ideas  on  thofe  credulous  readers  who  would 
receive  the  colourings  of  fancy  for  authentic  truth.  His  writbgs 
were  highly  prized  by  critics  who  had  not  fuflicient  difcrimina- 
tion  to  perceive  the  difference  between  the  acrimony  of  malignant 

invcdivc 
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Bute  had  brought  hither*  to  eat  the  fruits  of  England,  en  kp. 
The  diflfatisfadHon  in  many  places  rofe  to  tumult,  s,....-^^^^ 
The  fcarcity   alfo  contributed  to  a  difFerent  evil,      •7^4- 
the  prevalence  of  robberies  to  a  very  alarming  de- 
gree :  this  mifchief  was  farther  increafed  by  the  dif- 
charge  of  numbers  of  foldiers  and  failors  at  the 
peace,  who  had  not  fince  that  time  got  into  a  re- 
gular employment :  indeed,  at  no  time  were  felonies 
more  pregaant,*  daring,  and  atrocious. 

During  this  year  the  legiflature  was  informed,  Abufeiia 
that  very  ihameful  praflices  prevailed  in  private  mad- 
houfes.  Committees  of  both  houfes  inquired  into 
the  fubjeft,  and  found  that  thefe  pretended  recep- 
tacles for  lunatics  were  very  frequently  converted 
into  prifons  for  the  confinement,  by  the  authority 
of  private  individuals,  of  perfons  who  had  done  no- 
thing offenfive  to  the  laws  of  their  country ;  wives^ 
who  interrupted  the  debaucheries  of  their  hulbands; 
parents,  who  chofe  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  with- 
out implicitly  fubmitting  to  their  children ;  children, 
fifters,  and  wards,  who  did  not  implicitly  yield  to 
parents,  brothers,  and  guardians ;  in  fhort,  who- 
ever oppofed  the  will  of  relations  affuming  defpotic 
power.  Individuals,  inverted  with  no  authority  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  arrogated  to  themfelves  a  power 
not  granted  by  our  Ijgys  to  any  part  of  the  executive  ' 
government.  They  committed  fellow-fubjects  to 
goal  without  an  examination ;  they  fufpended  by 
their  fole  will  and  authority  the  habeas  corpus  aft  j 

m  ,      I         ■       -     .  ■  ■  ■.—       ■■■...  .        ■ 

invefiivc  and  the  (Ircngth  of  well-founded  fatire  ;  who,  to  ufc 
the  language  of  Johnfoo  concerning  another  inciter  of  difaffec- 
lion,  "  miftook  the  venom  of  the  fliaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.** 

2  and 
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and  in  effed  eftablifhed  baftilles  in  Britain.  It  was 
found,  that  the  keepers  acknowledged  this  abfolute 
'7^4.  power  of  individuals ;  and,  without  any  inquiry,  re- 
ceived  whomfoever  their  lettres  de  cachet  chofe  to 
fend  to  confinement.  They  admitted  and  detained 
perfons  in  their  perfect  fenfes,  requiring  nothing 
farther  than  to  be  paid  for  their  maintenance.  The 
legiflature,  having  inveftigated  this  evil  and  difco- 
vered  its  extent,  made  regulations  to  prevent  its 
continuance  or  renewal. 

During,  this  year,  two  events  took  place,  which 
were  important  to  the  royal  family,  and  confequently 
to  the  country.  The  hereditary  prince  of  Brunf- 
wic,  who  had  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in 
the  war,  was  in  January  married  to  the  princefs  Au- 
gufta,  eldeft  iifter  of  the  king.  The  bifliopric  of 
Ofnaburg,  which  was  alternately  in  the  gift  of  the 
houfes  of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  becoming  vacant, 
and  it  being  king  George's  turn,  as  ele&or  of  Ha* 
nover,  to  prefent,  was  bellowed  upcui  the  infant 
prince  Frederic,  fecond  fon  to  their  majefties. 

Before  we  revert  to  the  internal  and  colonial  con- 
tefts  which  agitated  the  firft  portion  of  the  prefent 
reign,  it  feems  proper  to  lake  a  fliort  review  of  the 
ftate  of  Europe,  efpecially  of  thofe  parts  of  it  w^ofe 
a£ts  muft  always  be  important  to  Great  Britain. 
State  ofEu-  The  alliance  between  France'  and  Auftria  had  been 
rope.  ^^  j.^^  £y^^  anfwering  its  purpofe,  that  its  confe- 

quences  had  left  both  the  contrafting  parties  in  an  ex- 
haufted  and  depreifed  (late.  The  family  compafl  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  which  was  intended  to 
exalt,  had  humbled  both  kingdoms.  In  France,  in* 
temal  diffatisfaftion  interrupted  the  mcafures  of  gor 

I  vemment 
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vemmei^t  for  repairing  the  loffes  fuftained  by  the  war,  c  h  a  rw 
The  immenfe  expenditure  of  France,  both  for  hf.rfetf 
and  her  allies,  had  involved  her  in  the  greateft  pe- 
cuniary difficulties,  and  obliged  government  to  levy 
very  heavy  taxes.     The  parliament  of  Paris  objected 
to  fome  of  the  new  financial  decrees ;  and  force 
being  employed  to  reduce  them  to  compliance,  they 
refigned  their  offices.     Various  reprefentations  were 
made  to  the  king,  to  juftify  their  conduft.   The  duke 
of  Fitz-james,  governor  of  Languedoc,  imprifoned 
fome    refraftory  members  of  the  pariiament    of 
Thouloufe.     As  a  cuftomary  mode  of  procedure 
nvith  the  executorial  officers  of  the  king  of  France, 
tliis  a£t  might  indeed  raife  indignation,  but  could  not 
excite  furprife ;   the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  Rifin^  i^l 
however,  in  thefe  circumltances  were  unufual,  and  i*^   **" 
nianifefted  a  deviation  from  the  fpirit  by  which  that 
country  had  been  aftuated  ever  fince  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.     The  parliament  of 
Thouloufe  impeached  the  duke,  gave  orders  for  the 
arreft  of  his  perfon  and  the  fequeflration  of  his 
cftates,  and  referred  the  caufe  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  parliament  of  l!*aris,  as  the  fupreme  court  of 
judicature.     That  body,  accepting  the  appeal,  or- 
dered their  prefident  to  requeft  the  king's  prefence 
in  the  examination.     The  king  replied,  that,  as  the 
duke  of  Fitz-james  reprefented  his  perfon,  he  would 
himfelf  take  cognizance  of  the  caufe.     To  this  inti- 
mation the  parliament  returned  a  very  flrong  re- 
monftrance.     The  death  of  Fitz-james  prevented 
the  difpute  coming  to  iflue,  but  the  fpirit  of  refent- 
ment  which  had  raanifefled  itfelf  did  not  evaporate, 

Aulh^ 
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CHAP.  Auftria  had  concluded  a  peace  with  thtf  king  of 

,_^^1^.  PrulTia  a  few  months  after  the  treaty  of  Fontain- 

»764.  blcau  ;  fhe  had  for  ever  renounced  her  claim  to  Si- 

Anftxi*.  igfjj^^  g^jjj  jjy  j^gj.  ftlpulations  acknowledged  herfelf 

to  have  totally  failed  in  the  purpofes  for  which  {he 
had  undertaken  the  war.  By  her  ambitious  projefts 
fhe  had,  during  the  conteft,  incurred  a  debt  amount- 
ing  to  twenty-five  millions  fterling ;  which  was  to  her 
an  enormous  fum.  The  counfels  of  her  able  mini- 
fter,  TCaunitz,  were  neceflarily  occupied  in  devifing 
means  for  the  diminution  of  this  burden.  One  im- 
portautt  objeft  fhe  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Hu- 
berts-burg, in  the  exprefs  confent  of  the  king  or 
Pryffia  to  the  arch-duke  Jofeph,  eldeft  fon  and  heir 
of  the  emperor  and  emprefs-queen,  being  chofen 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  eledtioi^  took  place 
in  April  1764. 
FioiTn.  The  king  of  Pruffia,  though  he  had  overcome  all 

,  his  enemies,  and  diftated  the  terms  of  peace,  equally 
able  in  every  department,  had  been  fo  provident, 

that   AT    THE    END    OF     THE    WAR    HE    HAD    NOT 

CONTRACTED  A  SHILLING  OP  DEBT,  and  had  cvcn 
one  year's  revenue  in  his  treafury  *.  Frederic, 
though  now  at  peace,  did  not  relax ;  he  employed 
himfelf  in  cultivating  the  advantages  of  tranquillity, 
reviving  induftry,  encouraging  agriculture  and 
commerce,  improving  his  revenue,  and  rendering 
his  country  flourifhing. 
Uttflia.  Ruffia,  though  advancing  more  flowly  toward 

civilization  than  the  ardent  genius  of  czar  Peter 
had  conceived,  was  rapidly  increafing  in  the  io&i 

*  Sec  Gillies's  Frederic,  p.  J64. 

conftituents 
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ccmftituentsof  power.  Her  military  force,  ariiing  Chap. 
from  ftich  extenfive  refources,  was  extremely  ftrong.  '_.-^^-^ 
In  hoftilities  (he  had  commonly  been  fubfidized  as  an  •764- 
auxiliary^  inftead  of  contributing  as  a  principal ;  hence 
the  wars  in  which  (he  had  been  engaged  exercifed  her 
foldiers  without  exhaufting  her  finances.  Her-  com- 
merce was  extending  on  every  fide;  not  only  from  her 
purfiiing  the  fchemes  of  Peter,  but  from  the  policy 
of  other  countries.  During  the  prefent  century, 
more  than  at  any  preceding  period,  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  fought  maritime  ftrength.  Ruflia  was 
the  graad  magazine  of  naval  fi;ores :  thefe  exports 
increafed  her  wealth ;  intercourfe  with  the  traders 
enlarged  her  commercial  ideas,  and  more  ftrbngly 
impreffed  on  her  the  importance  of  maritime  force. 
Her  marine  was  rapidly  advancing ;  and  from  her 
various  refources  flie  had  the  greateft  influence  with 
nations  with  which  Ihe  was  nearly  connefted.  Such 
was  the  ftate  of  Ruflia  when  the  fceptre  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  princefs  thoroughly  qualified  by  under- 
ftanding  and  temper  to  cultivate  the  produ£Uvenefs 
of  the  country,  improve  and  multiply  its  refources, 
and  call  them  forth  to  beneficial  adion.-  The  em-  (uthmo^ 
■"prefe  Catharine,  in  the  beginning  of  her^  reign,  ap- 
peared fo  much  occupied  with  her  own  dominions, 
as  to  attend  little  to  foreign  tranfadions ;  and 
merely  to  wi(h  to  be  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity 
with  her  neighbours,  without  interfering  in  any  of 
their  contefts  or  concerns.  She  had  made  a  defen- 
five  aUiance  with  the  king  of  Pruflia,  without  em- 
broiling herfelf  with  Auftria  ;  flie  was  on  amicable 
terms  with  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  flie  had  kept 
totally  aloof  from  the  difputes  of  the  maritime 

powers. 
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c  H  A  F.  powers^  and  profeired  the  higheft  regard  for  all  the 
^..^^.^  belligerent  parties,  and  the  grcateft  fetisfaflion 
»i<4r  when  their  wars  were  at  an  end.  But  at  length  an 
event  took  place,  which  fhewed  that  her  ambitious 
charader  was  deftined  to  difplay  itfelf  in  other 
countries  as  well  a&  Ruffii.  On  the  5th  of  Ofto- 
ber  1763,  Auguftus,  eleftor  of  Saxony  and  king 
of  Poland,  died ;  and  his  fon,  the  young  deftor, 
offered  himfelf  as  candidate  for  the  throne.  The 
king  of  Pruffia,  very  anxious  to  prevent  the  crown 
rf  Poland  from  becoming  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of 
Saxony,  oppofed  the  choice  of  its  prefent  head. 
The  Ruffian  emprefs  joined  Frederic  in  his  oppo- 
fition  to  the  houfe  of  Saxony,  and  recommended 
count  Poniatowfky,  a  Pole  by  birth,  reprefentative  of 
a  powerful  and  illuflrious  family,  and  himfelf  a  man 
of  great  virtues  and  accomplifhments ;  and,  in  order 
to  ftrengthtfi  his  interefts,  flie  fent  a  powerful  army 
into  Poland.  Auftria,  France,  and  Spain,  con- 
nected with  the  houfe  of  Saxony,  wifhed  fuccefs  to 
the  eleftor,  but  had  neither  the  difoofition  nor 
power  to  employ  force  in  his  favour.  Branitzky 
and  Radzivil,  two  Polifli  chieftains  of  great  power 
and  authority,  endeavoured  to  oppofe  Poniatowfky, 
but  were  defeated,  and  driven  out  of  Poland  ;  and 
Poniatowfky  was,  on  the  7th  of  September  1764, 
eledted,  by  the  title  of  Staniflaus  II.  king  of  Poland. 
In  fouthem  Europe,  a  war  had  fubfifted  for  up- 
waids  of  twenty  years  between  the  republic  of 
Genoa  and  the  inhabitants  of  Corfica.  The  iflanders 
had  been  at  firft  headed  by  a  German  adventurer, 
whom,  trufting  to  hi§  air-built  promifes  of  intc- 
reliing  the  great  powers  in  their  favour,  they  chofe 

king, 
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king,  by  the  titk  of  Theodore  king  of  Corfica.  chap. 
Finding  him,  however,  not  to  poffefs  the  power  and  \^„^^^^m^ 
influence  to  which  he  had  pretended,  they  com-  ^^^^' 
pelled  him  to  abdicate  the  throne  and  retire  into 
banifliment.  The  Corficans,  after  this  event, 
chofe  a  native  chieftain,  named  Giacinto  Paoli, 
general  of  their  armies,  and  prefident  of  their 
councils;  and  under  this  commander  they  were 
fuperior  to  the  Genoefe  troops.  After  a  conteft 
of  many  years,  the  fenate  of  Genoa  applied  to  the 
moft  chriftian  king  for  affiftance ;  and  in  Auguft 
1 764,  a  convention  was  figned  between  the  French 
and  Genoefe,  by  which  the  king  of  France  gu?i- 
rantecd  the  ifland  to  Genoa,  and  promifed  to  fend 
a  naval  and  military  force  to  affift  in  its  re- 
du&ion.  The  Corficans  applied  to  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  London,  to  mediate  for  them  with  the 
French  monarch ;  but  nothing  was  done  in  their 
behalf,  and  the  French  troops  took  pofTcflion  of  the 
principal  fortrefles  of  Corfica. 

The  Britifh  parliament  met  on  the  lothof  Ja-      ,765. 
nuary   1765.      The  queftion  of  general  warrants  Meeting  of 
was  early  in  the  feafon  brought  arain  before  the  ^ 

-^.  r  til  1  General 

home,  m  a  new  form ;  and  on  the  29th,  underwent  wvcaats. 
a  very  able  difcuilion^  in  which  many  ingenious  ar- 
guments were  brought  forward  on  both  fides,  new 
rather  in  detail  and  illuftration  than  in  principle.  The 
fpeakers  of  oppofition  (hewed  the  evils  which  might 
arife  from  general  warrants  in  a  greater  multiplicity 
of  lights  than  before,  and  adminiftration  enlarged 
much  more  than  formerly  on  the  impropriety  of  the 
interpofition  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  declaring 
the  law  of  the  land :  but  the  real  grounds  of  argu- 
ment 
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CHAP,  ment  on  both  fides  were  and  muft  have  been  the 
>_^  A^.  fiame,  as  the  fubjetl:  had  been  fo  completely  debated 
»7^5'  in  the  preceding  year.  After  a  very  warm  contefl, 
it  was  difrniffed  by  the  previous  queftion. 
FUn  of  tar-  xhc  deliberations  of  paiiiamcnt  were  now 
BO.  turned  towards  America,     Both  the  joftice  and  ex- 

pediency of  taxation  underwent  a  difcuflion,  on 
ijxuch  more  comprehenfive  principles  than  in  the 
former  year,  when  the  probable  efficiency  of  the 
tax  appeared  to  be  the  fole  confideration. '  The 
petitions  and  manifeflos  from  the  American  co- 
lonies,  denying  the  right  of  the  Britifh  parliament 
to  tax  them,  being  read,  the  minifter  fubmitted  the 
queftion  to  the  houfe.  A  more  important  fubjed 
of  difcuffion  had  rarely  been  prefented  to  the  Bri- 
tifh parliament.  It  was  a  queftion,  the  extent  and 
confequences  of  which  its  propofer  had  by  no 
means  digefled  ;  it  involved  the  general  objects  of 
colonization,  the  means  by  which  thofe  were  to  be 
.  effedied,  and  the  particular  conftitution,  ftate,  and 
fentiments  of  the  Britifh  colonies.  In  confidering 
this  fubjeft,  many,  by  arguing  from  the  praftice  of 
parent  countries  and  their  plantations  in  ancient 
times,  were  led  to  very  faulty  conclufions  refpefling 
the  queftion  between  Britain  and  her  colonics.  The 
motives  for  colonization  have  been  extremely  dif- 
ferent in  difiercnt  ages,  countries,  and  circumftances; 
and  from  that  diffimilitude  arofe  a  proportionate  di- 
verfity  of  relation  and  reciprocal  intereft  between  the 
mother-country  and  the  plantations.  Small  ftates, 
with  confined  territories  aQd  ah  increafing  popula- 
tion, were  frequently  obliged  to  fend  the  furplus  of 
their  inhabitants  in  queft  of  new  fettlements*    This 

was 
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ivas  the  daufe  of  colonial  eftablifliments  from  Phe-  c  h^a  p. 
hicia,  and  froni  Greece;  whofe  plantations  in  Afia,  v.^ 
Africa,  Italy,  and  elfewhere,  were  from  their  nature  '765. 
not  dependent  on  the  parent-^country.  They 
often,  indeed,  retained  a  clofe  intercourfe  with  each 
othet,  from  identity  of  extradion  and  language,  and 
fimilarity  of  manners  and  government ;  but  the 
parent-country  was  far  from  claiming  any  authority 
over  it$  emigrated  defcendants.  This  kind  of  colony 
refembled  the  children  of  a  family  fetting  out  t(5 
feek  their  fortunes  abroad,  becaufe  they  had  no 
mean$  of  fubfiftence  at  home ;  fettling  themfelves 
in  a  foreign  country,  fubfifted  and  proteded  by 
their  own  efforts;  confequently  no  longer  under 
the  command  of  the  parents,  whatever  their  affec- 
tion might  be  for  them  and  their  brethren*  The 
colonies  of  the.  Romans  were  planted  from  other 
caufes,  and  were,  in  confequence,  on  a  very  different 
footing.  The  flate,  increafing  at  home  in  popula- 
tion, and  abroad  in  territories,  found  conquered 
countries  drained  of  inhabitants  by  long  wars,  bat 
abounding  in  cultivated  land.  They  therefore  fent 
fettlers  from  Rome  *  to  occupy  the  lands,  which 
might  other  wife  have  been  in  a  great  meafiye  wafte 
from  the  reduced  populations^  Here  the  mother- 
country  offered  comfortable  fubfiftcnce  to  her  off- 
fpring  for  their  induftry,  and  protedtion  for  their  alle- 
giance. The  Roman  coloniils  were  not  adventurers 
fent  to  feek  their  fortunes  with  the  "  world  all 
before  them,*'  but  children  fettled  by  parents  in 
farms  entirely  dependent  on  themfelves :  and  thefe 

♦  Smith  on  Colonies,  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  346. 
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CHAP    pTantsftions  were,  and  muft  have  been,  part  of  the 
* — -  -^^ —    Roman  dominions.      Advocates  for  the  taxation 
'7^3-       of  the  Britifli  colonies,  in  writings  and  fpeeches, 
quoted  the  fubjeSion  of  tlie  Roman  plantations  ; 
advocates    againft    that  fyftem  quoted   the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Grecian  emigrations  ;  although,  in 
reality,  neither  example  would  apply.     Modem  co- 
lonies have  neither,  Kke  thofe  from  Greece,  been 
eftablifhments   originating  in  neceffary  feparalion, 
and  therefore  in  their  nature  independent ;  nor,  like 
thofe  of  the  Romans,  fpringing  from  fpecific  do- 
native within   the  jurifdidion  of  the  donor,    and 
pfircii>Vi      therefore  in  their  nature  dependent.  They  have  been 
of  Bntiih      fettlements  formed  for  the  purpofes  of  immediate  or 
cooai«4tiLn.  eventual  gain  ;  and  they  propofed  the  aeceiEon  of 
refources  to  the  parent  country.     The  great  and 
leading  inquiry'  was,  how  are  thcfe  colonies  to  be 
rendered  moft  beneficial  to  a  ftate  fo  circumftanced 
as  their  parent  country  ?    The  plans  of  different 
European  nations  in  thi>  government  of  their  colo- 
nics, varied  according  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
parent  countiy,  the  circumftances  of  the  fettlements, 
and   the    charaftcr  of  particular  adminiftrations. 
ITie  conftitution  of  the    American  colonies  was 
fimilar  to  the  polity  of  Britain,  in  eftabKfhed  provi- 
fions  for  the  fecurity  of   property,    liberty,    and 
life;  they  therefore  poffeffed  the  right  of  taxing 
themfclres  by  their  reprefentatlves.     This  was  a  pri-  • 
vilege  which  the  Americans  thought  inherent  in  them 
as  Britifli  fubjefts,  and  corfirthed  by  charters  ad- 
mitted by  the  mother-country :    its  pradical  ci> 
joyment  conftituted  a  great  part  of  their  comfort 
and  happinefs  j  and  teaching  them  to.  value  them- 

felves 
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fclvcs  and  their  refpe£Hve  colonies,  infpirited  thofe  chap. 
exertions  which  rendered  them  fo  beneficial  to  the  <^^,.w 
Britifh  empire.  The  aftual  benefits  that  accrued  to  '^^s. 
England  from  ber  colonies,  confi.ded  in  the  increafe 
of  people,  as  the  means  of  fecufity  and  produ£Uve« 
nefs  were  augmented ;  and  in  the  vaft  and  rapidly 
growing  acteflion  to  our  trade  *,  to  fupply  the 
wants  of  the  multiplying  colonies.  Commercial 
benefits  were  the  obje£b  of  the  plantations ;  the 
queftion,  therefore,  to  be  confidered  fimply  was> 
how  are  thefe  advantages  to  be  mod  eflfe&ually  pro- 
moted, infured,  and  improved?  It  was  a  mere 
queftion  of  bxpediency^  requiring  no  metaphyfical 
difquifitions  about  abftrad:  right.  Experience 
fhewed  that  our  gains  had  been  very  confiderable, 
«and  acquired  without  murmur  or  difpute,  by  the 
old  pfan^  of  profiting  from  their  commerce,  and  de* 

•  This  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  view  of  the  fubjeft,  declared 
when,  as  we  have  already  obfenred,  he  was  exprcfling  his  objec- 
tions to  taxing  America.  As  his  opinion  was  much  quoted  dar- 
ing the  difcuffion  before  us,  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe 
to  repeat  it  in  his  own  words  :  "  I  will  leave  the  taxation  of 
America,"  faid  he,  "  for  fome  of  my  fucccffors,  who  may  have 
more  courage  than  I  have,  and  be  lefs  a  friend  to  commerce  than 
I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,  during  my  adminiftration, 
to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  in  the  utmoil 
latitude  \  nay,  it  has  been  necefiary  to  pafs  over  fome  irregularities 
in  their  trade  with  Europe  ;  for,  by  encouraging  them  to  an  ex-  . 
tenfive  growing  foreign  commerce,  if  tliey  gain  5cx>,oool.  I  am 
convinced,  that  in  two  years  afterwards,  full  250,000!.  of  their 
•  gain  will  be  in  his  raajefty's  exchequer,  by  the  labour  and  pro- 
duA  of  this  kingdom ;  as  immenfe  quantities  of  every  kind  of  our 
roanufadures  go  thither;  and,  as they^ increafe  in  their  foreign 
American  trade,  more  of  our  produce  will  be  wanted.  This  is 
taxing  them  more  agreeably,  to  their  own  conftitution  and  to 


curs." 
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CHAP. 

IV. 


mands  for  our  prodofitions :  wifdom  had  Hdw  to 
determine,  whether  an  adherence  to  a  fyftem  of  ex- 
'^^^'      perienced  benefit  daily  increafing,  or  the  adoption  of 
new  fchemes'  of  doubtful  operation  and  certain  op- 
pofition,  was  mofl:  likely  to  continue  and  extend 
that  benefit  for  which  colonies  were  eftabliflied. 
Biij  c>r  iffl.       The  Britifh  niinifter  preferred  the  untried  theory 
Bm!f^        to  the  eifayed  plan ;  and  dated  to  parfiament,  that 
^"''"'         having  pollponed  his  fcheme  of  taxation  till  this 
feflion,  expeding   that  the  colonies  would   have 
offered  an  equivalent,  inflead  of  a  compenfatioa, 
they   had    fent  remonflrances.       On  the  .7th  of 
February  1765,  he  opened  his  fyftem  to  the  com- 
mons, and  in  a  committee  moved  fifty-five  refolu- 
tions  for  impofing^amp^utm  on  certain  papers^  and 
documents  ufed  in  the  colonies,  and  introduced  a 
bill  grounded  upon  the  propofitions. 

Of  the  two  parties  which  oppofed  government, 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle's  was  the  more  ftrenuous  in 
combating  the  ^amp  a&.  The  principal  leaders 
simong  the  whig  party  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
were  general  Conway  and  Mr.  DowdefwelL  Mi- 
niflry  had  now  acquired  a  very  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  brilliant  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Charles  Town- 
Afguaenu  fheud,  who  had  lately  come  over  to  thrfr  fide.  The 
fupporters  of  Britifh  ta:fcation  afferted,  that  the  colo- 
nies had  been  planted  by  our  care,  and  nourifhed 
by  our  indulgence ;  and  that  as  America  had  been 
the  caufe  of  great  expence,  it  was  bat  reafonable 
that  {he  fhould  Contribute  toward  the  general  de- 
.  mands  of  the  empire,  as  a  part  of  which  (he  was 
protefled.    The  Britifh  legiflature  (they  latd)  had  a 

right 
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right  to  ena£t  laws  for  every  fettlement  within  the  chap. 
Bridih  territories.  The  Americans,  though  not  no-  U^.j;^^ 
minally,  were  really  reprefented  in  the  Britifh  par-  y^^s- 
liament,  and  thus  were  on  a  footing  with  many  iot- 
dividuals  and  bodies  of  Britons,  who,  having  often^ 
fibly  no  vote  in  the  eie6tion  of  members,  were 
equally  included  in  the  provifions  of  the  legiflature* 
The  Britifh  finances  were  exhaufted  by  a  war  beguii 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  colonies ;  it  was  therefore  not 
only  equitable  that  they  (hould  contribute,  but  ex- 
tremely ungrateful  in  them  to  refi^fe.  The  nation  had 
contra&ed  an  immeofe  debt  to  give  them  pro- 
tedion;  the  navigation  a£t,  that  palladium  of  Brl- 
ciih  commerce,  had  been  relaxed  la  their  favour  ; 
in  fhort,  Britslia  had  treated  diem  as  £?tvourke  chiJr 
xlren. 

The  argumemts  W  the  oppofers  of  the  Jlamp-^  tna  tgimft 
4i£t  were  refolyad  into  two  heads :  the  right  of  .a.  *"***' 
Britain  to  tax  America,  and  the  expediency  of  exr 
fercifing  that  right.  The  fo^ereign  claim  of  taxation 
propofed  by  the  pcod^ig  bill,  w^  totally  inconfiftent 
with  every  principle  of  freedom;  it  would  undo  the 
fccurity  of  property,  and  was  contrary  tq  the  rights  of 
Britifh  fiibjeds.  The  perfe&ion  of  the  reprefentative 
fyftem  is,  that  the  delegate  is  placed  in  the  fame 
Situation  as  the  conftituent,  and  is  bound  himfelf 
by  the  laws  which  he  has  a  fhare  in  ena&ing.  hi 
Great  Britain,  every  individual  may  be  faid  to  be 
virtually  reprefented  ;  as  every  law  and  impoft  ex- 
tends equally  to  thofe  who  have,  as  to  thofe  who 
have  not  votes.  The  Americans  were  not  even 
virtually  reprefented,  and  fo  ixt  were  members 
of  the  9riti{h  parliament  from  being  iaterefted  in  • 

D  d  3  fecuring 
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fecuring  the  property  of  the  Americans,  that,  if  the 
right  of  taxation  were  admitted^  by  increafing  the 
burdens  of  the  colonies,  they  would  relieve  their 
own.  Such  were  the  arguments  ufed  againft  the 
right  of  taxation.  On  the  ground  of  expediency  it 
was  urged,  that  from  the  eftabliflied  fyftem  we  had 

/^Y-*)  denial  very  gre^t  benefits,  commercial  and  finan- 
cial ;  that  the  willing  contributions  of  the  colonies 
in  demands  for  our  commodities,  though  circu* 
itoufly,  increafed  our  revenue  much  more  than  any 
direft  impoft  would  augment  it,  fince  it  was 
already  manifeft  that  they  would  very  unwillingly 
pay.  The  particular  regulations  of  the  a£l  itfelf 
alfo  underwent  a  fevere  difcuflion.  But,  whatever 
arguments  might  be  forcibly  ufed  againd  taxation 
as  a  political  fyftem,  the  ftamp  aft  itfelf,  merely  as 
a  meafure  of  finance,  was  liable  to  little  obje^on. 
The  fubjedls  and  duties  were  extremely  clear  and 
definite,  fo  as  to  preclude  arbitrary  exadions  ;  Am- 
ple and  practicable  in  its  operations,  it  would  re- 
quire little  expence  in  the  collection ;  and  equitable 
in  its  fubje&,  it  would  fall  moft  heavily  on  thofe 
who  were  ableft  to  bear  its  burden.  It  was 
likely  to  be  productive,  through  the  increafe  of 
commerce,  and  confequently  of  engagements  fub- 
jed  to  the  duty.  It  bore  the  charaCker  of  its  author, 
ikilful  in  finance,  but  not  profound  in  legiflative 

XipafTodinto  politics.  The  bill  was  carried  through  both  houfes 
by  a  great  majority  j  and,  on  the  2  2d  of  March, 
palling  into  a  law,  became  an  important  epoch  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  prefent  reign.  The  arguments 
on  both  fides  in  parliament  were  repeated,  and  en- 
larged upon  in  the  political  writings  of  the  times* 

Opponents 
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Opponmts  to  government  reprefented  the  »ft  as  not  chap. 
only  iniquitous  in  itfelf,  but  as  part  of  the  general   ^...^  Jl..^ 
arbitrary  fyflem  of  lord  Bute,  whofe  counfels  they       *:^5- 
conceived  to  have  dill  a  dircftion  in  government.  Ac- 
cording to  their  account,  the  court  intended,  by  fub^ 
duing  the  liberties  of  America,  to  prepare  the  v/ay 
for  overturning  the  conflitution  of  England.     Thefc 
allegations,  little  as  they  were  juftified  by  fafts,  were 
very  generally  believed  by  perfons  already  difpofed 
to  impute  evil  defigns  to  the  executive  government. 

The  American  agents  were  not  flow  in  tranfmit-  Effe^iof 
tmg  to  their  relpeictive  colomes  an  account  or  the  teminAmc 
ftamp-aft,  the  oppofitioi:i  that  it  encountered  in  ""* 
parliament,  and  the  diQutisfadion  which  prevailed 
in  England.  Prepoflefled,  as  the  colonies  werq, 
with  a  notion  that  the  Britifti  government  enter- 
tained arbitrary  defigns,  they  now  conceived  that 
America,  thus  ta^ed  without  her  confent,  Wfis  in- 
tended for  flavery  ;  and  they  refolved  on  a  vigorous 
xefiftance*.  They  faw  powerful  oppofition  in  p^irlia- 
ment,  and  difpleafure  throughout  the  nation  ;  they, 
therefore,  entertained  hopes  that  parliamentary  abi- 
lity,antiminifterial  publications,and  popular  clamour, 
might  bring  about  a  repeal.;  and  they  were  ^ware 
jthat  a  ferment  in  the  jirovinces  would  powerfully 
promote  fuch  a  nxeafure.  The  leaders  of  all  the  co- 
lonies bedirred  themfelves  to  excite  the  indignation 
jofthe  people;  they  publiflied  in  pamphlets,  and 
circulated  in  newfpapers,  arguments  againft  the  juf- 
tice  and  expediency  of  taxation,  and  reprefented  it 
^  the  forerunner  pf  flavery.    The  provincial  aflem- 

*  SeeStedman'a  Hiftory  of  the  American  War,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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biy  which  firfl  met  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
/  ftamp-aft,  was  the  affembly  of  Virginia ;  a  colony 
particularly  diftinguiflied  for  loyalty  to  the  foverdgn, 
and  attachment  to  the  mother-country  and  the  Eng- 
Hfli  conftitution.  Virginia,  indeed,  was  more  rc^ 
inarkable  for  a  fympathy  of  fentiment  with  Britain 
than  any  of  the  other  provinces,  and  had  receivfed 
the  impreffion  fo  prevalent  in  England  from  the  com- 
mencement of  lord  Bute's  adminiftratioq,  that  the 
conftitution  was  in  danger :  and  here  commence4 
provincial  oppofition  to  taxation  by  the  Britifli  par- 
liament. The  affembly  having  met  on  the  29th  of 
May,  after  a  very  warm  debate,  paffed  refolutions 
difavowing  the  right  of  the  Britifli  parliament,  or 
of  any  other  body  than  the  affembly  of  Virginia,  to 
legiflate  for  that  colony.  The  grounds  of  the  dif- 
avowal,  however,  implied  their  attachment  to  the 
Britifli  conftitution :  they  refted  their  claims  on  their 
KiGHTs  AS  BRITISH  SUBJECTS,  declared  and  con« 
firmed  by  their  charters^  The  affemblies  of  the 
other  colonies  adopted  fimilar  refolutions  againft  the 
itamp-a£t,  which  they  all  concurred  in  voting  to  be 
a  moft  unqonftitutional  law,  and  a  violation  of  their 
rights.  The  affembly  of  Maffachufet's  bay  had,  in 
the  preceding  year,  taken  the  lead  in  denying  to  the 
Bridfli  parliament  the  right  of  taxation ;  and  now, 
feeing  that  the  other  ftates  were  feverally  ftrenuous 
in  the  oppofition,  projeded  a  general  concert  among 
the  colonies.  For  this  purpofe  they  formed  a  refo- 
lution,  declaring  the  expediency  of  holding  a  con-? 
grefs,  to  f:onfift  of  deputies  from  the  fevend  affem- 
blies,  in  order  to  confult  on  the  common  grievances 
l^der  which  the  colonies  laboured  from  the  late  zSts 
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of  parliament^  and  frame  and  prepare  a  general  pe«  c  h  a  p. 
tition,  with  addrefles,  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  ^^  A,^ 
both  houfes.  Letters  fent  to  the  different  affemblies  '76s» 
communicated  this  refolution,  and  invited  the  other 
prgvinces  to  meet  in  congrefs  at  New  York  on  the 
1 2th  of  0£tober*  Such  of  the  colonial  affemblies 
as  met  before  this  period,  acceded  to  the  propofition, 
and  nominated  deputies  ;  but  though  a  great  fer- 
ment arofe  through  America,  yet  it  did  not  break 
out  into  a&ual  tumult  till  autumn.  The  people  then 
threatened  to  difcontinue  the  ufe  of  Britifh  manufac- 
tures until  the  ftamp-aft  (hould  be  repealed :  yet 
the  Britifli  minifter  meanwhile  aiSled  in  fuch  a  way 
as  to  fliew  that  he  had  no  apprehenfions  of  any  feri- 
ous  or  important  oppofition  to  the  execution  of  his 
financial  fcheme.  He  had  formed  no  meafurc  to 
enforce  its  operation  ;  from  his  conduft,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  coniidered  it  as  merely  a  tax,  which, 
though  it  might  be  fomewhat  unpopular  before  it 
was  perfectly  underftood,  would  foon  ceafe  to  be  a 
fubjedt  of  complaint.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  in 
his  favourite  purfuit  for  the  good  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Grenville  found  that  the  Ifle  of  Man,  from  AnwMmti 
its  centrical  fituation,  and  its  adjacency  to  fuch  a  of  M'.n^o 
Une  of  coaft,  was  a  great  receptacle  for  fmugglers ;  ^***  *''^•• 
an  evil  which  could  not  be  thoroughly  prevented 
under  its  exifting  government,  as  the  fovereignty 
was  not  veiled  in  the  crown,  but  in  a  Britifli  fub- 
jed.    It  had  originally  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Derby  ;  and,  by  the  affiance  of  a  daughter  of  that 
houfe  to  the  &mily  of  Athol,  had  defcended  to  the 
4ukes  of  AthoL    Mr.  Grenville  propofed  a  bill  for 
annexing  the  fov^reigntj  to  the  crownf  of  England, 

leavmg 
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CHAP,  leaving  to  the  duke  the  eftates  \vhich  he  poifefled  in 
Lw  the  ifland,  and  indemnifying  *  him  for  the  rights 
'7*5.      that  he  was  required  to  rclinquifli.     The  bill  was 
paffed  on  the  loth  of  May,  and  followed  by  laws 
for  preventing  illicit  tratje. 

Several  caufes  now  combined  to  weaken  and  dif* 
trefs  adminiftration.  The  flamp-ad  was  very  unpo- 
pular in  its  principie,  and  (till  more  obnoxious  from 
the  apprehenfions  that  were  entertained  of  its  effeds. 
The  threats  of  the  Americans  to  abftain  from  the 
ufe  of  Britifh  manufadures,  caufed  a  great  alarm 
among  manufadurers,  merchants,  and  fhip-owners  ; 
and  this  alarm  naturally  fpread  among  all  the  me- 
chanics and  labourers  dependent  on  thofe  three 
clafles.  While  afraid  that  they  would  be  deprived 
of  work,  they  had  another  fubje£b  for  dilTatisfaftioa 
in  the  fcarcity  of  bread,  and  high  price  of  provi- 
fions  ;  evils  to  which  they  were  expofed  during  the 
whole  of  this  year,  and  which  created  great  difcon*- 
tent  and  clamour.  Although  the  deamefs  of  ihefe 
neceflary  articles  could  not  juftly  be  attributed  to 
miniilry,  yet  by  the  populace  it  was  charged  to  their 
account. 

♦  The  terms  gtanted  to  the  duke  of  Athol  were  70)OOoI.  be- 
fides  a  pcnfion  for  Ufe  to  himfelf  and  to  the  duchefa.  As  this 
bargaiiiy  on  the  part  of  his  gracei  was  a  compulfory  facrifice  to 
the  good  of  the  ftatc,  on  every  principle  of  juftice  between  fove- 
reign  and  fubje£^y  he  ought  to  have  received  very  full  indemnifi- 
cation. It  was  alleged  by  the  duke's  friends^  that  the  compen- 
lation  was  not  adequate.  His  fon  and  fucceffor,  the  prefcnt 
dukcy  having  afterwards  perfonally  examined  and  infpeded  the 
ftatc  and  tefources  of  the  ifland,  and  the  advantages  of  which  his 
family  had  been  deprived,  applied  for  a  modification  and  amend- 
ment of  the  prefent  bargain  ;  buC  this  belongs  to  a  much  more 
advanced  period  of  the  biftoiy. 

With 
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With  thefe  caufes  of  popular  difcontent,  a  mca-  chap. 
fure  relating  to  the  royal  family  co-operated  in  acce-  k..,,^/^^,^ 
lerating  the  downfal  of  the  Grenville  adminiftra-      '^^s- 
tion* 

Toward  the  clofe  of  this  feffion,  the  king  having  Jj^^^** 
been  indifpofed,  a  very  great  alarm  took  place,  from 
the  general  affedion  with  which  his  niajefty's  vir* 
tues  were  regarded,  and  alfo  on  confidering  the  long 
minority  which  muft  have  taken  place  if  the  termi- 
nation had  been  fatal.  The  king,  on  his  recovery, 
having  gone  to  the  houfe,  in  his  fpeech  took  notice 
of  his  illnefs ;  and  faid,  that,  though  not  attended 
with  danger,  it  had  led  him  to  refled  on  the  ftate 
in  which  his  family  atid  country  would  be  left,  fliould 
it  pleafe  heaven  to  put  a  period  to  his  life  while  his 
fuccelTor  was  of  tender  years.     For  that  reafon,  he  *^"  **'• 

.  1       r  •  recovery 

recommended  to  parliament  to  make  fuch  provifion  he  recom- 
as  would  be  neceflkry,  fliould  any  of  his  children  ^"n for'^ 
fucceed  to  the  throne  before  they  refpedively  at-  ^1"*^""* 
tained  the  age  of  eighteen  years*  ;  and  propofed  to 
their  confideration,  to  empower  him  to  appoint, 
by  inftruments  in  writing  under  his  fign  manual, 
either  the  queen,  or  any  other  perfon  of  the  royal 
family  ufuaily  reiiding  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  perfon  of  fuch  fucceiTor,  and  the  re- 
gent of  thefe  kingdom,  until  fuch  fucceflfor  ihould 
attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  fubjed  to  the 
fame  reftridions  as  had  been  provided  by  a  regency 
ad  which  had  been  paffed  on  the  death  of  the  late 
prince  of  Wales."     A  bill  was  propofed  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  in  confequence  of  his  majefty's  recom- 

•  Seehisinajefty '8  fpeech,  State  Papers,  1765. 

mendation, 
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mendatlon,  that  the  council  of  regenq^  {hould 
confift  of  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucefter,  his 
majefty's  brothers ;  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
his  uncle;  princes  Henry  Frederic*  and  Frederic 
William,  the  king's  two  youngeft  brothers;  and 
the  chief  officers  of  (late  for  the  time  being.  A 
queftion  arofe  in  the  houfe,  Who  are  the  royal 
family  ?  The  law4ords  explained  it  to  be,  the 
defendants  of  George  II. ;  mim'dry  acquiefced, 
Rcgencj  sind  the  bill  paflfed  the  houlie  of  lords.  According 
**^  to  this    interpretation,   no  one  could  be  named 

regent,  except  the  queen,  or  fome  one  fprung 
from  George  II. ;  her  royal  highnefs  the  princefs 
dowager  of  Wales,  therefore,  was  not  included. 
In  the  houfe  of  commons  this  omiilion  was  conftrued 
to  be  an  indignity  to  her  royal  highnefs ;  and  a  mo- 
tion was  made,  that  the  name  of  the  princefs  (hould 
be  inferted  immediately  after  the  name  of  the 
queen.  This  amendment  being  admitted,  the  bill 
was  returned  to  the  peers,  and  fo  it  pzSkd  into  9 
law. 

The  adminiftration  having  never  been  popular, 
was  now  become  very  obnoxious ;  and  temporary 
and  incidental  diftre(re5  were  imputed  to  their  mifcon- 
dwGt  and  evil  defigns.  Complaints  bad  for  feveral 
months  prevailed  among  the  filk-weavers,  that  their 
employment  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  en- 
couragement beftowed  on  French  manufa&ures. 
Near  the  clofe  of  the  feJTion,  their  murmurs  rofe  to 
tumultuous  expoftulation ;  and  in  numerous  bodies 
they  furrounded  the .  palace  and  the  houfes  of  par- 
liament^ and  prefented  a  petitioh  for  the  redrefs  of 

*  Late  duke  of  Cumberland* 

their 
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their  grievances.  A  mob  once  collefted,  from  what-  ^  "^  **• 
ever  caufe,  rarely  confines  itfelf  to  juft,  legal,  and   v— • 
cbnftitutional  operations ;  thefc  perfons  therefore  pro-      ''^^ 
ceeding  to  various  outrages,  were  at  length  repreffed 
by  the  interference  of  the  military,  who  were  called  in 
to  aflift  the  civil  power  in  the  re-eftablifhment  of  or- 
der and  tranquillity.      Inimical  to  miniftry,  great 
numbers  of  the  people  and  fome  of  the  popular 
leaders  afcribed  the  ground  of  complaint  to  their 
mifrule,    and   feverely    cenfured   the   means   that 
Pferc  necefiarily  employed  for  the  fuppreflion  of  the 
diforders. 

Other  circumftances  now  co-operated  with  the 
popular  enmity  to  adminiftration.  The  cabinet  had 
evidently  loft  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  fove- 
reign.  The  fxamers  and  fupporters  of  the  hypothefis 
concerning  the  fecret  fupremacy  of  lord  Bute^ 
afcribed  the  declenfion.  and  decay  of  their  influence 
to  the  fuggcftions  of  the  alleged  fevourite.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  Mr.  Grenville  and  the  duke  of 
Bedford  had  not  been  fuch  fubfervient  tools  to  what 
was  ftiled  the  interior  cabinet  or  fecret  junto,  as 
was  expef^ed  and  required,  and  had  frequentljr 
thwarted  the  fovereign  and  his  private  friends  and 
counfellors  both  in  tneafures  and  appointments. 
The  popular  party  aflerted  the  omiffion  of  the  princd*^ 
dowager's  name  in  the  firft  bill  of  regency,  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  court  as  an  intoided  infult^ 
and  as  fuch,  to  have  been  refented.  But  it  has  never 
been  proved  that  lord  Bute  retained  the  alleged 
power  and  influence ;  and  therefore  no  conclo- 
fion  founded  on  fuch  a  fuppofition  can  be  admits 
ted  as  hiftoricai  truth*     That  the  king  might  ba 
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more  attached  to  Tome  individuals  than  to  others,  in* 
dependently  of  their  political  qualifications,  is  no  lefs 
probable,  than  that  a  Ibvereign  ihould  have  the  af- 
fections of  another  man.  It  is  equally  natural  and 
allowable,  that  a  monarch  (hould  wifli  to  promote 
the  interefls  and  aggrandifement  of  the  objeQs  of 
his  attachment,  in  preference  to  indifferent  perfons. 
The  duty  of  his  fituatio?i  precludes  not  the  beftowal 
on  his  friends  of  offices  of  honour  or  emolument; 
for  which  they  may  be  refpeflively  qualified.  In 
the  many  departments  of  executive  fervice,  there 
are  offices  which  do  not  require  an  equal  degree  of 
ability  and  effort  as  others.  Places  of  high  truft  a 
patriotic  fovereign  will  beftow,  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power,  on  the  fittefl  that  can  be  found  for  pro- 
moting the  public  benefit ;  but  there  are  many 
other  fubordinate  appointments  which,  without  de- 
triment to  the  public  good,  may  be  given  according 
to  private  favour.  Agreeably  to  the  principle  and 
rule  which  direfted  his  choice  of  minitters  from  the 
beginning,  the  king  chofe  his  chief  official  counfel- 
lors ;  but  fome  offices  of  lefs  importance  he  was 
willing  to  beftow  according  to  his  own  predile6tk)n. 
It  appears,  that  after  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  firmly 
eflablifhed  himfelf  and  his  partifans,  one  of  his  chi(^ 
objefts  was  to  extend  his  own  patronage  by  dona- 
tives to  his  creatures ;  that  he  flrongly  thwarted  his 
royal  mafter  *  ;  and  that  the  other  chief  members 

♦  See  Life  of  lord  Chatham ;  Hiflory  of  the  late  Minority ;  and 
Juniu&'s  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  "  After  two  years  fub- 
mifiion  (fays  Junius)  you  thought  you  had  colleded  a  ftrength 
fufficient  to  control  his  influence,  and  that  it  was  yoor  tuni  to 
be  a  tyrant,  becaufe  you  had  been  a  flave." 

3  ^ 
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of  the  cabinet  joined  in  his  unaccommodating  and  chap. 
refraftory  oppolition.     Hence  was  thought  to  be  de-  ^%^ 
rived  their  procedure  in  the  regency  bill ;  and  at  the      '7f>' 
clofe  of  the  feflion,  minifters  poffeffed  no  more  fa- 
vour with  the  king,  than  they  had  enjoyed  with  the 
people  from  the  commencement  of  their  adminiftra- 
tion.     Various  conferences  took  place  between  the 
chief  minifters  and  the  fovereign,  refpeding  their 
continuance  in  office ;  at  length,  according  to  ge- 
neral and  uncontradifted  report,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford prefumed  to  ufe  fuch  language  to  his  fovereign, 
as  could  not  poffibly  be  tolerated  * ;  and,  as  his  col- 
leagues adhered  to  the  prefident  of  the  council,  the 
adminiftration  was  difmiffed. 

Mr.  George  Grenville's  miniftry  has  eventually  Difmiini  of 
proved  a  very  important  aera  in  the  hiftory  of  this  ^L^J^l 
reign.  He  himfelf  was  a  man  of  good  underftand-  ***"^- 
ing  and  upright  intentions;  poffeffing,  however, 
that  fpecies  and  degree  of  ability  which  may  be  of 
great  public  fervice  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
affairs,  he  by  no  means  rofe  to  that  genius  which 
tan  adapt  its  exertions  to  iituations  untried  f.  Be- 
fides,  the  new  drcumftances  which  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  encountered,  were  of  his  own  creation ;  he  af- 
fumed  an  bypotheds,  that  the  country  was  fo  much 
exhaufted,  as  npt  to  have  the  means  of  adequate  re- 
venue without  a  new  fource ;  but  his  theory  was 
demonftrably  erroneous :  fuch  a  revenue  was  raifed 
as,  exclufive  of  America,  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  peace,  annually  reduced  the  national  debt. 

*  See  political  writing  of  1 765,  paiBm ;  alfo  Junius's  Letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  a  note. 

f  See  the  admirable- charadter  of  Grenvillc^  drawn  bj  Mr* 
fiurke^  in  bi»  fpeech  on  American  taxation. 

Induf. 
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Induftrious  as  Mr.  Grenville  Ihe^ed  hifiifelf  in  hiai 
inquiries,  and  accurate  in  financial  calculations,  as 
a  politician  he  proved  himfelf  not  equal  to  the  fitua« 
tion  in  which  he  was  placed*  His  projeds  to  pro«> 
duce  a  partial  increafe  of  revenue  drove  the  colonies 
to  difafi'edion,  and  generated  a  fatal  political  change, 
without  obtaining  the  revenue  which  he  fought,  and 
which  might  have  accrued  circuitoufly  to  the  country 
if  he  had  left  the  fubjed:  untouched.  Mr.  Grenville 
has  been  charged  with  being  the  tool  of  lord  Bute 
to  ellabliih  abfolute  power ;  but  his  conduft  affords 
no  ground  to  juflify  the  imputation  of  unconflitu- 
tional  views.  The  proceedings  refpefling  Wilkes 
were  rafh  and  precipitate,  but  interfered  no  more 
with  liberty,  than  the  meafures  of  every  minifter  had 
done  fmce  the  revolution.  His  fchemes  of  finance^ 
on  which,  including  American  taxation,  the  merits 
of  his  minifterial  character  reft,  difpLay  an  indufbious 
man,  of  official  habits  and  experience,  converfant 
in  details,  without  rifing  to  the  general  principles 
of  political  cseconomy ;  but  neither  in  their  plan 
nor  execution  do  they  manifeft  arbitrary  inten* 
tions.  In  his  a£ts  he  did  not  conceive  himfelf  to  be 
violating  the  rights  of  Britiih  fubje£ts ;  and  in  his 
meafures  for  the  operation  of  his  aAs,  he  fhewed  no 
intention  nor  difpofition  to  give  them  effed  by 
force.  Authentic  hiftory  is  not  juftified  in  exhibit- 
ing him  as  the  promoter  of  arbitrary  power ;  but 
the  reviewer  of  his  adminiftration,  allowing  him  the 
credit  of  an  upright  public  fteward,  will  difcem 
that  he  was  not  a  confumntate  ftatefman,  and  mud 
regret  that  political  meafures  moft  fatal  to  this  country 
originated  in  the  minifterial  projects  of  Mr.  George 
Grenville. 
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CHAP.     V. 

His  fnajejly  contttmes  to  dejire  a  mitttflry  imconueHed  ivUh 
party  politics > — Applies  through  lord  Bute  to  Air,  Pittfcr 
that  purpofe,  —  Mr,  Pitfs  propofttions  deemed  by  the  foxfe^ 
rdgn  inadmyjible, — Frujlrated  in  his  grand  oljcR^  the  king 
commifftons  the  duhc  of  Cumberland  to  form  a  minijlry, — The 
marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the  whig  party  come  into  office, 
— New  mini/fry  court  the  popular  favour — but  want  the, 
fupport  and  cooperation  of  Mr,  Pitt. — Sudden  death  of  their 

.  patron^  the  duke  of  Cumberland, — Change  in  adminijlratr^n 
encourages  in  America  opp^tion  to  theflamp^aB, — Colonial 
concerts  and  ajfociations  againfl  Britifh  commodities t — Out- 
cry in  Bfttain  againfl  the  flamp-acl, — Meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment,— American  affairs  *  chief  fuhjeHs  of  miniflerial  conft^ 
deration, — Minifler^ s plan^  a  declaratory  law ^  refervingtbe 
right  of  taxation  and  the  repeal  of  the  flamp-a5l — plan 
adopted — declaratory  law  paffed— repeal  of  the  flamp-aH, — 
Rockifigham^s  fyfletnfhe^ns  good  intentions,  but  temporizing 
policy, — Series  of  popular  ails, — Plan  for  the  government 
of  Ctmada, — Chofige  of  mini/lry, — Mr,  Pitt  receives  full 
powers  (oform  a  new  adminiflration, — Vie^v  of  affairs  in 
Briiifj  India,  from  the  clofe  of  tlje  war  with  Prance  to  the 
grant  of  the  Dewanrre, — CharaHer  of  the  fyflem  purfued  by 
the  company^ s  fervants  ih  India  at  this  period. 


CHAP, 

V.      . 


XTTHEN  the  GrenviUe  adminiftration  was  drawing 
to  a  clofe,  offers  had  been  again  made  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  but  that  illuftrious  ftatefman,  confidering  folely  1765 
the  good  of  his  country,  and  propofing  minifters  to 
be  appointed  merely  for  their  fitnefs,  made  no  allow- 
ance for  particular  predilediont,  would  not  accede  to 
Vol,  I.  Ee^  any 
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c  HA  P.    any  terms  Ihort  of  a  complete  change  of  men,  mea- 
v-^/^-^ii-'  fures,  and  counfels,  and  would  not  even  gratify  the 
'7^5-      court  by  leaving  to  its  appointment  the  fubordinate  of- 
fices.  His  majefty  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  purchafe 
at  fuch  a  price  even  the  fer^^ices  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  agent 
in  this  laft  negotiation  had  been  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland,  who  was  now  employed  by  the  king  to 
form  a  new  miniftry.     The  duke  had  himfelf  been 
much  connefted  with  the  whig  party ;  of  which,  the 
duke  of  Neweaflle  being  far  advanced  in  years,  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  an  upright,  amiable,  and 
well-difpofed  nobleman,  of  veiy  great  fortune,  was 
now  reckoned  the  head.     His  highnefs,  not  having 
fucceeded  in  his  application  to  Mr.  Pitt,  made  pro- 
pofals  to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  which  he, 
without  any  communication  with  that  great  man,  ac- 
Rocking.      ccpted.     The  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  made 
AiA/atiiMi^     fijfl:  lord  of  the  treafury,  the  duke  of  Neweaflle  lord 
privy.feal,  Mr.  DowdefweB  chancellor  of  theexchC'* 
quer,  the  duke  of  Graftoii  and  general  Conway 
principal  fecretaries  of  (late,  and  the  earl  of  North- 
ington  chancellor.  * 

This  adminiftration,  confidering  itfclf  as  the  whig 
confederacy,  which  had  in  two  preceding  reigns  pof- 
feffed  the  direftion  of  affairs,  appeared  determined 
to  proceed  upon  the  whig  principles,  and  to  court 
popular  favour;  for  ability  or  p(^tical  experi- 
ence none  of  the  principal  minifters  were  diftin- 
guifhed.  The  fevered  accufcr  of  lord  Bute  would 
zu>t  pretend  that  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was. 
raifed  for  his  wifdom,  any  more  than  his  Iord(hip; 
fo  hry  however,  as  pleafing  manners  and  whig 
principles,  with  moderate  talents,  fit  a.  man,  for  con- 

^  ^  dueling 
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dafting  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  the  marquis  chap. 
Ivas  qualified  for  being  prime  minifter.     This  ca-  ^^,0^^'-^^^ 
biftet  did  not  at  firft  attain  the  popularity  which  its      *7^^' 
members  expedled  from  the  appointment  of  a  whig 
conne£Uon.     Why,  faid  the  city  of  London  and 
other  numerous  bodies,  is  not  Mr.  Htt  at  the  head 
of  affairs  ?  The  marquis  of  Rockingham  may*  be  a 
very  well-difpofed  man,  but  what  are  the  proofs  of 
his  political  capacity,  and  of  his  being  able  ta  re* 
medy  the  many  evils  that  have  befallen  this  country 
fince  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  ?   The  public  had, 
in  fa£t,  without  perceiving  it,  undergone  a  change 
of  opinion  as  to  the  cpnftituents  of  a  beneficial  ad« 
miniftration.     Men  no  longer  confidered  the  quef-' 
tion.  Is  or  is  not  the  minifter  conneded  with  the 
great  whig  fcimilies  ?  but.  Is  he  or  is  he  not  fit  for 
conducing  the  bufinefs  of  the  nation  ?   It  was  ap« 
prehended  that  the  whig  party  had  made  its  peace 
with  the  fecret  junto  by  which,  according  to  the 
prevailing  popular  hypothefis,  the  country  was  go- 
vdmed-     The  chief  prop  of  this  miniflry  was  the 
duke  of.  Cumberland,  who  was  himfelf  a  moft  zeal- 
ous whig,  with  all  the  principles,  fentiments,  and 
prejudices    which   had    diftingui(he4    that    party 
during  the  reign  of  his  father  and  grandfather ; 
but  thfe  advantage  they  did  not  long  enjoy :  on  the  ^'^^  "^  **• 
3iftofO&ober  his  royal  highnefs  died  fuddenly   Cumber- 
of  an  apoplexy,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.       ^ 

William  Auguftus  duke  of  Cumberland  was  Hucha^ 
a  man   of  very  refpeflable  and   amiable   moral 
qualities.      In   the    private  relations  of  life,    his 
conduft  was  highly  meritorious.    He  was  an  afiec^ 
tionate  brother  and  uncle,   a  mild  and  generous 

£e2 
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CHAP,  mafter,  a  fincere  and  ardent  friend,  and  a  zealous 

-.  J ,  well-wiflier  to  the  interefts  of  his  country^    He  was 

*76s-      charitable  to   the  poor,  liberally  beftowed  alms  on 
thofe  who  could  not  work  to  earn  their  bread,  and 
devifed  a  variety  of  employments  for  thofe  who  could 
labour.     He  was  a  brave,  intrepid  foldier ;  and  if, 
as  a  general,  he  was  not  very  fuccefsful,  his  difap- 
pointments  could  not  be  imputed  to  want  of  refolu- 
tion,  activity,  or  enterprife.     His  campaigns  in  Flan- 
ders were,  no  doubt,  lefs  fuccefsful  than  the  expeft- 
ation  of  the  country  anticipated;  but  thofei  were  too 
fanguine.     It  was  not  confidered  that  his  highnefs, 
when  commander  in  chief  of  the  allied  army,  was 
only  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  with  few  ante- 
cedent opportunities  of  military  experience,  and  had 
to  combat  marflial  Saxe,  one  of  the  fi'rft  generals  of 
the  time,  at  the  head  of  a  more  powerful  army  than 
France  had  ever  before  brought  into  the  field.     His 
condufl:  during  the  rebellion  met  with  great  praife. 
The  feverities  that  followed  (and  which  the  perverfe 
malignity  of  Jacobites  ftyled  cruelty,  and,  no  doubt, 
exaggerated  *,  in  order  to  render  the  heroic  prince 
unpopular)  were  perhaps  falutary  and  beneficial. 
Fortune  does  not  always  attend  the  brave.   The  cam- 
paign, which  ended  at  Cloifter-Seven,  certainly  was 
not  fuccefsful :    his   highnefs's    retreat,    however, 
faved  a  number  of  brave  men,  who  might  have 

• 

♦^Thc  report  generally  prevalent  in  Scotland,  concerning  the 
fuffcfings  of  rebels  not  brought  to  trial,  are  fo  totally  inconfiftent 
with  the  mild  and  benevolent  charadler  or  the  royal  general,  and 
arc  founded  on  fuppofitions  fo  repugnant  to  law,  juftice,  and 
common  iiuinanity,  that  they  carry  with  them  intrinfic  cWdence 

of  their  falfchogd. 

« 

been 
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been  deftroyed  by  the  French,  had  he  been  rafli  chap. 
enough  to  continue  the  conteft.  His  cautious  prudence  ._^/-,_f 
preferved  an  army -deftined  to  viftory  under  another       v^s- 
general,  and  aftually  laid  the  foundation  of  prince 
Ferdinand's  fucceffes.     His  highnefs,  after  this  event 
Eving  in  retirement,  was  eminent  for  the  exercife 
of  the  private  virtues ;  and  fo  liberal,  munificent,  and 
kind  was  he  to  all  within  the  fphere  of  his  influence, 
that,  although  hiftorical  readers  may  perhaps  not 
immediately  difcover  in  his  life  the  ground  for  his 
ufual  title  of  the  great  duke  of  Cumberland,  they 
can  in  every  part  of  his  charafter  find  fafts  to  juftify 
the  application  of  the  good  duke. 

"When  the  change  -of  miniftry  became  known  in  Pr«cvdmgi 
America,  the  fpirit  which  had  been  long  gathering 
burft  into  open  violence ;  firft  and  principally  at 
Bofton,  *and  afterwards  in  feveral  of  the  other  colo- 
nies. At  Boflon  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  di- 
rected againft  the  officers  of  the  crown ;  both  thofe 
who  were  fuppofed  friendly  to  taxation  in  general, 
•and  thofe  who  were  appointed  for  executing  the 
ftamp-aiQ:.  Their  houfes  were  pillaged,  their  furni- 
ture was  deftroyed,  their  official  papers  were  com- 
mitted  to  the  flames,  and  only  by  concealment  did  ' 
they  fave  their  perfons.  The  governor  aflembled 
the  council  of  the  province,  and  found  no  inclina- 
tion in  them  to  fupprefs  the  riots  *.  He  attempted 
to  mufter  fome  companies  of  militia  in  order  to  keep 
the  peace;  but  they  refufed  to  obey  his  orders.  The 
ftamp  officer,  feeing  the  danger  of  the  employment 
which  he  was  required  to  exercife,  refigned  his  of- 

♦  Sec  Stedman's  Hiftory,  p.  39, 

E  e  3  fice. 
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CHAP,   fice.    In  the  other  colonics  the  diforders  vrere  not  fa 

V. 

''^^  outrageous  as  at  Boflon,  but  were  fufficiently  vio- 

»76s-      lent  to  frighten  revenue  oiEcers  from  coUe&ing  the 

duty  on  ftampg.     No  duty  was  levied,  and  the  ad: 

was  completely  inefScient.     Deputies  from  nine  of 

the  thirteen  colonies  met  at  New  York,  on  the  ift  of 

Oftober  1765,  to  hold  a  general  congrefs  •.     After 

having  fpent  feveral  days  in  debate  and  deliberation, 

'   the  delegates  drew  up  a  declaration  of  the  Hghts  and 

grievances  of  the  colonies.      Refpefting  the  firlt 

head,  their  rights^  they  proceeded  more  on  the  mo« 

derate  principles  of  Virginia  and  the  middle  colo-* 

nies,  than  on  the  violent  republican  ideas  of  New 

England  ;    the  rights    which  they   aiTerted  they 

claimed  as  Britifli  fubje£b,  and  according  to.  the  Bri» 

tifh  conflitution.     The  declaration  fet  forth,  that 

they  owed  the  fame  allegiance  to  the  fcvereign 

as  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  due  fub< 

ordination  to  parliament ;  that  they  were  entitled 

to  the  fame  rights,    privileges,    and  immunities, 

as  their  fellow-fubje&s  j    that  no  taxes  could  be 

impofed  upon  free-bom  Britons,    but  by    their 

"'    own   confent,    or    that  of   their  reprefentatives ; 

that  the  colonies  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  re- 

*  **  The  four  colonies  not  reprefented  in  this  congrefs  were. 
New  Hampfhircy  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  From 
the  laft  three  of  thefe,  deputies  were  not  fent,  becaufe  the  letters 
from*  Mafiachufet's  bay  arrived  during  the  recefs  of  their  aficm* 
blies,  which  were  not  afterwards  permitted  to  meet  till  the  ift  of 
O^ober  had  pafled :  and  in  new  Hamplhire,  the  afiembly  did 
not  think  fit  to  appoint  deputies,  although  they  approved  of  the 
holding  of  a  general  congrefs,  and  fignified  an  inclination  Co  join 
in  any  petition  that  ihould  be  agreed  upon  by  the  deputies  of  the 
other  colonies/'    See  Stcdman's  Hiitory,  vol.i.  p. '39* 

prefented 
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pr^fented  in  parliament;  that  the  only  reprefent- 
atives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were  thofe 
that  were  chofen  by  themfelves ;  and  that  no  taxes  «76^ 
had  been  or  could  be  impofed  upon  them  but  by 
their  reprefentatives ;  that  all  fupplies  to  th6  crowil 
were  free  gifts  from  the  people ;  that,  therefore,  it 
was  unreafonable  in  the  Britifh  parliament  to  grant 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies ;  and 
finally,  that  trial  by  jury  was  the  right  of  a  Britifll 
fubjefb.  They  next  proceeded  to  their  grievances : 
the  ftamp-a£t  tended  to  fubvert  the  rights  and  li« 
berties  of  the  colonies ;  the  duties  impofed,  \xn^ 
conftitutional  in  their  principle,  were  oppreffive  in 
their  operation,  and  the  payment  impra&icable ;  the 
Britifll  manufadures,  which  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  purchafing,  contributed  greatly  to  the  revenue; 
the  reftridions  impofed  by  the  late  a£ts  would  dif- 
able  them  from  purchafmg  thefe  articles,  and  con- 
fequently  would  materially  injure  the  revenue ;  the 
increafe  and  profperity  of  the  colonies  depended  on 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties:  and 
thefe  confiderations  of  right  and  expediency  they 
had  firmly,  but  refpedfully,  urged  in  memorial^  ' 
and  petitions  to  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  par- 
liament* 

Befides  the  adual  refolutions  formed,  an  import- 
ant point  wa3  gained  by  the  meeting  of  this  congrefs, 
in  the  eftabliihment  of  a  correfpondence  and  con- 
cert between  the  leading  men  of  the  feveral  colonies ; 
which  paved  the  way  for  a  combination,  (hould 
future  circumftances  render  their  joint  efforts  ne- 
ceflary  or  expedient.  The  moderation  of  their 
proceeiUngs,  the  alleged  grounds  of  their  claims, 

£  ir4  the 
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CHAP,    the  faimcfs  of  their  profeffions,  and  the  apparent 
^ — ;^-^^  refpeftfulnefs  of  their  Ilatemerits  to  the  king  and  par- 
^jh'      liamcnt,  manifcfted  a  found  policy,  much  more  for- 
Rcfoiution*    midablc  than  tumultuous  violence.      Affociations 
pon»  fr.'m    .  w^^^  formed  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Bri- 
Bri^aioj       ^jjjj  manufaftures  until  the  ftamp-aft  fhould  be  re- 
pealed.    On  the  I  ft  of  November,  when  the  aft 
was  to  commence,  neither  ftamps  nor  diftributors 
were  to  be  found.     Commerce  was  at  a  ftand,  be- 
caufe  the  inftruments  were  wanting  that  were  now 
to  legalize  its  tranfaftions.     The  civil  courts  could 
not  proceed  for  the  fame  reafon.    The  cuftoms  could 
not  be  levied :  in  fliort,  there  was  a  general  ftagna- 
tion  of  bufmefs ;   and  Mr.  Grenville's  fcheme  of 
taxation,  fo  far  from  improving  the  revenue,  ob- 
ftruSed  one  of  its  principal  fources. 
cfFeft«  of  In  Britain,  great  clamours  arofc  againft  the  ftamp- 

uin.  **"  "*  aft,  and  the  manufafturing  and  mercantile  interefts 
promoted  petitions  for  its  repeal.  The  colonies  were 
reprefented  as  grofsly  injured,  and  the  violence  which 
had  been  committed  was  imputed  to  defpair.  Britain 
itfelf  was  in  a  diftreffed  fituation;  manufaclures 
were  at  a  ftand,  commerce  was  ftagnarit,  provifions 
were  at  an  enormous  price,  and  a  numerous  popu- 
lace without  the^means  of  procuring  a  livelihood. 
A  great  part  of  our  evils  W2s  imputed  to  the  fitua- 
tion of  America ;  and  from  that  caufe,  commerdal 
diflSculties  were  likely  to  increafe;  as  vaft  fums 
^  were  owing  to  Britifli  merchants  from  the  colonies, 

which  the  debtors  declared  an  inability  to  pay  in  thdr 
prefent  fituation. 
puni  of  «d-       American  affairs  were  the  chief  objefts  that  en* 
**"*     "**   gsig^d  ^b^  attention  of  the  Rockingham  adntimftra- 

tion. 
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tion,  whofe  fituation  was  extremely  delicate  and  em-  chap. 
harraffmg:  Oa  the  one  hand,  the  Grenville  pany^  '_r-/-.^ 
the  devifers  of  American  taxation,  and  the  frames  '7«s* 
of  the  ftamp-aft,  infifted  on  coercive  meafures :  on 
the  other,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  adherents  difavowci 
the  right  of  taxing  America,  and  acquiefced  in  the 
revenue  circuitoufly  derived  from  her  by  commerce. 
Miniftry  propofed  to  fteer  a  middle  courfe,  which 
they  thought  would  neither  j)redpitate  diftorbances 
in  America  by  the  raflmefs  of  their  coiinfels,  nor 
degrade  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  nation  by  irre- 
folution  and  weaknefs,  Mr.  fecretary  Conway  wrote 
letters  to  this  purport  to  the  governors  of  the  chief 
colonies,  exprei&ng  at  the  fame  time  a  difpofltioa 
to  grant  relief  to  grievances,  and  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  Britifli  crown  aod  parliament.  He  re- 
commended to  them  to  try  lenient  meafures ;  but^ 
if  they  (hould  fail,  to  ufe  the  force  with  which  they 
were  intrufted. 

Parliament  met  on  the  i6th  of  December  1765;  Mefii«f«r 
when  his  majefty  in  his  fpeech  took  notice  of  import-  ^  **■**• 
ant  occurrences  in  America.     He  ftated,  'as  a  reafon 
for  affembling  the  parliament  before  the  holidays, 
that  numerous  vacancies  *  had  taken  place  in  the 
houfe  of  commons;  which  he  wiQied  them  to  havd 
an  opportunity  of  fupplying,  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed after  the  recefs  to  a  great  variety  of  important 
afiairs.     On  the  1 4th  of  January  1 766,  they  itiet      rytt. 
after  the  holidays ;  hij  majefty  again,  in  his  fpeccK 
from  the  throne,  treated  chiefly  of  American  aflFairs,, 
and  recommended  fuch  a  temperature  of  policy  at 

■ 

"*  By  the  new  appointments,  and  the  change  of  miniftiy. 

might 
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might  reilore  harmony  to  the  colonies,  without  de- 
trading  from  the  rights  of  Britain.  This  was  the 
17^  middle  courfe  which  miniftry  adopted,  and  by  which 
they  hoped  to  fatisfy  both  the  promoters  and  op- 
pofers  of  American  taxation*  The  beginning  of  the 
feilion  wks  employed  in  examining  a  great  variety  of 
petitions,  both  from  Americans  and  from  Britifli  mer- 
chants and  manufafturers ;  the  objeA  of  which  was, 
to  eftablifh  the  evils  that  refulted  from  the  flamp- 
ad.  The  original  propofers  of  the  tax  contended, 
that  thefe  petitions  were  procured  by  minifterial  ar- 
tifice; but  that,  even  if  trade  had  fuffered  to  the  de- 
gree alleged  in  thofe  petitions,  it  would  be  better  to 
fubmit  to  a  temporary  inconvenience,  than  by  a  re- 
.peal  of  the  ad  to  hazard  the  total  lofs  of  Britifh  fu*> 
premacy* 

To  ascertain  the  grounds  of  the  petitions  and  com- 
plaints, and  alfo  other  important  fods  refpeding  the 
colonies,  witnefles  were  examined  by  parliament ; 
and  of  thefe,  the  mqft  diftinguifhed  was  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Bred  a  printer,  this  extraordinary  man, 
through  genius  and  induflry  regulated  and  direded 
by  judgment,  rofe  to  a  high  pinnacle  of  phyfical 
difcovery ;  he  foon  fhewed,  that  the  mind  which 
could  elicit  fire  from  the  heavens,  could  converge 
and  reverberate  the  rays  of  moral  wd  poUtical  light. 
He  had  vifited  and  infpeded  the  greater  part  of  the 
colonies,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  beft  informied 
and  ableft  men  in  all,  and  none  was  conceived 
more  accurately  to  know  the  circumftances  of  the 
colonies  and  the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  or  more 
ably  to  comprehend  the  policy  which  in  fuch  cir- 
pumflances  aijd  difpoikions  would  be  moft  fuitable 

and 
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and  beaefidah    Highly  ^ftimated  among  his  coniw  chap. 

crymen,  he  had  been  appointed  the  provincial  agent 

for  reprefenting  to    the   Britifli  government  the 

evils  that  mult  accrue  from  the  new  fyftem  of 

taxation.     The  Grenville  miniftry  little  regarded 

ftatements  tending  to  demonftrate  the  impolicy  of 

their  own  meafures.    By  the  Rockingham  adminir 

ftration  his  accounts  were  very  differently  received, 

and  he  was  called  to  give  evidence  before  the  houle 

of  commons.    His  teftimony  tended  to  prove,  that 

the  coloniAs   were    well-affe£):ed   to  the  parent* 

country,  and  coniidered  the  interefts  of  Britain  and 

America  fo  clofely  conne&ed,  that  they  could  not 

be  feparated  without  the  greateft  lols  to  both  pardes* 

Impreffed  ai  they  were  with  this  truth,   and  at* 

tached  to  the  pareat-pountry,  theirs  was  the  aSec* 

tion  of  Bridfh  fubje&s,  enjoying  conftitudonal  rights: 

the  new  fyftem  of  taxation  and  the  ftampa£):  they 

deemed  flagrant  violations  of  thofe  rights,  and  would 

not  fubmit  to  the  prefent  aft,  or  any  other  proceeding 

from  the  fame  principle,  unlefs  they  were  compelled; 

a  conciliatory  fyftem,.  therefore,  beginning  with  the 

repeal  of  the  damped,  would  re-eftablifh  tranquillity 

and  harmony.    Such  was  the  fubflance  of  Franklin's 

evidence ;  and  from  its  intrinfic  probability  and  con- 

fiftency,  as  well  as  the  chara£):er  of  the  witnefs,  it 

made  a  very  ftrong  impreilion  both  on  parliament 

and  the  public. 

Thofe  who  were  friendly  to  a  repeal  confifted  of 
fwo  parties:  the  friends  of  miniftry,  who  main«' 
tained  the  right  of  American  taxation,  although  tiiey 
fupported  the  expediency  of  refcinding  that  parti* 
£ular  aft }  and  die  votaries  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  en* 

tirely 
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CHAP,   tirely  denied  to  parliament  the  right  of  taxation. 
*-/  The  queftion  refolved  itfelf,  therefore,  into  two  di- 
>76^      vifions ;   ift,  Whether  Britain  poffeffed  the  right  of 
taxing  the  colonies  or  not?  2dly,  Whether  the  ftamp- 
aft  was  or  was  not  expedient  ?   The  firft  queftion, 
depending   chiefly  upon    great  and  conftitutional 
principles,  afforded  an  ample  field  for  political  rea- 
soning.    The  denieis  of  the  right  of  taxation,  after 
prefatory  remarks  on  the  nature  and  end  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  component  principles  of  juft  and  be- 
neficial polity,  took  a  view  of  the  conftitution  of 
England  in  the  means  that  it  has  eftabliihed  for  le- 
vying taxes.     Tracing  our  hiftory  up  to  the  earlieft 
times,  and  purfuing  it  downwards,  they  contended, 
that  no  Britifli  fubjeft  had  been  taxed  but  by  him- 
felf  or  his  reprefentativcs ;  and  that  this  right  the 
planters  of  colonies  carried  with  them  when  they 
emigrated,  not  as  a  fpecific  charter  granted  to  thofe 
colcnies,  but.  as  a  general  right  of  Britifh  fubjefts. 
The  operation  of  this  right  they  illuftrated  in  a  great 
variety  of  inftances  ;  they  endeavoured  at  the  fame 
time  to  make  a  diftinftion  between  what  they  called 
external  duties,  that  is,  reftriftions  on  commerc^ ; 
and  internal,  to  be  levied  on  the  body  of  the  people. 
They  adduced  various  arguments  from  the  praftice 
of  ancient  ftates ;  and  quoted  modem  inftances  of 
the  impolicy  of  coo-cive  meafures  and  taxation  on 
colonies. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  taxation  were  lefs 
forcible,  though  more  extenfive  and  detailed,  and 
fupported  by  a  great  variety  of  alleged  prece- 
dents as  well  as  inftances.    The  Britifh  conftitution 
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vras  in  a  fluftuating  ftate  j  and  many  things  which    chap. 
were  once  conllitutional  were  no  longer  fo  now.   ^^^  -^ 
Various  taxes  had  been  raifed,  contrary  to  law,  by       «7^^ 
forced  benevolences,  (hip-money,  and  other  means ; 
and  the  connection  between  the  reprefentation  and 
taxation  could  not  ftand  the  teft  of  hiftorical  inquiry: 
reprefentation  was  very  arbitrary  and   accidental; 
whereas  taxation  was  general.     There  was  in  the 
diflferent  colonies  a  diverfity  of  forms  and  regulations, 
which  all  fhewed  the  jurifdickion  of  the  mother-coun- 
try, exerting  itfelf  as  might  beft  anfwer  the  circum- 
{lances  of  the  cafe;  and  heretofore  duties  had  been  le- 
vied without  the  leaft  oppofition.  The  navigation-rafik 
fliut  up  their  commerce  with  foreign  countries ;  but  did 
they  ever  queftion  the  legality  of  that  a£i  ?   Their 
ports  were  made  fubjeft  to  duties  which  cramped 
and  diminiflied  their  trade,  yet  it  never  was  main- 
tained that  this  irapoft  was  illegal.     The  diftinftion 
between  internal  and  external  taxes  was  totally  un- 
founded i   if  a  tax  were  laid  on  any  article  at  the 
ports  of  New-  England,    Pennfylvania,    Virginia, 
or  any  other  colony,  its  operation  would  be  as 
much  felt  as  if  it  were  raifed  in  the  inland  part 
of    the   country.      Refpeding  the  reprefentation 
in    parliament,    the    Americans  were    as    much 
reprefented  as  the  greateft  part  of  the  people  of 
tngland.     America,  it  was  alleged  by  theOren- 
ville  party,  never  could  have  objeded  to  taxation, 
imlefs  they  hadbeen  encouraged  by  the  feditious  doc- 
trines recently  fo  prevalent  in  England.     The  quef- 
'  tion  was  not  now,  what  was  law,  and  what  was 
the  conftitutipn  ?  but,  what  is  law,  and  what  £r  the 
conftitution  ?  If  a  pradice  had  generally  prevailed, 

had 
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bad  been  tield  to  be  law,  and  never  had  been  qaelT 
tioned,  as  a  number  of  precedents  proved  this  to  be, 
*x*6-  it  became  law  and  the  conftitution  by  that  very  ad- 
mifiion*  Various  ftatutes  refpefting  Chefter,  Dur- 
ham, and  other  places,  were  quoted,  particularly 
by  Mr.  Grenville,  to  fupport  the  praftice  of  taxing 
without  reprefentation.  Protedion  and  obedience 
were  reciprocal :  we  proteSed  America,  there- 
fore Ihc  was  bound  to  obey  this  country,  and  flic 
muft  either  obey  in  all  points,  or  in  none.  When 
was  America  emancipated  i  Was  fhe  not  flill  de^ 
pendent  on  the  mother-country  ? 

Mr^Pitt,  who  had  fpoken  witfi  hit  ufual  ability 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  replied  to  Mr.  Grenville,  and 
demonflrated  the  abfurdity  of  arguing  on  judi- 
cial precedents  in  great  queftions  of  legiflative  po 
Key.  **  I  come  not  here  (he  faid)  armed  at  all 
points  with  law  cafes  and  a&s  of  parliament^  with 
the  ftatute-book  doubled  down  in  dogs  ears,  to  de<» 
fend  the  caufe  of  liberty ;  but  for  the  defence  of 
liberty,  upon  a  general  conftitutional  principle :  it  is 
a  ground  on  which  I  ftand  firm  ;  on  which  I  dare 
meet  any  man.'*  He  ccmtended,  that  if  America 
fed  yielded  to  taxation  by  the  Britifh  parliament, 
kt  which  file  was  not  reprefented,  flie  would  yield 
to  flavery  i  and  that  a  myriad  of  judicial  decifions 
could  not  make  flavery  liberty,  nor  agreeable  to  the 
€onfl:ittition  of  England.  He  infifted  that  there  was 
a  difierence  between  internal  and  external  taxation; 
Ac  fird  being  impofed  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
laifing  a  revenue,  and  the  fecond  for  that  of  regu- 
ktmg  commerce.  Mr.  Grenville  hadaflced,  when 
were  the  colonies  emanci fated?  ^^  When  (faid  Mr. 

Pitt) 
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Ktt)  were  they  made  flaves  ?  America  has  producal  chap. 
to  this  country,  through  a  trade  in  all  its  branches,  \,^J.^->^ 
a  revenue  of  two  millions  a  year :  this  is  the  price      "'^ 
that  America  pays  you  for  prote&ion.     Are  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  ftamp«ad  to  indemnify  us  for  the  lois 
of  that  revenue  i  and,  as  Ihe  has  fhewn  a  determin- 
ation to  refift,  how  are  you  to  render  your  ftamp- 
afl;  efficient  ?   Is  it  by  force  ?  force  will  deftroy  the 
value  of  the  objed  for  which  you  are  contending : 
the  event  will  be  extremely  precarious,  and  even 

fuccefs  deftrudive :  if  America  falls,  fhe  will  fall 
like  the  ftrong  man,  and  with  her  pull  down  the 
pillars  of  the  conftitution.  On  thefe  grounds,  he 
propofed  that  the  ftamp*a£t  ihould  be  abfolutely, 
totally,  and  immediately  repealed. 

Miniftry  introduced  a  prefatory  bill,  declaring 
that  Britain  had  a  right  to  tax  America.  The  de* 
claratory  a£l  paiTed  in  the  beginning  of  March ; 
and  on  the  i8th,  the  ftamp-ad  was  repealed,  by 
a  nu^ority  of  275  to  1 67*.  Some  time  after,  another 
bill  was  paffed  to  indemnify  thofe  who  had  incurred 
penalties  on  account  of  the  {tamp-a£l:. 

The  great  objeft  of  the  Rockingham  miniftry  ?•?■!« 
appears  to  have  been  popularity.  The  cyder  tax: 
had  been  moft  undefervedly  unpopular.  To  court 
die  favour  of  the  people,  they  propofed  and  procured 
the  repeal  of  this  tax,  though  equitable  and  pro- 
du6ive.  .  Refolutions  of  ,the  houfe  were  paffed,  de- 
daring  tBe  illegality  of  general  warrants  and  the 
feizure  of  papers.  They  propofed  and  procured 
an  a£t  for  reftraining  the  importation  of  foreign 
filks,  and  thereby  excited  the  joyful  gratitude  of  the 

• 

*  See  Farliaune&tary  Journalf* 
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CHAP.  EigGfh  minfaflurers.  The  price  of  com  ftill  con- 
,,^.  taming  higli^  provifions  were  made  for  preventing 
*'^-  monopoly  and  exports,  and  procuring  by  importa'- 
tion  a  more  liberal  fupply.  They  pronioted  the 
extenfion  of  trade,  efpecially  by  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Ruf&a.  Notwiihflanding  thefe  popular  and 
beneficial  ads,  the  niinidry  could  not  acquire  credit, 
ftrength,  and  ftability.  The  votaries  of  the  hypo- 
thefis  concerning  fecret  influence,  reprefented  them 
as  the  tools  of  lord  Bute,  who  employed  them  until 
a  more  efficient  cabinet  could  be  formed,  and  would 
foon  abandon  them  when  no  longer  necefTary  for 
his  purpofe.  The  partifans  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  thofe 
who  from  patriotifm  wiftied  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  be  placed  in  the  ableft  hands,  defired  that 
he  iliould  be  prime  minifter ;  and  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  feffibn,  a  great  majority  of  the 
nation  wifhed  and  expeded  a  fpeedy  change  of 
miniftiy.  Their  immediate  diflblution  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  chancellor 
Norihington.  After  the  prorogation  of  parliament, 
mhuflers  projcfted  a  plan  for  the  civil  government 
of  Canada.  The  new  fyftem  propofed  to  leave 
lo  the  natives  their  ancient  rights  of  property, 
or  civil  laws,  and  to  temper  the  rigour  of  their 
criminal  code  by  the  more  equitable  and  liberal 
fyftem  of  Englifli  jurlfprudence.  The  chancel- 
lor reprefented  the  fcheme  as  theoretical,  vi- 
fionar)',  and  totally  unworthy  of  pradical  ftatefraen  j 
and  declared  he  could  no  longer  be  member  of  fo 
incapable  an  adminiftration.  His  majefty  was  con- 
vinced of  their  incompetency  to  carry  on  wiih  bene- 
ficial effeft  the  funftions  of  adminiftration.  He 
made  ovglures  to  Mr.  Pitt,  containiag'ample  powers 
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to  form  a  miniftry,  and  on  the  1 2th  of  July  the  c  h  a  ?• 
adminiftration  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  ter-  ^^,^,1^,^ 
minated.  *766. 

Mr.  Pittas  miniftry  had  been  formed  on  a  prin-  ^^  ;^; 
ciple  which  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  .^ 
the  two  preceding  reigns.  It  was  compofed  of  what 
was  called  the  whig  conneiliorij  but  certainly  fliewed 
neither  ability  nor  efficiency  that  could  make  it  per- 
manent. The  extraordinary  powers  of  Burke,  which 
were  employed  in  its  defence,  endeavoured  to  impute 
its  diifolution  to  the  interior  cabinet,  the  exiftence 
of  which  he  aifumed,  and  the  fancied  operation  of 
which  he  defcribed,  with  fuch  ftrength  and  briU 
liancy  *•  But  it  really  fell,  from  its  own  weaknefs : 
in  the  moft  important  offices  there  was  neither  great 
talents,  political  knowledge,  nor  official  experience. 
The  marquis  himfelf  was  a  very  upright  and  difin- 
terefted  man,  and  his  colleagues  poiTelTed  fair  and 
refpeftable  charaders;  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  aded  from  their  own  judgment:  they 
wifhed  to  plcafe  all  parties,  a  fentiment  indicating 
more  of  an  amiable  difpofidon  than  of  profovmd 
wifdom,  and  leading  to  indedfive  and  confequently 
ineffectual  meafures.  Of  this  kind  was  their  principal 
policy,  that  afcertained  the  charader  of  their  admi- 
niftradon— the  law  which  declared  the  Britifh  right 
of  taxing  America,  and  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp-a&f. 

Their 

*  In  hit  Thoughts  on  the  Difcontents. 

f  The  reader  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  for  repeating  what  I  had 
formerly  written  on  this  fubje^^y  as  it  iUuftrates  the  grrounds  on 
which  I  formed  a  judgment  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham's 
miniftry.— *<  An  attempt  to  fatisfy  two  parties  of  totally  contrary 
viev^s,  by  not  deciding  the  point  at  iflue,  is  rarely  cither  the 
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CHAP.  Their  Icfs  important  meafurcs  were  popular,  rather 
.^_^^1,^  than  able.  They  certainly  were  very  moderate  in 
1766.  the  beftowal  of  lucrative  appointments  on  them- 
felves  or  their  friends ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  claims  on'  public  gratitude  were  not  great. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the 
hiftory  of  minifters,  a  fet  of  men  more  refpedable 
for  private  charafters,  or  more  inefficient  as  public 
fervants,  than  the  marquis  of  Rockingham's  ad- 
miniftration. 
AffArtof  Before,  we  proceed  with  Britifh  affairs,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  take  a  view  of  India.  On  the  coafts  of 
Coromandel  and  Malabar,  we  have  brought  the 


offspriag  of  wifdotn,  or  the  parent  of  fuccefs.  Such  tempo- 
rizing indecifion  generally  dKTatisHes  both  parties,  and  keeps  the 
differences  alive.  The  ftamp-a^  had  been  oppofed  in  America, 
not  as  inexpedient,  but  as  unjull.  They  had  not  pretended 
they  could  not  pay  the  impofl,  but  that  the  irapofers  had  no 
right  to  tax.  Either  the  fbmp-act  was  a  gpevance,  or  was  not : 
if  a  grievance,  the  redrcfs  did  not  apply  to  the  fubjedi  of  com- 
plaint ;  if  not  a  grievance,  why  offer  redrefs  ?  If  the  objefiions 
of  the  colonies  were  groundlefs,  it  would  have  been  juft  in  par- 
liameut  to  difregard  them ;  and  wife  or  unwife,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  objedl,  means  of  coercion,  and  probable  refult.  If 
the  right  was  afcertained,  and  we  thought  coercion  prudent,  the 
repeal  would  be  abfurd ;  if  not,  the  declaration  of  right  t^ould 
be  a  mere  impotent  bravado.  If  the  complaints  of  America 
were  well  grounded,  then  it  would  have  been  juft  and  wife  to 
renounce  the  exercifc  of  an  unjuft  power.  Here  was  the  main- 
tenance of  an  obnoxious  fpeculative  principle,  vrith  the  abandon- 
ment of  pradUcal  benefit,  for  which  only  it  could  deferve  fupport. 
The  dedaratory  law  tended  to  countera6l,  in  America,  the  effect* 
of  the  repeaL  The  meafures  of  the  Rockingham  adminiftration 
were  efteemed  the  refult  of  good  intentions,  but  of  feeble  and 
flu)rt«fighted  policy.''    Life  of  Burke,  iUcdition,  p.  76. 
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narrative   of  thofe    India    tranfa&ions   in  which  chap. 

V. 

France  was  concerned,  to  the  clofe  of  the  war.  y^^^^,^ 
Thofe  of  Bengal,  to  which  her  power  and  influence      '7^6. 
in  the  laft  years  of  hoftilities  very  little  extended, 
we  have  not  purfued  to  fo  late  a  period,  but  left 
them  at  the  perfed  eftablilhment  of  the  Qompany'i 
power.      Meer  Jaflier  Ally  Cawn,  the  viceroy  of 
thefe  provinces,  elevated  by  the  Englifli,  and  de- 
pendent on  them,  found  himfelf  by  his  elevation 
furrounded  with  difficulties  and  dangers.     The  re- 
lations of  his  depofed  predccpflbr  regarded  with  re- 
Jc^tment  the  man  whom  they  deemed  the  murderer 
of  their  kinfman,  and  the  ufurper  of  his  power.  The 
fums  ftipulated  to  indemnify  the  Englifh  had  ex- 
haufted  his  treafury ;    and  the  commercial  privi- 
leges granted  to  them,  diminifhed  the  revenue  by 
tvhich  he  might  have  repaired  his  finances.     To 
relieve  his  neceflities,  he  betook  himfelf  to  unwarrant- 
able  and  t)Tannical  methods  of  levying  money,  and 
thus  loli  the  aflfedions  of  his  fubje£ts.  From  the  indi- 
gence and  diifatisfadion  of  his  people,  he  was  unable 
to  procure  or  extort  the  fupplies  that  he  required ; . 
his  troops  were  ill-paid  and  ufelefs ;  and  his  principal 
lords  not  only  refifted  his  arbitrary  exa^ons,  but 
refu&d  the  juft  and  accuitomed  tribute.      Thus 
diftreifed,  he  tried  to  relieve  himfelf  by  infringing 
on  the  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  to  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  India  company,  and  thereby  alienated 
the  aflFe£tions  of  thofe  who  alone  were  able  to  defend 
him  againft  his  enemies.      In  the  year   1758,  the 
mogul  or  emperor  of  Hindoitan  had  been  depofed 
by  a  confpiracy,  headed  by  his  vizier,  and  aflifted 
by  the  Mahrattas  ^  and  not  long  after  his  depofi. 
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lion,  he  died  in  prifon.  His  eldefl  fon,  Shah  Zadda, 
endeavoured  to  affert  his  right  to  the  throne  of 
'7«6.  Hindoftan,  and  was  fecondedby  Mr.  Law,  a  French 
gentleman,  who,  with  about  two  hundred  of  his 
countrymen,  after  the  conqueft  of  the  French  fettle- 
ments  in  Bengal  by  the  Englifh,  had  retired  among 
the  natives.  Shah  Zadda  marched  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Bengal.  Ramnorain,  the  nabob,  or  go- 
vernor of  Patna,  within  Jaffier's  viceroyalty,  had 
refiifed  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  until  the  ap- 
proach of  colonel  Clive  and  the  Englifh  army  inti- 
midated him  to  fubmiilion.  When  Shah  Zadda 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Patna,  Ramnorain  thought 
the  prefent  a  good  opportunity  to  render  himfelf 
independent  of  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  and  declared 
for  the  prince  of  Hindoftan.  Jaffier  was  again 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  Englifh  council.  Colonel 
Clive  marched  towards  Patna;  Ramnorain  pro* 
pofed  to  return  to  his  allegiance ;  and  Shah  Zadda 
retired,  fending  at  the  fame  time  a  letter  to  colonel 
Clive,  reprefenting  his  diftreffed  fituation,  an4  de« 
daring  that  he  did  not  mean  to  difturb  Jaffier's 
government,  but  wifhed  to  coiled  a  force  againft 
the  ufurper  of  his  father's  throne.  Colonel  Clive, 
finding  on  inquiry  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  in- 
terfere in  his  behalf,  fent  him  a  very  polite  anfwer, 
declining,  in  the  company's  name,  to  take  any  fhare 
in  the  difpute  concerning  the  fucceffion.  Soon 
after,  on  the  14th  of  January  176a,  colonel  Clive 
refigned  the  command  to  colonel .  Caillaud,  and 
returned  to  Europe. 

Shah  Zadda,  defpairing  of  afUftance  from  the 
Englifh,  took  the  advantage  of  the  interval  between 

the 
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the  departure  of  colonel  Clive,  and  the  arrival  of  c  h^a  p. 
his  fucceffor.     Attacking  and  defeating  Ramno-  ^^.0^,^'^^ 
ram,  he  befieged  Patna;    but  colonel  Caillaud,      *^**- 
with  the  European  troops,  having  come  to  its  relief, 
he  raifed  the  fiege.     The  prince,  now  by  the  death 
of  his  father  declared  empferor  of  Hindoftan  by  the 
name  of  Shah  Allum,  was  aflailed  by  the  Britifh  and 
Bengal  troops,  and  entirely  defeated. 
In  the  fummer  of  1760,  Mr.  Vanfittart  arrived  at  Newreto- 

]otioo  m 

Calcutta  as  governor-general,  and  fucceffor  to  colo-  Bf&iaL 
nel  Clive,  when  a  new  fcheme  of  politics  was  adopted. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  council,  that  the  war  in 
fupport  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  extremely  imprudent ; 
that  he  was  unworthy  of  the  protedion  of  the 
Englifli ;  that  he  was  altogether  deftitute  of  grati- 
tude for  the  favours  which  he  had  received ;  that 
he  and  his  fon  were  endeavouring  to  diffolve  the 
connexion ;  that  the  young  Mogul's  affairs  wore 
a  favourable  afpeCk  in  his  own  country ;  that  it 
would  be  wife  in  the  company  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  hereditary  prince;  and  that,if  eftablifhed  on 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  he  might  be  a  moft  beneficial 
ally.  To  this  alliance,  the  enmity  between  Shah 
Allum  and  Jaffier  was  a  great,  but,  to  the  ingenuity 
of  thq  council,  not  an  infuperable  obftacle.  It  ap- 
peared to  the  governor-general  and  council  of  CaK 
cutta,  that  Jaffier  was  totally  unfit  for  the  viceroy- 
alty ;  and  therefore  it  was  expedient  that  he  ihould 
have  a  protestor,  inverted  with  full  powers  to  guide 
him  to  the  beft  and  mpft  falutaiy  counfels.  The 
fitted  perfon  for  this  office  was  conceived ,  to  be 
Coflim  Ally  Khan,  fon-in-law  to  the  viceroy  *  j  to 

♦  Ilia  own  fon  had  been  killed  by  a  fla(h  of  lightning. 
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CHAP,  arrange  and  execute  the  propofed  change,  therefore, 
-w  governor  Vanfittart  and  colonel  Caillaud  marched  to 
1766.  Moorfhedabad,  furrounded  his  palace,  and  demanded 
that  he  (hould  difmifs  evil-counfellors,  and  inftantly 
place  his  government  in  the  hands  of  his  fon-in* 
law ;  threatening,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  -florm  the 
palace.  JafHer,  knowing  that  he  was  incapable  of 
refiftance  againft  fuch  a  -force,  yielded  to  their 
requed,  and  befeeched  them  to  grant  him  an 
afylum  in  Calcutta ;  to  which  they  affented,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  entirely  abdicate  the  vice- 
royalty.  CofEm  was  proclaimed  fubah  of  the  three 
provinces,  having  previoufly  ft ipulated,  as  a  recora- 
pence  for  this  great  fervice  done  to  the  provinces,  the 
entire  refignation  to  the  India  company  of  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  revenue.  The  new  viceroy  generoufly  ^ 
beftowed  a  prefent  for  the  ufe  of  the  army,  amount- 
ing to  five  lacks  of  rupees,  about  62,500 1.  and  fur- 
ther added  a  gift  of  twenty  lacks  of  rupees,  about 
^45,0001.  to  general  Vanfittart,  and  three  other 
members  of  a  feled:  committee  which  had  con- 
•  certed  the  plan.  There  were,  however,  members  of 
the  council,  and  others,  who  did  not  approve  of  thefe 
tranfaftions.  Jaffier's  viceroyalty  had  been  guaran- 
teed by  a  treaty,  of  which  there  was  no  evidence  to 
(hew  any  violation  on  his  part,  no  proof  that  he  had 
confpired  againft  the  Englifh  intereft.  Nothing  con* 
ducive  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  company  could 
be  rationally  expeded  from  fuch  a  revolution,  as  no 
fucceffor  could  be  more  completely  fubjeft  to  them, 
from  his  want  of  perfonal  capacity  or  importance  : 
and  this  laft  reafoning  was  found  by  experience  to 
be  juft. 

CoiEm 
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~  Coffim  Ally  Khan  was  of  a  charad):€r  very  dif-  c  h  a  f. 
ferent  from  that  of  his  father*in4aw«  Bold,  fubtle,  >_r-/-^_r 
enterprifing,  and  ingenious,  he  conceived  the  defign  '7^6. 
of  freeing  himfelf  from  dependence  on  the  £ngli(h«  KhtiT*  ' 
Not  afcribing  to  generofity,  fervices  for  which  he 
had  paid  fo  high  a  price,  he  did^  not  think  that  he 
owed  a  return  of  gratitude*  Though  determined, 
however,  to  attempt  his  own  emancipation,  he  did 
not  precipitately  difcover  his  intentions.  He  availed 
himfelf  of  their  affiflance,  defeated  Shah  Allum, 
and  drove  him  from  the  frontiers  of  his  province. 
He  alfo  reduced  the  refraftory  rajahs,  who  had 
rebelled  againft  the  feeble  adminiltration  of  Jaffier, 
and  compelled  them  to  make  good  the  payment  of 
their  tribute ;  repaired  the  exhaufted  finances,  con- 
firmed the  difcipline  and  fidelity  of  his  troops,  and 
brought  his  territories  to  peace  and  obedience. 
Having  thus  fecured  himfelf  at  home,  he  began  to 
prepare  for  ihaking  oflF  his  dependence  on  the  Eng- 
lifh.  He  firft  removed  from  Moorihedabad,  where 
his  condud,  from  his  vicinity  to  Calcutta,  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  vigilant  and  jealous  infpedion  of  the 
company;  and  in  1761,  pitched  his  refidence  at 
Mongheer,  two  hundred  miles  farther  up  the 
Ganges,  which  he  firongly  fortified.  He  alfo 
began  to  new-model  his  army,  and  tried  to  over- 
come the  timidity  that  made  them  ftand  fo 
much  in  awe  of  Britifh  foldiers.  Senfible  of  the 
fuperiority  of  European  difcipline,  he  ftudied  it 
with  great  attention,  taught  it  to  his  foldiers,  and  ^ 
introduced  the  European  modes  and  conftruSion 
of  fire-arms.  He  changed  the  muikets  firom 
Piatch-locks  to  fire-locks;   and,  altering  the  can- 
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CHAP,  non,  formed,  according  to  the  Englifli  pattern,  a 
>_.— l,_r  powerful  train  of  artillery.  Aware  of  the  mifchiefs 
1756.  from  treachery,  fo  frequent  in  India,  he  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  chief  men  of  his  court,  and  con- 
fined  or  cut  off  thofe  whom  he  apprehended  to  be 
infincere.  Having  thus  ilrengthened  himfelf,  he 
began  gradually  to  throw  off  the  maik.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1762,  he  infifted  that  the 
Englifh  private  traders  fhould  be  fubjeded  to  the 
regular  payment  of  duties  throughout  his  dominions. 
TRis  ftep  alarmed  the  fadory,  and  Mr.  Vanfittait 
himfelf  went  up  to  Mongheer,  to  expoftulate  with 
him  on  the  fubjeft.  The  viceroy  anfwered  with 
great  firmnefs,  that  if  the  Englifh  were  permitted  to 
trade  without  paying  of  cuftoms,  they  would  in 
time  monopolife  the  commerce  of  hi&  country,  and 
confequently  annihilate  that  part  of  his  revenue. 
Should  this  be  the  cafe,  it  would  be  much  more  for 
his  intereft  to  lay  his  trade  entirely  open,  which 
would  draw  a  greater  number  of  merchants  into  his 
dominions,  promote  the  fale  of  their  produce  and 
manufa&ures,  enrich  his  territories,  and  im« 
reToiti  from  p^ove  his  reveuuc.  He  added,  that  it  would  alfo 
the  Ensiiih.  effcftually  cut  off  the  principal  fubjefts  of  difpute 
between  him  and  the  Engb'fh,  an  obje£t  which  he 
profeffed  to  have  very  much  at  heart.  The  go- 
vernor, fenfible  that  an  open  trade  was  in  the 
viceroy's  power,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
lofs  to'  the  private  traffic  of  the  company's  fer- 
vants,  thought  it  expedient  to  agree  to  certain  re- 
ftri^Hons.  The  fadory  at  Calcutta,  informed  of 
this  agreement,  was  enraged  ;  and  it  was  now  gene- 
rally regretted  that  Jaffier  had  not  been  fuffered  to 

continue 
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condnue  upon  his  throne.       On  the  1 7th  of  Ja-  c  h  a  p- 
noary  1763,  the  council  of  Calcutta  publicly  dif-   s^^^.^.^^^ 
avovi^ed  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  governor,  not      *7*6- 
only  as  having  been  made  without  authority,  but  as 
being  diihonourable  to  the  Engliih  name,  and  per- 
nicious  to  the  Engliih   intereft.      Great  difputes 
arofe,  commerce  was  interrupted,  and  applications 
were  made  to  Cof&m  to  enter  into  a  new  agree* 
ment ;  but,  confident  of  his  ftrength,  he  peremp- 
torily  refufed,  and  even  returned  a  very  haughty 
anfwer  :  both  fides  now  prepared  for  war. 

The  Englifli  ftruck  the  firft  blow,  by  furprifing  Wit 
Patna  on  the  25th  of  June  1763  j  but  the  con- 
querors, defpifing  the  enemy  too  much,  negleded 
prudent  precautions.  In  their  eagemefs  to  pillage 
that  opulent  city,  they  difperfed  themfelves  on 
every  lide.  .The  Indian  governor,  informed  of  the 
diforder  of  the  enemy,  and  reinforced  by  the 
coimtry,  returned  to  Patna,  attacked  the  fcattered 
Engliih,  deftroyed  many  of  them,  and  compelled 
the  jeft  to  feek  refuge  in  the  fort.  .  Finding  them- 
felves unable  to  defend  the  place,  they  abandoned 
it,  croiTed  the  Ganges,  cmd  marched  downwards 
toward  Calcutta.  On  the  id  of  July  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  enemy  in  great  force,  and,  after 
an  obfUnate  refiftance,  entirely  defeated.  About 
this  time,  the  deputies  that  had  been  fent  to  Mon- 
gheer,  returned  to  the  prefidency,  and  were,  with  their 
attendants,  treacheroufly  murdered.  Major  Adams 
now  took  the  field,  with  one  regiment  of  the  king's 
forces,  a  few  of  the  company's,  two  troops  of  Eu- 
ropean cavalry,  ten  companies  of  fepoys,  and 
twelve  pieces  of  qannon,  The  Englifh  commander 
8  was 
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was  anxioufly  defirous  to  bring  the  enemy  to  battle ; 
and,  by  his  judicious  manoeuvres,  fucceeded  (July 
19)  in  compiling  them  to  an  a£tion  at  Ballafora 
on  the  Ganges,  about  forty  miles  below  Mooriheda- 
bad  *.  Coffim's  troops,  elated  with  recent  viftory 
and  improved  in  difcipline,  received  the  Europeans 
with  great  firmnefs,  but  were  at  laft  completely 
defeated.  Major  Adams  lofmg  no  time,  proceeded 
immediately  to  Moorftiedabad,  but  found  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  the  enemy  intrenched  before  the 
place.  Their  intrenchments  were  iifteen  feet  high, 
and  defended  by  numerous  artillery :  the  Englifh 
commander,  therefore,  had^  recourfe  to  ftratagem. 
Oi>  the  23d  of  July,  in  the  evening,  with  a  fmal! 
body,  he  made  a  feint  of  an  attack  upon  the  part 
where  the  enemy  was  ftrongeft;  and  the  fame 
night,  while  the  Indians  were  amufed  on  that  fide; 
he  led  the  main  body  ^of  his  troops  round  to  the 
weakeft  and  leaft  defenfive  part  of  the  intrench- 
ments. The  Indians  in  the  morning,  aftoniflied 
and  frightened  by  this  movement,  abandoned  their 
pofition,  and  left  Moorfliedabad  to  the  Englifli. 
Major  Adams,  without  flackening  his  diligence, 
purfued  the  viceroy  through  marfbes  and  forefts, 
acrofs  many  wide  branches  of  the  Ganges.  Coffim, 
with  great  judgment,  abftaining  from  a  decifive  en- 
gagement, defended  his  dominions  pod  by  poft, 
and  in  various  detachments.  On  the  2d  of  Auguft, 
however,  they  were  fo  ftrongly  ftadoned  on  the 
banks  of  Nullas,  one  of  the  tributary  rivers  of  the 

*  The  reader^  who  has  not  attended  minutely  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  Bengal,  will  be  pleafed  to  obfervet  that  this  is  not  Bal- 
lafore^  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

Ganges^ 
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Ganges,  that  they  refolved  to  await  the  attack  of  the   chap. 
enemy.      A  very  obftinate  battle  took  place,  in  v^^ 
which,  at  kit,  the   Englifh  obtained  the  viftory.      n^ 
The  Indians  again  made  a  (land  at  a  ftrong  fort 
called  AudanuUa,  covered  in  front  by  a  confider* 
able  fwamp,  on  one  fide  by  mountains,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  river.     To  this  natural  fecurity,  they 
added  very  (Irong  fortifications,  amounting  to  100 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  furrounded  by  a  deep  ditch, 
fifty-four  feet  wide,  and  full  of  water,  except  on 
the  fide  of  the  mountains.     The  only  dry  ground 
by  which  the  Englifli  could  carry  on  their  ap- 
proaches, was  a  fmall  part  between  the  fwamp  and 
the  river.   Having  inverted  the  place  on  this  fide  for 
a  fortnight,  without  much  progrefs,  major  Adams 
tried  another.     Obferving  that  the  Indians,  who 
trufted  to  its  remotenefs  and  natural  ftrength,  were 
negligent  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  he  detached, 
during  the  night   of  the  4th    September,  major 
Ir\'ine,  to  attack  that  j>oft ;  and  before  day-break, 
foUowed  with  the  reft  of  his  troops.     By  this  un- 
expected movement,  the  Indians  were  thrown  into 
the  utmoft  confufion  \    the   intrenchments   were 
carried  Tword  in  hand,  and  great  flaughter  enfued. 
They  abandoned  the  place,  and  made  no  farther 
ftand  until  they  came  to  Mongheer,  the  viceroy's 
refidence.     Major  Adams  followed  them,  and  on 
the  ad.  of  Oftober  inverted  the  town,  which,  after 
lune  days  fiege,  furrendered  at  difcretion.    The  laft 
ftrong  port  of  CofCm  now  was  Patna,  which  was 
well  fortified,,  and  defended  by  ten  thoufand  troops 
within  the  city,  with  large  bodies  of  horfe  in  the 

neighbourhood,  to  annoy  the  befiegers.   CofEm  had 

about 
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about  two  hundred  Englifh  prifoners,  taken  in  the 
defeat  at '  Patna,  whom  he  cruelly  murdered  :  but 
they  were  not  long  unrevenged.  He  had,  indeed, 
made  fldlful  difpofitions  for  the  defence  of  his  city, 
but  not  fufEcient  to  withftand  Englifti  force  and 
art,  fo  well  condufted.  On  the  6th  of  November, 
after  a  fiege  of  eight  days,  major  Adams  took  the 
city  by  ftorm  ;  and  thus,  firft  of  Europeans,  effeded 
the  entire  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  He 
fought,  in  four  months,  four  decifive  battles,  forced 
the  ftrongeft  intrenchments,  took  two  regularly  for- 
tified places,  with  great  quantities  of  arms  and  (lores, 
and  fubdued  the  ableft,  moft  ikil(ul,  cautious,  and 
refolute  enemy  which  Britain  had  yet  encountered 
in  India.  ' 

Driven  from  his  own  territories,  Coffim  fought 
refuge  with  Sujah  Dowla  *,  nabob  of  Oude  in  the 
north-\#eft  vicinity  of  Bengal,  and  hereditary  vizier 
to  the  great  mogul.  The  fubah  of  Oude  afforded 
an  afylum  to  Cof&m's  perfon,  but  would  not  admit 
the  remains  of  his  army.  Being  unwilling  rafhly  to 
embroil  himfelf  with  fo  formidable  a  power,  he  de- 
clared that  he  wilhed  peace  to  continue  between 
Oude  and  the  Englifh.  Notwithftanding  'thefe 
profeffions,  however,  Sujah  Dowla  faw  the  ad- 
vances of  fuch  neighbours  with  a  jealous  eye. 
A  negotiation  was  fet  on  foot  between  him  and 
Shah  AUum,  for  uniting  to  reftore  Coffim.  En- 
couraged  by  the  affiftance  of  thefe  powers,  Coffim 
drew  together  a  coniiderable  force;  and  meanwhile 

♦  This  prince,  from  the  fimilarity  of  names,  is  often  con- 
founded with  Surajah  Dowla,  the  Ticeroy  of  Bengal,  who  was 
difplaced  hj  colonel  Clive. 

the 
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the  council  bf  Calcutta  iffued  a  proclamation  for  c  h  a  p. 
reftoring  Jaffier.     Major  Adams  being  now  dead,   ^^.-1.^^ 
was  fucceeded  by  major  HeQor  Monro ;  and  the       ''^^• 
new  commander,  with  great  fpirit,  aftivity,  and  of  jaiKer, 
military  ikill,  marched  againil  the  Indian  confe- 
derates in    1764.     His  whole   army  confifted  of 
^teen  hundred  Europeans,  and  feven  thoufand  five 
hundred  native  trqops.     It  was  the  2  2d  of  Oftober 
before  he  could  come  up  with  the  enemy,  who  were 
pofted  at  a  place  called  Buxard,  on  the  confines  of 
Bahar  and   Oude.      The  major  perceiving  their 
fituation  to  be  very  ftrong,  deferred  an  attack  until 
he  had  explored  their  force  on  every  fide,  keeping 
himfelf  prepared,   however,  left  they  fhould  anti- 
cipate his  intentions.     His  precaution  was  not  unne« 
ceiiary :   the  following  day  the  Indians  advanced 
to  his'  camp,  and,  after  a  conteft  of  three  hours, 
were  completely  defeated.     The  major  attacked 
Chandageer,  a  fort  about  fifty  miles  farther  up  the 
country,  and  beng  repulfed,  found  it  expedient  to 
raife  the  fiege.    Dowla  foon  afterwards  collefled 
his  fcattered  and  defeated  troops.     Mipr  Monro 
was  at  this  time  recalled  home,  and  major  Camac 
appointed  his  fucceflbr;    but  before  he  arrived, 
fir  Robert  Fletcher,  fecond  in  command,  wifhing  to 
fignalize  himfelf,  attacked  and   routed    Dowla's 
army,  and  ftormed  the  fort  of  Chandageer  on  the 
14th  of  January  1765.     Sir  Robert  proceeded  to 
Eliabad,  a  large  city  on  the  Ganges,  and  the  ene- 
my's capital,  which  he  foon  reduced.     In  this  ftate 
major  Camac  found  afiairs  on  his  arrival  in  April, 
when  he  took  the  fupreme  command.  Sujah  Dowla 
was  now  abandoned  by  the  mogul ;  who  obferving  the 

fignal 
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fignal  fucceOes  of  the  English,  made  overtures  for 

a  treaty.    Dowla,  a  man  of  courage^  reiblutioiiy 

^76^  '    and  policy,  did  not  yield  to  defpair ;    he  collected 

his  fcatter^  troops,  and  alfo  interefted  the  Mah- 

rattas  in  his  favour.     Thefe  tribes,  inhabiting  the 

momitains  of  India,  more  a£Uve  and  \(rarlike  than 

their  neighbours  on  the  plains,   entered    Oude. 

Terrible  to  the  other  Indians,  the  Mahrattas  were 

of  little  efBcacy  v^hen  oppofed  to  the  valour  and 

difcipline  of  Engliih  foldien.   On  the  20th  of  May, 

Camac  attacked  the  Indians  at  a  place  called  Calpi, 

j)cmu  fur-    and  gained  a  decifive  viftory.    Sujah  Dowla  now 

^Sat6oiu     furrendered   at    difcretion    to  the    Engliih  com* 

mander. 
P2*of  Jaffier  Ally  Kawn,  having  returned  to  Moor« 

fliedabad  as  fubah  of  Bengal,  died  in  the  beginning 
of  February  1  y6^.  He  was  a  weak  and  cruel  tyrant; 
and  in  his  prcunotion,  depreilion,  and  reflor- 
ation,  the  mere  tool  of  the  Englifh  council.  A 
ihort  time  before  his  death,  he  nominated  his  fecond 
fon,  Nazim  111  Dowla,  then  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  his  fuccefTor,  in  preference  to  Miram,  the  heir 
of  his  deceafed  eldeft  fon.  Knowing  the  moderate 
talents  and  charader  of  the  youth,  the  council  fup- 
ported  him  in  the  fucceilion,  previoufly  ftipulating 
the  terms  of  their  protedion.  His  father  had  been 
obliged  by  treaty  to  maintadn  an  army  of  twelve 
thouland  horfe,  and  as  many  foot ;  but,  as  the  mi- 
litary eftablifhment  had  not  been  kept  up  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  company  aban- 
doned them  entirely,  and  took  on  tbemfelves  the 
care  of  defending  the  prince  againft  all  his  enemies ; 
^  a  recompence  for  which  fpontaneous  proteftion, 

he 
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he  was  to  pay  feventy  lacks  of  rupees  *  annually. 
Having  made  this  provifion  for  his  fccurity,  they 
did  not  lofe  fight  of  his  inftruftion  and  internal 
accommodation.    The  father's  chief  favourite  had 
been  Nunducomar,  his  prime  minifter,  who  held 
the  fame  place  in  the  efteem  of  the  fon.     This 
oiEcer,  a  man  of  confiderable  ability,  was  difcovered 
to  have  flrongly  urged  the  fubah  to  fliake  off  his 
dependence  on  the  company,  and  was  fufpe£led  of 
carrying  on  a  correfpondence  with  Sujah  Dowla. 
The  company  infifted  that  this  minifter  fhould  be 
difmifled,  and  that  another  perfon,  to  be  appointed 
by  them,  (hould  ad  in  the  double  capacity  of  mini- 
fter  and  tutor.    The  young  prince  objefted  ftrongly 
to  thefe  regulations,  and  contended  earneftly  for 
having  the  appointment  of  his  own  fervants.     This 
was  a  licence,  however,  which  the  council  thought 
'  it  by  no  means  fitting  to  grant,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  fign  the  agreement  according  to  their  dilation. 
The  contrad  fo  formed  was  faid  to  be  the  mod  ad- 
vantageous for  the  Engliih,  that  had  ever  been  con* 
eluded  with  an  Indian  power.    Nunducomar  was 
fummoned  to  Calcutta,  to  ftand  his  trial  for  treafon, 
and  underwent  an  examination  by  a  fele£t  com- 
mittee;   to  whom  he  advanced  fuch  convincing 
arguments  in  favour  of  his  innocence,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  depart  untried. 

The  company,  informed  of  the  wars  that  had  ^^^  ciiw 

returns  lo 

broken  out  in  India,  fent  over  lord  Clive,  with  ladU. 
powers  to  aft  as  commander  in  chief,  prefident,  and 
governor  of  Bengal.    His  lordfbip  ai^ived  at  Cal- 
ctitta,  on  the  3d  of  May  1 765.^   The  bufinefs  to  be 

*  About  875,0001. 

performed 
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CHAP,  performed  was  intricate ;  the  perfons  with  whom 
^'  he  would  be  obliged  to  contend,  were  able,  adive, 
X766.  powerful,  and  habituated  to  the  higheft  exertions  of 
authority ;  it  was  therefore  expedient  to  fend  a  per- 
fonage  of  the  higheft  name  in  Britifli  India.  Lord 
Ciive  difcovered  that  the  acceptance  of  prefents 
was  become  extremely  prevalent  among  the  com- 
pany's fervants :  this  mode  of  opening  bufinefs 
had  obtained  time  out  of  mind  in  the  Eaft,  and  was 
found  not  difagreeable  to  its  vifitors  from  the  weft. 
A  feled  committee  was  formed^  with  lord  Clive  at 
its  head,  for  fcrutinizing  the  gifts;  but  the  inveftiga- 
tion  was  by  no  means  pleafmg,  either  to  the  council, 
or  to  many  of  the  principal  officers.  It  was 
alleged  on  one  (ide,  that  luxury,  corruption,  and 
extreme  avidity  for  making  immenfe  fonunes  in  a 
little  time,  had  fo  totally  infefted  the  company's 
fervants,  that  nothing  iefs  than  a  general  reform, 
and  an  effe£tual  eradication  of  thofe'  vices,  could 
preferve  the  fettlements  from  certain  and  immediate 
deftruftion.  Fortunes,  lord  Clive  faid,  of  100,000 1. 
had  been  obtained  within  two  years;  and  indivi- 
duals,  very  young  in  the  fervice,  were  returning 
home  with  a  million  and  a  half.  It  was  anfwered, 
that  the  gentlemen  in  queftion  had  done  the  greateft 
fervices  to  the  country ;  that  its  prefent  happy 
iituation  was  owing  to  their  efforts ;  that  the  pre- 
fents were  conformable  to  the  cuftom  of  India,  and 
not  being  accepted  till  after  the  negotiation  was 
concluded,  had  no  influence  on  the  terms  ;  that 
the  falaries  allowed  by  the  company  were  fo  finall 
as  to  be  no  inducement  to  men  of  talents  to  run  the 
jnik  of  their  lives  in  fo  remote  a  fituation,  without 

other 
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other  advantages ;   and   finally,  that  thofe  who  chap, 
obje&ed  to  the  prefents,  had  made  their  own  for-  ...^v^^ 
tunes  by  the  fame  means.     Regardlefs  of  thefe  re-      *y^^" 
monftrances,  and  of  all  perfonal  allufions,  lord  Clive 
framed  regulations  calculated  to  reftrain  the  rapa-- 
city  of  the  company's  fervants.- 

Having  adopted  this  meafure  for  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  province,  he  joined  the  army  at 
Eliabad,  to  conclude  the  peace  with  Sujah  Dowla. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Englifh  arms  in  that  quarter  promifed  nothing  but 
future  wars ;  that,  to  ruin  Oude,  would  break  down 
the  barriers  between  the  Mahrattas  and  Bengal ; 
and  that  therefore  it  was  prudent  to  leave  to  Dowla 
confiderable  power.  Accordingly,  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  that  prince  ;  and  the  nabob  agreed  to 
pay  fifty  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  company,  as  an  in- 
demnificaftion  for  the  expences  of  the  war.  A  treaty  Engiia  ob. 
with  the  mogul  was  alfo  concluded  on  the  nth  coulaimof 
of  Auguft  1 765,  by  which  the  company  were  ap-  *'J^'"*' 
pointed  perpetual  colle£tors  of  the  revenues  for  B^* 
gal,  Bahar,  and  OriiTa ;  for  which  privilege  they 
were  to  pay  twenty-fix  lacks  of  rupees  annually. 
The  revenue  accruing  to  the  company  by  this  treaty, 
after  all  deductions,  amounted  to  i  ,700,000 1.  a 
jear ;  and  lord  Clive,  having  eftabliflied  peace  on 
fuch  profitable  terms,  made  feveral  judicious  regu- 
lations for  fecuring  and  improving  it  to  the  greateft 
advantage. 

ITius  have  we  feen  a  mercantile  company,  in  lefs  ^^}^ 
than  ten  years,  acquire  by  war  and  policy,  more  ex-  tr«Dra^iioM 
tenfive  pofleffions,  and  a  richer  revenue,  than  thofe   "  ^^^ 
of  feveral  European  monarchs.    This  was  an  epoch 

Vot.  L  G  g  in 
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CHAP,  ii^  Ac  hiftory  of  conqueft.  Nations  of  merchants 
^^'^^^  had  before  conquered  very  extenfive  dominions, 
1766.  but  this  was  a  mere  corporate  body  of  private  fub- 
jefts.  The  principles  on  which  the  fervants  of  this 
company  of  merchants  proceeded,  were  formed 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  habits  and  conditions  of 
the  mafters.  The  leading  objeft  was  gain;  am- 
bition was  only  fecondary  and  inflrumcntal :  power 
and  dominion  were  efteemed  merely  as  the  means 
of  profit.  Where  the  Romans  carried  their  arms, 
they  fought  warlike  glory,  vidory,  and  the  fplendor 
of  triumph,  as  well  as  the  gains  of  plunder ;  they 
took  their  fuperftition  with  them ;  and  from  the 
conquered  countries  made  additions  to  their  gods, 
as  welt  as  to  their  treafury.  The  Spaniards,  the 
creatures  of  gloomy  bigotry,  carried  to  Mexico  their 
zeal  for  making  converts,  as  well  as  for  acquiring 
'  filver  and  gold.      Thefe  and  many  other  viftors 

were  aduated  by  various  pailions  ;  but  the  Britifh 
, .  conquerors  in  India  direded  their  purfuits  to  one 
objed  exclufively,  the  acquifition  of  money.  They 
confidered,  in  every  tranfaftion  of  war,  peace,  or 
alliance,  what  money  could  be  drawn  from  the  in- 
habitants. In  their  modes  of  exadion  from  the 
feeble  natives,  they  ohferved  the  fyftematic  regu- 
larity of  commercial  habits  \  they  made  bargains  ; 
and  for  the  money  received,  ftipulated  value  de- 
livered. They  pillaged,  not  with  the  ferocity  of 
foldiers,  but  with  the  cool  exaftnefs  of  debtor  and 
and  creditor.  •  Inftead  of  faying  to  the  fovereign 
of  Hindoftan,  "  You  have  a  very  rich  territory,  and 
we  muft  have  a  great  part  of  the  produd,'*  (which 
might  have  appeared  the  language  of  robbers,) 

they 
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they  adopted  a  mercantile  mode :  **  We  fhall  col-  c  ha  p. 
left  your  revenue  for  you,  referving  to  ourfelves  ^.-^/—i,/ 
qnly  eighty  per  cent,  for  fadorage :"  this  was  the  *766. 
fpirit  of  their  agreements.  Before  they  planned 
a^greffion,  they  calculated  the  probable  proceeds, 
the  debts  that  they  might  extinguifli,  and  the  addi- 
tion, on  the  balance  of  accounts,  which  they  might 
make,  to  the  fum  total.  They  confidered  war  with 
the  natives,  merely  as  a  commercial  adventure: 
by  fo  much  rilk  encountered,  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  fpilt,  and  a  certain  extent  of  territory  defolated, 
great  fums  were  to  be  gained.  In  all  their  inter- 
courfe,  however,  with  the  natives,  in  the  plans  which 
they  devifed,  and  the  efforts  which  they  employed 
for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  they  manifefted  the 
immenfe  fuperiority  of  the  Britifh  charaSer,-  with  a 
rapidity  of  fuccefs,  that  brought  an  unprecedented 
influx  of  opulence  to  this  (Country,  and  effefted 
a  confiderable  change  in  the  fentiments,  habits, 
and  purfuits  of  Englifhmen. 

The  fufferings  of  Hindoftan  attached  no  blame  to 
the  nation ;  they  merely  demonftrated,  that  a  co- 
partnery of  trading-fubjefts  is  not  fit  to  exercife  fo- 
vcreignty.  Even  if  their  fchemes  of  policy  were 
wife  and  equitable,  they  did  not  poffefs  a  fufEcient 
control  over  their  fervants,  to  infure  the  execu- 
tion. To  fupply  this  deficiency,  was  afterwards  the 
work  of  legiflative  wifdom. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Mr^  Pitt  receives  unlintited  p9wiri  to  form .  an  admini^ 
Jiration-'differi  with  earl  Temple  concerning  the  appoint'' 
mitfts.-^Temple  refufes  any  office. — Duke  of  Grafton  firfi 
brief  the  treafury.-^Charles  Town/bend^  chancellor  of  the 
iXchefuer.*^Pittt  lord  privy  feal^  and  created  earl  of  Cba^ 
tham.'^King  of  Dinmark    marries  princefs  Matilda    of 
England.^^State  of  Parties •-^High  price  of  provifions--^ 
or dir  of  council  to  prevent  exportation  and  engroffing* — 
Proclamation    difcujfed  in  parliament •'^JLord  MansfiM 
fropofes  an  aB  of  indemnity^  as  an  acknowledgment  if  its 
iUegaHty — reftfled  by  minifiers. '^Parliament  inquires  istt9 
the  cfffairs  of  the  Imtia  cotnpany — refcinds   the  prepofed 
imcreafe  of  dividends — an  opinion  parted  that  the  territo* 
rial  poffeffions  belong  to  the  crown,  alarms  the  company ^^^ 
Mr.  Townjhend  eppofes  the  prime  mini/ler  on  a  quefiion  of 
lani4ax.^^Mr.  Town/bemPs   new  fcheme  for  raifing  a 
revenue  from  America. — Seffion    rifes.-^Afffiairs    on    the 
eontinent^'FTance''^Germany-'-^Prtif^a'^Rufpa'^Poland^ 
^^upprejion  of  the  Jefints  in  Sfeun,-^Death  of  the  duka 
of  Tork-^-^f  Charles  Townfi)end* — Earl  Chatham  by  ill 
health  prevented  from  taking  an  aBive  Jhare  in  pAlic 
t^airs.^^Wealtnefs  and   di/traElion    of   ndnyiry^^^Sbort 

meeting    of   parliament'^iffolutiwi.^^Review   (f    Lrifb 
effeurs. 

\/[^*  Pitt  proje&ed  an  adminiftration  that  fhoixld 

include  men  of  all  parties.    He  propofed  lord 

'"^^      Temple  to  be  firft  commiffioner  of  the  treafury; 

'but  that  nobleman,  being  now  politically  conneded 

with  his  brother,  wifhed  for  a  greater  fhare  of  power 

to  the  Grenville  fupporters^  than  Mr.  Pitt  thought 

expc- 
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expedient ;  and,  as  they  could  not  agree  on  the  tenm  chap. 

of  the  other  appointments,  his  lordihip  would  not  ^-^i>,-l— ^ 

accept  of  the  proffered  office.    At  length  the  duke  '^c*. 
of  Grafton,  who  had  been  fecretary  of  ftate  ih  the 


marquis  of  Rockingham's  adminiilration,  was  made 
firft  k>rd  of  the  treafury,  and  general  Conway, 
another  member  of  the  whig  psurty,  was  continued 
fecretary  of  ftate ;  his  colleague  was  the  earl  of 
Shelbume,  a  nobleman  of  <5onfiderable  at^lities, 
poffefling  a  great  extent  of  literary  and  politioal  in* 
formation,  a  warm  admirer  and  zealous  fupporter  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  adopter  of  his  opinion,  that  neither 
whig  confederacies  nor  court  cabals,  but  talents 
affifted  by  public  opinion,  at  once  participating  and  \ 
-direding  its  energies,  ought  to  govern  this  country  ; 
and  that  appointments  of  truft  in  the  various  de- 
partments  of  the  ftate  (houldbe  conferred  according 
to  the  appropriate  fitnefs  of  the  perfon  to  be  nomi- 
nated. Mr.  Charles  Townfhend,  recently  a  mem- 
ber of  theGrenville  party,  was  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer;  lord  chief  juftice  Pratt, 
created  krd  Camden,  was  made  chancellor ;  his 
predeceflbr,  the  earl  of  Northington,  became  pre- 
fident  of  the  council ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  himfelf  took 
the  privy-feal.  He  was  now  called  to  the  upper  Mr.  pitc 
houfe,  under  the  title  of  the  eail  of  Chatham ;  but  ^^tihi. 
fais  acceptance  of  a  peerage  leflened  the  popularity' 
of  this  illuftrious  ftatefman.  If  the  cafe  be  impar- 
tially confidered,  the  firft  man  of  his  age  and  country 
accepting  high  rank,  affords  no  ground  for  cenfure. 
On  the  verge  of  fixty,  and  oj^reffed  with  bodily 
infinnity,  he  had  become  lefs  fit  than  formerly  for 
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CHAP,   the  vehement  and    contentious  eloquence  of  the 
^  houfe  of  commons*      His  wifdom  and  patriotifm 
i7«6*     -might  operate  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower 
houfe ;  and  the  office  which  he  held  in  adminiftration 
had  no  connection  with  one  houfe  more  than  with 
the  other..    There  is  nothing  inconfiftent  with  true 
greatnefe)  -  in  defiring  to  found  a  family ;  and  the 
.    peerage  can  never  receive  more  honourable  accef- 
fions.  than  from  thofe  who  have  exerted  diftin- 
^ui(hed  ability  in  performinfi;  eminent  fervices. 

During  this  year,  the  diftreflfes  from  the  high 
price  of  provifions  continued  to  increafe,  and  ex- 
cited commotions  and  riots.  The  populace,  think- 
ing that  certain  dealers  were  engrofling  and  ufing 
ot^er  illegal  means  to  enhance  the  price  of  pro- 
viHons,  took  upon  themfelves  to  regulate  the 
.markets  and  puniih  alleged  delinquents,  and 
proceeded  to  flagrant  viQlence,  which  proved  fatal 
to  feverjil  lives.  Special  .commiflions  were  ap- 
pointed to  try  the  offenders,  of  whom  the  ring- 
leaders were  capitally  condemned ;  but  mofl  of 
them  were  afterwards  reprieved  and  pardoned. 
.On  the  nth  of  September,  a  proclamation  was 
iffu^d  for  enforcing  the  law  againft  foreftallers, 
regratersv  s^nd  engrolfers  of  com.  By  not  a  few 
it  wa^  apprehended  that  this  denunciation  would 
do  niore  harm  than  good,  as  it  prefumed  thefcarctty 
to  be  artiiicial,  which  a^ually  arofe  from  real  want. 
J^&  the  price  of  wheat  continued  to  increafe,  another 
proclamation  was  iffued  on  the  26th,  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  grain,  and  an  embargo  was  laid 
on  all  outward-bound  fhips  laden  with  com, 
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The  opponents  of  the  prefent  miniftry  confifted  of  c  h  a  p. 
two  parties,  the  Grenville  and  the  Rockingham.    A    _^J^^ 
coalition  was  attempted  between  the  former  and  the      »7^6. 
miniftry,  but  without  efFeft.     Meanwhile  Charles 
Townlhend  was  intriguing  with  the  Rockingham 
.party,  and  trying  to  eflfefl;  the  removal  of  the  duke 
of  Grafton ;  and,  though  he  did  not  fucceed,  the  . 
adminiftration    was    evidently  difcordant.      Lord 
Chatham,   on  account   of    the  bad  ftate  of   his 
health,  could  not  control  as  formerly  the  jarring 
elements. 

This  fummer  there  happened  an  event  which  Miwaieof 
was  very  interefting  to  the  royal  family.  The  MitJdico 
princefs  Matilda,  pofthumous  daughter  to  the  D«m!5t!^ 
prince  of  Wales,  and  lifter  to  his  majefty,  in  the 
fixteenth  year  of  her  age,  was  married  to  her  coufin 
the  king  of  Denmark.  This  treaty  was  expeded 
to  ftrengthen  the  connexion  -  between  the  two 
countries,  and  in  that  view  was  deemed  politically 
advantageous  to  both  ;  and  to  Denmark  it  brought 
pecuniary  emolument,  as  a  portion  of  ioo,oooL 
was  beftowed  on  her  highnefs.  Frederic  William, 
the  king's  youngeft  brother,  was  now  dead,  and 
the  income  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  William 
duke  of  Cumberland,  amounting  to  45,0061.  a 
year,  was  divided  between  his  majefty's  furviving 
brothers  ;  the  youtigeft  of  whom,  Henry  Frederic, 
was  crated  duke  of  Cumberland. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  died  in 
the  feventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  two  fons, 
Charles,  who  headed  the  rebellion  in  1 745,  and  the 
fecond  a  Romilh  cardinal. 
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CHAP.  On  the  i  ith  of  November  parliament  met,  and 
^.—-.,1,^  the  principal  fubjefl  of  his  maje(ty*s  fpeech  was  the 
i7«6,  jjigij  price  of  provifions,  with  the  meafures  which 
ofpariu*  he  had  embraced,  the  difturbances  which  had 
arifen,  and  the  orders  that  had  been  iflued.  The 
proclamation  laying  an  embargo  upon  corn,  occa* 
iioned  a  difcuilion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  was  reprefented  as  an  afiumption  by  the  council 
of  a  power  to  difpenfe  with  the  laws,  a  praftice 
which  was  effedkually  precluded  by  the  revolution. 
The  meafure  was  allowed  to  be  expedient,  and  even 
neceffary;  but,  to  prevent  its  eftablifliment  as  a 
precedent,  it  was  fuggefted  that  an  z&  of  indemnity 
fhould  be  paiTed  to  proted  from  punifhment  the 
framers  and  executors  of  %n  illegal  order.  A  biU  to 
that  efFed:  was  accordingly  propofed,  which  caufed 
warm  debates,  efpedally  in  the  houfe  of  pearz^ 
Lords  Chatham  and  Camden  contended,  t^t  a 
difpenfing  power  in  cafes  of  ftate-neceflity  was  an 
inherent  prerogative  in  the  crown  :  a  power  to 
provide  for  the  public  fafety  in  cafes  of  emergency, 
muft  be  lodged  fomewhere  :  by  our  conftituticm  it 
was  lodged  in  the  king,  only  to  be  exerted  under 
great  neceffity  occurring  during  the  recefs  of  parlia- 
ment,' and  to  laft  only  until  parliament  could  be 
aflembled.  It  was  anfwered,  that  neceffity  was  the 
principle  by  which  all  the  evil  practices  of  the 
Stuarts  were  jufUiied.  .  The  exception  of  neceffity 
had  been  propofed  as  a  clanfe  to  the  petition  of 
rights ;  the  lords  had  agreed  to  it ;  but,  on  a  ccmi*- 
ference  with  the  commons,  it  had  been  reje£ted.  If 
a  neceffity,  of  which  the  executive  government  is  to 
judge,  be  admitted  as  a  reafon  for  deviating  from 
the  eftablifhed  law,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 

people 
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people  may  depend  on  the  difcretion  of  the  crown,  chap. 
The  propofed  mode  of  a  bill  of  indemnity  aflerts  the  v^^ 
general  conftitutional  law,  while  it  excufes  the  devia-  t/da. 
tion,  after  parliament  has  on  an  inquiry  difcovered . 
that  the  alleged  neceflity  did  exift.  Thefe  argu- 
ments were  chiefly  fupported  by  lord  Mansfield,  and 
were  evidently  more  agreeable  to  the  precifion  with 
which  prerogative  is  defined  by  the  Britifh  conili- 
tution,  than  the  oppofite  reafonings ;  and  lords  Cha« 
tham  and  Camden  were  charged  with  deferdng  their 
former  principles.  The  two  patriots  indeed  appear 
to  have  been  carried  by  the  heat  of  debate  into  fpe- 
culative  error ;  .^  but  the  general  tenor  of  'their  re* 
fpeftive  condud  through  the  whole  of  their  poli« 
tical  hiftory,  'affords  the  bed  proof  that  they  in« 
tended  no  violation  of  Britiih  liberty. 

The  late  immenfd  acquifitlons  in  India  rendered  loaiaa 
that  country,  and  the  company's  affairs,  objefb  of  'hwdu^ 
the  higheft  importance  to  lawgivers  and  ftate&nen ;  p^***®*^ 
and  this  year,  for  the  firft  time,  oriental  concerns 
occupied  the  chief  time  and  attention  of  parliament^ 
but  not  till  they  had  undergone  a  contentious  dif« 
cullion  in  the  £aft  India  houfe. 

When  the  late  acquifitlons  that  accrued  from  the 
peace  and  treaties  of  Iprd  Clive  Vere  known  in 
England,  it  was  generally  expe£ted»  that,  as  thepof-  ^ 
feffions  had  fo  much  increafed  in  value^  there  would 
be  a  proportionate  rife  in  the  dividends  j  thencA 
India  ftock,  in  July  1766^  had  rifen  from  a  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-one« 
The  Dutch  company  had,  ia  April,  declared  a  ^n^^ 
doid  of  twenty  per  ceiliU  ;  aitd  tbeir  poffefEom  sotd 
revfnues^  it  was  cQi4nded»  were  farfucpafledllijr 

the 
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CHAP,   the  Engiifh.     Our  India  company,  therefore,  (the 
*-*i^  proprietors  aflerted,)  could  afford  a  much  greater. 
1766.      dividend  than  fix  per  cent.     On  this  ground  they 
urged  the  direftors  to  declare  an  increafe,  but  were 
anfwered,  that  though  many  advantages  had  been 
acquired,  great   debts   had   alfo    been  incurred ; 
and  that,  both  in  juftice  and  prudence,  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  ought  to  precede  the  divifion  of  pro- 
fits.    If  we  make  a  great  increafe  in  our  dividends, 
(faid  they,)  we  may  give  an  ideal  value  to  ftock, 
which,  as  it   cannot  be  fupported,   will,  like  the 
fouth-fea  bubble,  burft  upon  our  heads.     But  not 
convinced  by  this  reafoning,  the  proprietors  charged 
the  direftors  with  an  intention  of  limiting  dividends, 
to  increafe  their  own  riches.  On  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  a  general  quarterly  court  of  the  proprietors, 
it  was  propofed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  moft  of 
thfe  diredors,  that  the  yearly  dividend  (hould  be  in- 
creafed  from  fix  to  ten  per  cent.     Two  days  after, 
the  quefiion  was  put  by  ballot,  and  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  340  againft  231.     Government  at  that 
time  fent  a  mefTage  to  the    diredors,  informing 
them,  that  parliament  was  to  examine  the  (late  of 
Indian  affaifs,  and  direding  them  to  have  their 
papers  ready  for  infpeftion. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  a  committee  was  ap- 
{>ointed  to  infpeft  the  (late  of  the  company's  affiaiirs, 
tx)mmercial  and  territorial.  Orders  were  given,  that 
€v6ry  account,  letter,  treaty,  or  document  of  any 
kind,  (hould  be  laid  before  the  committee.  The 
court  of  directors  prefented  a  petition,  fetting  forth 
thegreat  injury  that  it  would  be  to  the  company, 
9X3idtthe  many  ill  confequences  which  would  pro- 
bably 
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bably  attend  the  publicatibn  of  the  private  correfpond-  chap. 
ence  between  them  and  their  fervants :  and  after  a  v.— ^..i^ 
confiderable  debate,  it  was  agreed  that  the  private      "y^T- 
correfpondence  (hould  not  be  printed.     The  ftate- 
ments  before  pafliament,  however,  were  fo  import- 
ant, as  to  introduce  quellions  much  more  compre- 
henfive  than  any  hitherto  difcuiTed  by  the  legifla-  ^ 

ture  concerning  Britifh  India;  Having  viewed  and 
examined  the  management  of  the  commercial  and 
territorial  poffeffions,  feveral  members,  and  among 
them  lord  Chatham,  denied  the  right  of  the 
company  to  have  territorial  pofTeflions,  as  fuch 
were  not  conveyed  by  their  charters,  and  were  to- 
tally foreign  to  the  nature  and  objeft  of  a  trading 
corporation.  Even  if  it  were  legally  juft,  and  po* 
]iti(;ally  expedient,  that  an  aifociated  body  of  mer- 
chants fhould  be  fovereigns  of  thofe  exteniive  do- 
minions, the  great  expence  of  government  in  the 
proteddon  of  that  company  entitled  it  to  the  reve- 
nues, for  the  purpofe  of  indemnification. 

The  fupporters  of  the  oppofite  opinion  denied 
that  the  charter  reftrided  its  holders  from  acquiring 
territory;  and  contended,  that  if  goyemment had  a 
right, to  the,  late  acquifitions  in  India,  it  ought  to  fub- 
piit  its  claims  to  a  court,  of  law*     Towards  the  end 
of  the  feflion,  the  company  propofed  a  conyentioi^ 
with  government  concerning  the  difp^ted  domi- 
nions i  that  an  agreement  ihould  be  made  between 
government  and  jhat  body,  concerning  tb^  territo- 
rial acquifitions ;  and,  s^ter  various  overtures,  the  A$nemtnt 
following  terms  were  accepted,  prelented  to  parliar  tcmmeiit'^ 
ment,  and  palTedinto.a  J^woft  thp  ^^Ox  of  June;  "^^^^^ 
)>emg  intitledy><  AbiU  fcq;  iftabUibingJW  agceqmeot 

between 
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between  government  and  the  £aft  India  company/' 
By  this  ftipulation,  the  chartered  corporation  en* 
«767*  gaged  to  pay  to  government  400,000 1.  yearly  ftw: 
two  years,  by  half-yearly  payments  ;  during  which 
time  the  territory  and  revenues  lately  obtained  were 
to  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  prefent  pofleflbrs  j 
but  if  they  were  deprived  of  any  of  them  by  a  fo- 
reign power,  a  proportional  abatement  vtras  to  be 
made  in  the  annual  payments ;  and  money  virrong- 
fully  paid,  was  to  be  refunded.  Meanwhile  the  com- 
pany held  a  general  court  on  the  6th  of  May,  in 
which  the  half-yearly  dividend  from  midfummer  to 
ehriftmas  was  declared  to  be  6|,  being  ode-fourth 
beyond  that  of  the  preceding  half-year.  Miniftry 
had  fcnt  a  meflage,  advifing  the  company  not  to  in- 
creafe  thdr  dividend  until  their  affairs  were  farther 
examined;  but,  finding  that  the  recommendadon 
'bad  not  produced  the  defired  effed,  the  duke  of 
]f JikhT  ^t  G^^**  propofed  a  bill  to  prevent  them  from  raifing 
lacia  divu  their  dividends  before  the  meetinjg  of  the  next  feilioa 
of  parliament.  The  objeS  avowed  by  his  grace  and 
the  fupporters  of  the  bill,  was  to  prevent  fuch  aug- 
mentations as  might  raife  the  imaginary  value  of  the 
^  ftock  far  beyond  its  real,  fo  as  to  introduce  ftock- 
jobbing  fpeculations,  which  had  been  fo  fetal  in  a 
former  reign ;  that,  be£tdes,  government  was  inte- 
refted  in  preventing  fuch  increafe  of  dividend  as 
might  diminiih  the  value  of  the  territorial  revenue; 
to  wtiich  the  claims  of  the  ftate,  though  poftponed^ 
had  not  been  relkiquifhed :  moreover,  the  rapid 
life  in  India  ftock  would  diminifh  the  price  of  the 
odier  funds.  The  oppofers  of  the  biU  contended, 
liiai4fae  drcttmftances  of  t&e  company  fully  juftified 
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the  propofed  addidon,  and  that  means  could  eafily  chap. 
have  been  employed  to  prevent  any  farther  rife ;  {hat  ^.ffp^s^^ 
a  legiflative  interpofition  for  controlling  the  dividend      '7^^* 
of  a  trading  company,  legally  made  by  thofe  in  whom 
the  power  was  by  law  veiled,  and  when  no  abufe 
was  alleged,  was  an  expoJifaRo  law,  that  infrmged 
the  rights  of  property ;  and  by  tending  to  leffen  the 
lecurity  and  freedom  from  the  control  of  govern* 
ment,  which  made  the  Britiih  funds  fo  much  the  repo« 
iitories  of  continental  money,  it  might  affeft  the  na« 
tional  credit.    The  refdnding  bill  pafled  into  a  law  pifl'rd  im 
after  a  very  powerful  oppofition,  in  which  two  of 
the  minifters,  general  Conway  and  Mr.  Townfhend, 
joined :  in  the  houfe  of  lords  a  ftrong  proteft  was 
made  by  the  united  force  of  the  Grtoville  and  Rock* 
ingham  parties. 

In  another  motion  the  prime  minifter  was  entirely 
defeated.  It  had  been  uniformly  the  praftice,  at 
former  periods  of  peace,  to  reduce  the  land*tax  from 
four  to  three  fhillings  in  the  pound ;  but  fmce  the 
peace  of  1 763,  the  flate  of  the  public  finances  was 
not  thought  to  admit  of  this  reduction,  and  accord* 
ingly  it  had  not  4>een  propofed  by  either  of  the  fuc* 
ceflive  adminiftrations*  This  year,  when  the  chan* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  the  annual  bill,  there 
was  a  flrong  oppofition ;  and  it  was  carried  againft 
miniflry,  that  the  tax  fliould  be  no  more  than  three 
fhillings.  Mr.  Townfhend  was  on  this  occafion  ac« 
cufed  of  not  being  fincere  and  eameft  in  his  profefled 
exertions :  there  was  evidently  in  his  charadter  a 
great  degree  of  inflability  \  but  whether  his  flu&u- 
ations  arofe  chiefly  from  an  underftanding  more 
brilliant  than  fdid,  or  from  fome  other  caufe,  the  * 
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time  during  which  he  aded  a  confpicuous  part  on 
the  political  ftage  was  too  (hort  to  afcertain*    Fer- 
«767-      tile  in  devifing  expedients,  rather  than  wife  in  choof* 
ing  the  moft  beneficial  ends,  Mr.  Townihend  this 
.  feflion  propofed  a  fcheme  for  r4ifing  a  revenue  firom 
America,  which  he  conceived  would  be  produdive, 
without  being  obje£tionable  on  the  fame  ground  as 
the  ftamp-ad.     The  reader  will  recolleft  the  alleged 
difference  between  external  and  internal  taxation : 
haftily  aiTuming  this  principle,  Mr.  Townfliend,  with 
the  ardour  of  inconfiderate  ingenuity,  deduced  from 
it  a  theory,  and  projeded  a  plan  to  which  his  fpe« 
cious  and  brilliant  eloquence  gave  a  great  appear- 
Kew  iffl.      ance  of  plaufibility.     He  propofed  a  bill  for  impof- 
ing  certain  duties  on  glafs,   paper,    pafte-board, 
white  and  red  lead,  painters  colours,  and  tea,  pay- 
able on  the  importation  of  thefe  articles  into  the 
American  colonies ;  which  duties,  when  colleded, 
were  applied  to  making  provifion  for  the  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice,  and  the  fupport  of  civil  govern- 
ment,  in  the  colonies  in  which  it  fliould  be  ne- 
ceifary ;  and  the  refidue  was  to  be  paid  into  the  ex- 
chequer in  England.    The  bill  was  paifed  into  a  law ; 
^d,  as  might  eafily  have  been  forefeen,  was  re- 
garded by  the  Americans  as  a  mere  variation  of 
mode,  and  not  a  change  from  the  principle  that  had 
produced  the  ftamp-a£l :  its  effeds,  however,  (hall 
be  hereafter  mentioned. 

The  condud  of  New  York  underwent  fevere  ani- 
madveriion  in  this  feflion  of  parliament.  A  new  re- 
gulation had  been  made  in  the  preceding  feiBon, 
concerning  the  quartering  of  troops  in  America,  and 
the  additional  articles  of  fait,  vinegar,  beer,  or  cyder, 

were 
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Were  required  to  be  fumifhed  by  the  colonifts.  The  chap. 
governor  of  New  York  communicated  this  change  to  ._^^^1^^ 
the  affembly ;  and  the  next  day  fome  forces,  who  hap-  «;  ^p 
pened  to  arrive  in  the  city,  found  it  neceffary  to 
apply  to  them  for  the  accommodation  provided  by 
the  new  law,  particularly  fpecifying  their  requiCte 
articles.  The  aflembly  poftponed  the  confideration 
of  the  meflfage,  and  meanwhile  f  umi(hed  the  troops 
with  fuch  neceffaries  as  they  had  before  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  afford,  but  did  not  fupply  the  new  requi- 
fitions.  After  various  meffages  and  addreffes,'  the 
affembly  pofitively  refufed,  alleging  that  the  principle 
was  exaftly  the  fame  as  of  the  ftamp-acl,  fince  it 
taxed  them  without  their  own  confent.  This  refufal 
being  reprefented  to  parliament,  a  bill  was  paffed, 
by  which  the  governor,  council,  and  affembly,  were 
prohibited  from  paffing  or  affenting  to  any  afl:  of 
affembly,  for  any  purpofe  whatfoever,  till  they  had 
in  every  refpecl  complied  with  all  the  terms  of  this 
aft  of  parliament.  Unfortunately  for  the  nation, 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  from  his  ill-Rate  of  health, 
could  at  that  time  rarely  attend  either  the  council 
or  fenate :  had  he  poffeffed  his  wonted  vigour,  he 
might  fuccefsfully  have  reprobated  fuch  temporizing 
and  trifling  meafures  as  merely  tended  to  irritate 
without  being  efficient.  If  America  afforded,  through 
our  manufaftures  and  trade,  a  very  great  revenue, 
as  could  be  and  was  proved,  it  was  a  puerile  po- 
licy to  hazard  its  produftivenefs,  rather  than  let 
glafs  and  paile-board  be  duty  free,  and  pay  for  our 
foldiers  the  cofl:  of  their  fait,  vinegar,  and  fmall- 
beer.  There  was  a  littlenefs  in  a  confiderable  part 
of  our  proceedings  refpeding  America,  as  incon- 
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CHAP,   fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  a  powerful,  as  with  the 
K^00^,^  policy  of  a  wife  nation.    This  long  and  important 

'^*'*  feffion  clofed  on  the  2d  of  July  1 767. 
Affair!  of  '  While  fo  many  internal  and  colonial  obje6s  en- 
Bcfiu  "^^^  g^g^^  ^^^  attention  of  Britain,  (he  had  no  reafon  to 
apprehend  any  difturbance  of  the  peace  from  fbreiga 
^Sr^th^  countries.  The  French  court,  foon  after  the  peace, 
king  and  had  bccu  occuplcd  in  difputes  with  the  provincial 
•Tl'rwcc!  parliaments,  in  which  bodies  a  fpirit  of  refiftance 
began  to  manifeftjtfelf  of  a  different  call  and  cha- 
ndler from  any  difplayed  fince  the  time  of  Henry  IV* 
The  parliament  of  Brittany  having  rendered  it* 
felf  peculiarly  diiagreeable  to  the  monarch,  was 
diffolved,  and  all  its  decrees  were  annulled.  The 
other  aflemblies  (hewed  a  difpofition  to  combina* 
tion  and  remoiiftrance ;  the  parliament  of  Rouea 
reminded  the  king  of  his  coronation  oath,  and  inti- 
mated, that  there  was  a  compad:  between  him  and 
his  people ;  they  alfo  made  decrees  in  favour  of  the 
parliament  of  Brittany.  The  king  anfwered,  "  The 
oath  which  1  have  taken,  is  not  to  the  nation,  as  you 
prefume  to  fay,  but  to  God  alone."  The  feveral 
parliaments  immediately  began  to  queftion  the«royal 
dofhine  and  theory,  and  evinced  themfelves  not 
difinclined  to  difpute  it  in  praftice ;  but  (bong  mea- 
fures  reprefled  their  boldnefs,  and  in  the  year  1 767 
they  were  tolerably  quiet.  If  Louis  XV.  had  been 
fo  fortunate  as  to  have  had  for  his  dire&ors  wife, 
upright,  and  intrepid  advifers,  he  might  even  then 
have  been  taught  to  perceive  a  change  in  the  public 
fentiment.  To  meet  with  fafety  the  new  do&rines, 
would  have  rendered  moderation  in  the  exerdfe  of 
his  power  expedient*     However  imprudently  the 

court 
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court  might  be  employed  ia  its  proceedings  vnih  chap. 
parliament,  in  other  refpefls  it  exerted  itfelf  wifely  '_^^^ 
for  the  encouragement  of  manufa&ures,  commerce,      i7^« 
naval  force,  and  revenue.    Agriculture  had^  by  the 
partial  fyftem  of  "Colbert  *,  been  very  much  ne- 
giefled  ,as  a  fubjed  of  political  economy ;  a  new  fet 
of  philofophical  ceconomifts  inculcated  its  eSLcluftve 
cultivation,  as  the  fole  phyfical  means  of  profperity. 
Extravagant  and  vifionary  as  they  were  in  their  theo- 
ries, yet  the  novelty  of  them  made  a  great  impref-  ' 
iioa  upon  the  French,  and  was  to  a  certain  extent 
ufeful  in  making  agriculture  a  n^uch  more  fafliion- 
able  and  popular  purfuit  than  it  had  formerly  been. 
France,  thus  occupied  with  the  fchemes  of  internal 
improvement,  appeared  to  have  na  difpofition  to 
quarrel  with  her  neighbours ;  flie  Was  more  clofely 
than  ever  conne£ted  with  Spain,  which  from  a  va^ 
riety  of  caufes  was  no  lefs  difpofed  to  peace,  and 
her  alliance  continued  unbroken  and  uninterrupted 
with  the  court  of  Vienna. 

The  emperor  Francis  was  now  dead,  and  fuc«  CcrmanT. 
ceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Jofeph  on  the  Imperial  J**?**  *^ 
throne ;  while  Leopold,  his  fecond  fon,  filled  the  p»<»r- 
place  of  Jofeph  as  grand  duke  of  Tufcany.    The 
young  emperor  regarded  the  king  of  Pruffia  with 
the  greateft  veneration ;  and,  foon  after  his  acceC> 
fion  to  the  throne,  he  privately  gave  Frederic  to  un- 
derftand,  that  he  wilhed  every  fubjed  of  future  di& 
pute  to  be  at  an  end,  and  defired  to  cultivate  the 
nrifteft  friendfliip  with  his  majefly ;  but  he  intimated, 
that  it  would  be  neceffary  to  conceal  fome  of  his  in* 

♦  Sec  SmhL's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Yol.  lii.  p.  4. 
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tentions  from  his  mother,  who  ftill  retained  the  he- 
reditary dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.—- >The 
emprefs  dowager  found  full  employment  in  reco- 
vering from  the  difafters  of  the  war. 

The  king  of  Pruflia,  in  his  political  oeconomy, 
difplayed  a  genius  that  infured  fuccefs  in  every  thing 
which  he  chofe  to  purfue.  Aware  that  wealth  is 
the  refult  of  produfbive  induftry,  he  was  far  from 
imagining  thofe  trades  always  the  beft  which  pro* 
duce  the  greatefl  quantity  of  money.  He  confidered 
chiefly  the  phyHcal  and  moral  eSefts  of  the  work 
done,  upon  the  workman.  He  thought  that  the  la- 
bour which  invigorated  the  body  and  emboldened 
the  mind,  was  more  produ&ive  of  the  real  confti- 
tuents  of  national  profperity,  than  labour  which 
enervated  and  relaxed  the  operator,  though  the 
latter  might  be  the  more  lucrative.  ^^  He  perceived 
(fays  his  philofophical  biographer)  that  great  dif- 
ferences obtained  in  populoufnefs  and  profperity, 
according  to  the  various  employments  of  agriculture 
and  manufadures ;  that  even  in  agriculture,  greater 
exertions  and  purer  manners  might  be  expe&ed  from 
men  who  cultivate  com,  than  from  thofe  who  rear 
the  vine;  and  that  in  manu&£lures,  the  hardy 
workmen  in  wood  and  metal  fupplied  very  different 
citizens,  and  very  different  foldiers,  from  thofe  fur- 
niflied  by  the  mechanical  operations  of  fedentary 
drudgery  *.  In  the  modem  fyftems  of  political  oeco- 
nomy,  the  (hort-fightednefs  of  avaijfce  regards  no- 
thing but  the  labour  effeded ;  and  whether  it  hi 
effeded  by  machines,  or  by  men  little  better  thaa 


*  Gillies's  Frederic,  p.  380. 
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machines,  appears  a  matter  of  fmall  moment.    But  c  ha  p. 
Frederic,  having  provided  amply  for  the  fubftftence  v-—  ^-^-r 
and  defence  of  his  fubjefts,  thought  that  he  had      ^7^^' 
yet  done  nothing  for   their  happinefs,   until  he 
had  improved  their  phyfical  and  moral  (late,  pro- 
cured them  rational  enjoyments,  trained  them  to 
virtuous  habits,  and  directed  them  to  ufeful  and  ho- 
nourable purfuits :    he  imitated  the  neighbouring 
nations  in  the  inflitutions  in  which  they  refpedively 
excelled ;  his  plans  of  rural  economy  he  formed 
chiefly  on  the  model  of  England ;  and  in  dividing 
unappropriated  lands,  he^  adopted  the  mode  of  the 
Britifh  parliament.     Peace  at  this  time  was  his  main 
objed,  although  by  his  financial  and  military  oeco- 
nomy  he  was  well  prepared  for  war. 

The  charafter  of  the  emprefs  of  Riiffia  was  *»«* 
now  developing  itfelf,  and  ihe  became  confpicuous 
for  the  force  and  folidity  of  her  genius,  the 
extent  of  her  capacity,  the  greatnefs  of  her  views, 
and  the  adaptation  of  her  meafures  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  (he  was  placed.  Sovereign 
of  an  immenfe  empire,  (he  comprehended  the 
ftate  of  her  dominions ;  (he  faw  its  refources  and 
fufceptibility  of  improvement  j  and,  great  as  its 
ftrength  was,  bow  much  was  wanting  to  make  Ru(Ea 
what  it  might  become.  The  fubftantial  amelioration 
of  her  country  and  people,  was  the  objeft  to  which 
ihe  evidently  directed  her  principal  attention.  She 
accurately  ftudied  the  materials  with  which  (he  had 
to  work,  difcriminated  the  (late  in  which  (he  found 
the  people,  accommodated  herfelf  to  their  notions, 
won  their  aflfe£tions  and  veneration,  and  by  her  con- 
'duft  was  as  abfolute'in  authority  as  in  power.  Dif* 
fipated  as  (he  might  be  in  her  private  life,  (he  did 
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CHAP,  not  fufier  pleafure  to  interfere  with  the  perfonn- 
w-^sA«^  ances  of  her  imperial  duties.     Wi(hing  to  promote 
'^^^'      in  her  country,  commerce^  navigation,  and  all  the 
ufeful  arts,  fhe  fought  a  clofe  correfpondence  with 
the  moft  conunercial  and  enlightened  nations ;  with 
Britain  (he  concluded  a  commercial  treaty*, in  princi- 
ple and  detail  very  beneficial  to  both  nations.    De- 
I  iirous  alfo  of  introduciug  the  elegant  arts  and  erudition 

at  her  court,  (he  invited  thither  eminent  artifts  and 
fchoiars,  and  eftablifhed  literary  inftitutions  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  fcience.  Although^ 
from  the  time  of  czar  Peter  the  great,  confiderable 
advances  had  been  made  in  th£  internal  improve- 
ment of  Ruflia,  yet  that  ought  to  have  been  much 
'  more  exclufively  the  obje£t  of  her  princes  and  go- 
vernment than  it  aftually  had  been»  Extenfion  of 
territory  was  by  no  means  wanting,  for  her  domi- 
*  nions  were  enormous  already.  Confummate  wif* 
dom  would  have  withheld  Catharine  from  projeAs 
of  foreign  conqueft ;  but  that  a  bold,  afpiring  prin- 
cefs,  with  fuch  power,  ihould  not  projed  an  in- 
creafe  of  her  territories,  was  rather  to  be  wiflied  from 
th^  higheft  practical  exercife  of  political  philofophy^ 
than  to  be  expeded  from  fovereign  ambition,  pof- 
feffing  fo  fully  the  means  of  gratification.  We  have 
already  feen  her  interference  in  foreign  affairs  in  the 
management  of  Poland;  but  diilurbanees  were  there 
arifing,  which  foon  brought  her  farther  into  a£Uon» 
and  more  openly  manifeiled  her  encroadhing  cha- 
rafter. 
Southern  In  the  fouth  of  Europe  an  event  took  place  ihis 

r xjaiftott  of  year,  of  the  greateft  importance  to  domeftic,  civil, 
thtjefuitf.   religious,  and  political  fociety;  the  expuUi<Mi  of  the 

*  Sec  this  voloQCi  p*  432. 
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jcfuits  from  Spain,  the  country  whofe  fuperftition  chap. 
had  rendered  it  fo  much  fubjeft  to  that  extraor-  ^...— ...w 
dinary  order.  The  great,  energetic,  verfatile,  and  *7fi7. 
ikilfuUy-direded  ability  of  that  fmgular  fraternity, 
had  extended  their  authority  and  power  very  widely 
in  all  'Roman  catholic  countries.  Their  talents  for 
calling  forth  abilities,  their  great  fkill  in  every  fpe- 
des  of  political  intrigue,  and  their  dexterity  in  every 
kind  of  bufinefs,  fpread  .their  influence  among  many 
others  befide  the  gloomy  votaries  of  deprefling  fu- 
^rftition.  Their  authority  had  long  been  very 
great  amidft  the  gay  fplendour  of  the  FrOTch  court, 
as  well  as  in  the  fequeftered  retirements  of  Spanifh. 
doifters.  But  their  moft  incontrollable  power  was 
in  South  America ;  where  it  mufl  be  admitted ;  ' 
by  their  efforts  among  the  natives,  they  contributed 
very  effectually  to  the  civilization  and  induflry  of 
thofe  tribes,  though  they  bore  a  fway  dangerous  to 
any  ftate  in  the  heart  of  its  dominions.  The  au- 
thority acquired  by  the  jefuits  in  the  courfe  of  two 
centuries  v^s  fo  exorbitant,  that  monarchs  began 
to  regard  them  with  a  very  jealous  eye.  They  faw 
that  they  really  did  much  incidental  good,  and  were 
extremely  fubfervient ;  but  that  they  were  acquiring 
the  means  of  becoming  imperious.  As  in  France 
there  was  more  of  united  genius  and  energy  than, 
in  any  other  popifh  country,  there  firft  Romifh 
fraternities  were  attacked.  Louis  XIV.  had  from 
parade  and  oftentation  cherifhed  literary  efforts, 
though  in  his  time  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  fub- 
je&s  of  tafte,  fentiment,  and  phyfical  refearch,  with- 
out extending  to  theological  and  political  philofophy. 
Once  fet  in  motion,  however,  genius  would  not 
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c  HA  P.  limit  itfclf  to  prefcribed  operations.  The  very  enor- 
^^i--  '-w  mous  extent  to  which  fuperftition  had  carried  the 
'7^7-  influence  of  the  church,  attraded  fagacious  fpecu- 
latifls,  who  propofed  to  inquire  how  &r  the  various 
privileges  claimed,  dodkrines  inculcated,  and  ob- 
fervances  enjoined,  by  the  clergy,  were  confident 
with  natural  religion,  truth,  aiid  reafon ;  how  far  the 
lives,  fentiments,  and  opinions  of  churchmen  were 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  common 
fenfe ;  and  how  far  their  fyftem  of  £dth  and  pra£tice 
was  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  They  eafily 
difcerned,  that  in  the  dodrines,  inilitutions,  and 
pra£bices  of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  there 
were  parts  totally  incompatible  with  reafon, 
morality,  and  enlightened  policy ;  but,  in  the  vo* 
latile  violence  of  Frenchmen,  they  carried  their  ani- 
madverfions  infinitely  farther  than  truth  admitted. 
Confounding  religion  itfelf  with  its  abufes,  they 
charged  againft  chriflianity  the  errors  and  mifchiefs 
of  popiih  corrupdons ;  imputing  to  our  Saviour  and 
his  apoftles,  the  confequences  of  the  ignorant,  fu- 
perftitious,  and  ufurping  inflitutions  of  popes  and 
cardinals.  Deifm,  and  infidelity  of  all  kinds,  be- 
came very  falhionable  in  France  ;  and  in  a  prevailing 
E^vabiiOi-  diflike  of  religious  eftablifhments,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  jefuits  (hould  efcape ;  as,  befide 
the  imputations  common  to  other  monaftic  orders, 
there  were  fuch  ftrong  objeftions  attaching  pecu- 
,  liarly  to  themfelves  ;  their  principles,  their  adivity, 
their  enterprife,  their  corporate  ambition,  and, 
above  all,  their  cafuiftical  morality,  leaving  a  tiride 
field  open  for  palliating  every  crime.  That  enmity 
to  the  jefuitical  order,  which  virtue  jufUfied,  if  ari- 
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fing  from  a  fenfe  of  the  hurtful  arts,  and  policy  i«-  c  h  a  ^. 
quired,  was  in  hSt  owing  in , a  great  degree  to  in- . >  ,-,^,  - 
fidelity.  But  other  caufes  co-operated :  the  order  *c^7» 
of  janfenilts  had  become  very  fuccefsful,  and  hstd 
acquired  great  influence ;  the  jefuits  wei'e  known 
to  be  extremely  rich,  and  the  public  treafures  were 
very  much  exhaufted.  Ideas  were  long  entertaine<^, 
for  thefe  various  reafons,  of  fuppreffing  this  order ; 
and,  in  0£boberrX763,  they  were  adually  crufhed  in 
France  and  all  the  French  territories.  The  follow- 
ing year  they  were  fuppreiTed  in  Portugal  and  all  its 
dependencies ;  in  Spain  they  had  been  fuffered  to 
exift  fome  years  longer :  but  the  influence  of  French 
counfels  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  example  of  his 
neighbours,  jealoufy  of  tlieir  power,  and  avidity 
for  their  riches,  determined  Charles  to  extinguiih 
that  order  .through  all  his  dominions.  Accordingly 
it  was  in  January  1767  ordained,  that  the  jefuits 
fliould  be  expelled,  and  their  whole  property  feized 
for  the  king's  ufe.  The  Jefuits,  notwithftanding 
their  fagacity  and  extraordinary  intelligence,  had 
not  the  lead  idea  that  any  fuch  fcheme  was  in  agi- 
tation ;  and,  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  they  went  on  vrith  the  ufual  zeal  and  ar- 
dour in  their  ordinary  occupations,  totally  unfufpi- 
dous  of  the  impending  blow  that  was  to  crufh  them 
for  ever,  where  their  power  had  been  ftrongeft. 

On  the  31ft  of  March,  about  midnight,  the  fix 
houfes  of  the  jefuits  in  Madrid  were  furrounded  at 
the  fame  time  by  detachments  of  military,  who 
opened  the  outer-doors,  fecured  the  bells,  and  placed 
a  fentinel  before  each  cell.  Thefe  precautions  be- 
ing taken,  the  brothers  were  ordered  to  rife ;  and 
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when  aflembled,  being  informed  of  his  majefty's  com- 
mands, they  affifled  in  packing  up  a  few  moveables 
*^*7'  neceflary  for  their  journey.  Meanwhile  a  fufficient 
number  of'  coaches,  chaifcs,  and  waggons  were  fe- 
cured,  and  without  lofs  of  time  they  were  conveyed 
under  a  ftrong  guard  towards  Carthagena.  This 
revolution  was  conduced  with  fuch  order  and 
filence,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid  knew  no- 
thing of  what  had  taken  place  till  they  were  in- 
formed of  it  in  the  morning :  three  days  after,  the 
expuUion  and  confifcation  were  carried  into  execu- 
tion in  every  part  of  Spain,  and  in  the  month  of 
July  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  confifcated  eftates 
and  effefls  of  the  jefuits  in  Europe  and  the  Indies 
amounted  to  above  thirty  millions  fterling :  and  thus 
did  a  government,  at  one  fweep,  deprive  a  corpora- 
tion, of  its  fubjeds^  and  of  an  immenfe  property,  with- 
out any  proof  of  guilt.  However  juit  the  political 
reafons  for  fupprefling  the  order  might  be,  the  rapa- 
cious fdzure  of  their  property  was  inconfment  with 
every  principle  of  juftice,  and  could  not  have  taken 
place  under  any  equitable  fy ftem  of  polity.  In  Na- 
ples, and  other  catholic  countries,  the  jefuits  were 
fuppreifed  with  (imilar  circumftances  of  tyranny. 
i>eatb»fthe  In  the  courfe  of  this  year  the  royal  family  of 
yotk^'^  England  received  a  very  affixing  blow  in  the  fud* 
den  death  of  the  duke  of  York,  eldeft  brother  of 
the  king.  His  highnefs  had  been  travelling  through 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  at  Monaco  wgs 
feized  with  a  putrid  fever,  which  terminated 
^  fatally  on  the  7  th  of  September.  He  belonged  to 
the  navy,  and  had  feiTcd  during  the  war;  he 
w^  efteemed  a  prince  of  good  accompliihmentfy 
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amiable  difpolition,  and  affable  manners,  and  was  chap. 
beloved  by  thofe  who  had  had  the  chief  accefs  to  v.^,^1^^ 
his  confidence  and  intimacy.     He  died  in  the  2gth      '7*7« 
year  of  his  age,  and  his  remains  were.brought  home 
and  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey.   About  the  fame  «»*  ^ 
time,  died  a  gentleman  who  was  rifing  faft  into  the  T*#nib<ii< 
firft  political  eminence,   the  honourable  Charles 
Townfliend,   chancellor  of  the  exchequer*     Lord 
Chatham's  infirmities  had  for  fome  time  almod  en- 
tirely prevented  him  from  taking  any  efficient  iharc 
in  admini/lration ;  during  his  lordfhip's  ina£tion, 
Mr.  Townihend,  with  fhining  and  verfatile  talents^ 
was  the  moft  adive  member  of  the  miniftry,  and 
was  taking  a  lead  in  the  management  of  affairs.    He 
was  a  perfonage   of  very  confiderable  abilities; 
prompt,  brilliant,  witty,  and  eloquent;    not,  in- 
deed, very  feled,  cither  in  the  meafures  which  he 
prcu)ofed,  or  the  arguments  that  he  employed,  but 
extremely  happy  in  the  art  of  giving  the  beft  colour 
to  the  fentiments  and  opinions  which  he  happened 
to  adopt.     Although  a  man  of  genius,  he  appear^ 
to  have  been  rathor  more  fit  for  literary  than  poli- 
tical attainments,  or  much  more  anxious  about  cur- 
rency of  opinions  than  thdr  weight ;  he  was  ex- 
tremely inconftant.    When  the  ftamp-a£t  was  po- 
pular in  the  houfe,  he  declaimed  in  its  favour ; 
when  it  loft  its  popularity,  he  voted  for  the  repeal ; 
and  when  the  repeal  was  afterwards  a  fubj^d  of 
complaint,  he  propofed  a  new  plan  for^raifing  a  re-^ 
venue.    He  took  no  time  to  form  general  and  com- 
prehenfive  views,  and  had  no  fixed  principles  of  pc!  -  -  ^ 
As  aji  orator,  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  houi . 
commons;    but  muft  have  entirely   changed 
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CHAP,    modes  and  habits,  before  he  could  be  a  very  advaif- 
v..^  .1.,^  tageous  acceifion  to  the  councils  of  his  country  as  a 

«7^7.      principal  ftatefman, 
weakneft  of       Miuiftry  was  now  weak  and  diftraded ;  various 
""  '** .  plans  of  coalition  and  comprehenfion,  to  give  it 
ftrengthy  were  propofed ;  but  the  negotiations  were 
unfuccefsfuL     Several  partial  changes  were  made, 
in  which  the  offices  were  filled  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  connefted  with  the  houfe  of  Bedford. 
Lord  Weymouth  was  appointed  fecretary  of  ilate 
in  the  place  of  general  Conway,  who  had  been  ad- 
vanced in  hi&  profeflional  line.    A  new  office,  of  fe- 
cretary of  ftate  for  the  colonies,  was  created,  and  be- 
ftowed  on  lord  Hillfborough.     The  earl  of  North- 
ington,  loaded  with  years,  retired  from  bis  place  of 
prefident  of  the  council,  and  was  fucceeded  by  earl 
Gower.     Bdlde  thefe  promotions  of  the  friends  of 
the  Ruifel  family,  Frederic  lord  North,  eldefl  fon 
of  the  earl  of  Guilford,  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
ei^chequer.    The  venerable  earl  of  Chatham  had 
been  confulted  previous  to  the  propofed  alterations, 
and  had  declared  that  the  ftate  of  his  health  rendered 
his  interference  impra£ticable.    He,  indeed,  had  no 
ihare  in  the  appointments,  and  from  this  time  can- 
not be  confidered  as  making  one  of  the  Grafton  mi- 
niftry,  refponfible  for  any  of  its  aSs.— The  fcardty 
of  com  continued ;  and  from  the  diftrefles  of  the 
poor,  great  riots  took  place  in  the  manufa&uring 
towns. 

On  the  24th  of  November  parliament  met.  No- 
thing from  abroad  (his  majefty  faid)  appeared  Hkely 
to  diilurb  the  public  tranquillity,  or  to  divert  their 
attention  from  the  internal  affaics  of  the  kingdom. 

The 
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Thefole  objeft  fpecifically  recommended  to  their 
notice  was,  the  fcarcity  and  dearth  of  corn.     Inter- 
ference in  the  price  of  provifions  on  the  part  of  go-      *7^7 
vernment^  is  extremely  delicate  and  difficult;  nor  can 
the  legiflature  eafily  adopt  any  eflfedhial  mode  for  that 
purpofe,  except  by  the  encouragement  of  importa- 
tion in  times  of  exigency,  and  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  to  prevent  their  recurrence.    Parliament 
renewed  the  regulations  of  ttie  former  year,  adding 
to  them  a  bill  for  importing  wheat  and  flour  from. 
Africa;  and  an  a  A,  fimilar  to  the  law  of  the  preced-  ^ 
ing  feilion,  was  palTed  for  limiting  the  dividends  of 
the  Eaft  India  company. 

The  moft  important  meafure  difcufled  in  this  fef- 
fion  of  parliament  was,  a  law  propofed  by  oppofition 
for  limiting  the  period  of  refuming  crown-grants  to 
fixty  years.     This  bill  originated  in  a  tranfadion 
affeding  two  private  individuals.     William  III.  had 
made  a  grant  to  the  firft  earl  of  Portland,  of  the  ho- 
nour  of  Penrith  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  with 
the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging.     The  foreft 
of  Inglewood,  and  the  manor  and  caflle  of  Carlifle, 
were  confidered  as  parts  of  this  grant,  and  liad  been 
accordingly  enjoyed  by  the  family  by  the  fame  tenure 
and  in  the  fame  quiet  poiTeflion  as  the  reft.    Thefe 
laft  tenements,  however,  were  not  fpecified  in  the 
grant;  and  fir  James  Lowther,  being  accurately  in- 
formed of  this  circumftance,  in  fumraer  1767  pre- 
fented  a  memorial  to  the  lords  of  the  treafury,  ftat- 
ing,  that  he  had  difcovered  that  the  foreft  of  Ingle- 
wood, and  the  foccage  of  the  caftle  of  Carlifle,  had 
been  long  withheld  from  the  crown  without  its  re* 
ceiving  any  benefit  from  them,  and  therefore  prayed 
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CHAP,  a  leafe  of  three  lives.    Having  confulted  the  fur- 
*-w  veyor  of  crown-lands,  they  granted  the  poflef&ons 
'^^'T.      in  queftion,  notwithftanding  the  reprefentations  of 
the  duke  of  Portland.     His  grace  now  flopped  pro- 
grefs  in  the  exchequer-office ;  the  caufe  was  tried 
before  the  barons  of  exchequer,  and  fir  James  Low- 
ther  was  nonfuited.     Upon  this  attempted  refump- 
tion,  the  bill  was  founded.  Oppofition  infifted,  that 
the  attempt  was  a  revival  of  the  obfolete  and  ty- 
rannical law,  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regiy  by  which 
no  length  of  time  or  pofleffion  can  be  a  bar  againft 
the  claims  of  the  crown.     The  exercife  of  any  right 
'    upon  this  maxim,  it  was  (hewn,  was  pradifed  only 
,  by  the  mod  arbitrary  princes,  and  even  by  them  with 

caution,  as  they  were  fenfible  of  the  general  abhor^ 
rence  which  every  a£t  of  the  kind  excited.  It  was 
farther  faid,  that  the  prefent  grant  was  founded  on  a 
mofl  unconditutional  motive,  to  obtain  a  party  and 
undue  influence  in  the  general  election ;  and  that  the 
avowed  oppofition  of  interefts  in  the  fame  country 
between  the  parties,  and  the  particular  connections 
of  one  of  them,  left  nd  room  to  doubt-  that  this  was 
the  objeft  in  view.  On  the  other  fide  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  tenements  in  queftion  were  neither 
fpedfied  nor  underftood  in  the  grant ;  that  they  be- 
longed  to  the  crbwn,  not  by  refumption  (for  there 
had  been  no  alienation),  but  by  original  right ;  and 
the  crown  was  no  more  to  blame  for  taking  poffef- 
fion  of  its  own  property,  than  a  private  perfori.  The 
earl  of  Portland  and  his  family  had  been  fuffidently 
compenfated  for  their  fervices  ;  and,  after  ffeventy 
years  pofTefiion  of  an  eftate  to  which  they  had  Ho 
right,  they  might  contentedly  refign  it  to  the  true 

owner^ 
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owner,  when  there  was  no  demand  made  upon  them  c  R  a  p«^ 
for  the  paft  ifTues.     Miniftry,  after  finding  their  ar«  v^^>.v^ 
guments  againft  limitation  of  refumptions  not  likely      '767« 
to  be  fuccdsful,  changed  their  mode  of  procedure, 
and  propofed  that  the  bill  ihould  be  poftponed  till 
the  next  year,  and  this  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  twenty  ;  but  the  fupplies  being  fettled, 
and  other  bufinefs  finiflied,  an  end  was  put  to  the 
feflion ;  and,  on  the  loth  of  Marth,  parliament  was 
diflfolved.  ^ 

The  firft  parliament  of  George  III.  exhibits  no 
diftinguilhing  marks  of  legiflative  wifdom.  Its 
chief  objeds  were,  individual  profecution  and  co- 
lonial regulation  :  refpe&ing.  Wilkes,  and  other 
perfons  involved  in  his  publications,  the  majority 
of  its  members  proceeded  with  the  paffion  of  parti* 
ians,  and  not  the  cool  policy  of  fenators;  and  towards 
America,  the  conduct  of  this  body  was  a  fucceflion 
of  contradi&ory  meafures,  neither  effe&ual  in  coer- 
cion nor  conceffion.  Thjey  irritated,  conciliated, 
and  irritated  again  ;  and  left  the  colonies  ill-affefled 
to  the  country,  fowing  the  feeds  of  the  Ameri* 
can  wan  But,  though  their  aggregate  policy  was 
either  ineiEcient  or  hurtful,  yet  they  contained  a  con** 
fiderable  degree  of  individual  abilicy.  In  the  latter 
years,  mature  and  formed  eloquence  was  mold  con« 
fpicuous  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  In  the  houfe  of 
commons,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Townfliend,  the 
ableft  orators  had  not  arrived  at  the  perfe&ion  which 
they  were  feverally  deflined  to  attain.  .  The  elo- 
quence at  that  time,  though  brilliant,  animated,  and 
imprcfii ve,  did  not,  either  in  clofenefs  and  force  of 
reafoning,  comprehenfivenefs  of  views,  or  political 

philofophy, 
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I^Iofbphy,  equal  the  efforts  of  more  recent 
periods. 

Having  brought  the  firft  Britifh  parliament  of 
his  majefty  to  a  conclufion,  we  muft  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland »  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign,  were  of  more  than 
nfual  importance,  and  fince  that  time  had  become 
extremely  interefting.  To  comprehend  the  pafling 
tranfadions  of  th«  fifter  kingdom,  it  is  neceflary  to 
talce  a  (hort  retrofpeftive  furvey  of  caufes  and  events, 
which  powerfully  affefted  the  ftate  of  the  country 
and  the  charafter  of  the  people. 

The  Irifh  were  originally  funk  in  barbarifm,  far 
beneath  any  other  inhabitants  of  middle  Europe, 
even  in  their  moft  uncivilized  ages  *.  Never  con- 
quered, nor  even  invaded,  by  the,  Romans,  they  con- 
tinued flill  in  the  mod'  favage  flate ;  and  were  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  thofe  vices,  to  which  human  nature 
is  always  fubjed,  when  it  is  neither  tamed  by  edu- 
cation, nor  reflrained  by  laws.  The  fmall  prin- 
cipalities into  which  they  were  divided,  exercifed 
perpetual  rapine  and  violence  againft  each  other  ; 
the  uncertain  fucceflion  of  their  princes  was  a  con- 
tinual fource  of  domeftic  convulfions  j^  the  ufual 
title  of  each  petty  fovereign  was  the  murder  of  his 
predeceflbr;  courage  and  force,  though  exercifed  in 
the  commiflion  of  crimes,  were  mor^  honoured 
than  any  pacific  virtues.  The  mod  fimple  arts  of 
life,  tillage,  and  agriculture,  were  almoft  wholly 
unknown.      They  had  felt  the  inyafion  of  the 

•  See  Straboy  who  defcribes  the  Irifli  as  infinitely  more 
£ivage  than  the  Gauls,  Gennans,  or  Britons. 
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Danes^  and  tlie  other  northern  tribes ;  but  'thefie 
inroads,  which  had  fpread  barbarifm  into  the  reft 
of  Europe,  tended  rather  to  improve  the  Irifli ;  and  »7^7« 
the  only  towns  which  were  to  be  found  in  the 
iiland,  had  been  planted  along  the  coafl:  by  -the 
freebooters  of  Norway  and  Denmark.  The  other 
inhabitants  exercifed  paflurage  in  the  open  country ; 
fought  protedtion  from  any  danger  in  their  forefts 
land  moraifes ;  and  being  divided  by  the  fierceft 
animoiities  againfl:  each  other,  were  ftill  more  in^ 
tent  on  the  means  of  mutual  injury,  than  on  the 
expedients  of  common,  or  even  private  intereft. 
So  fituated  and  difpofed,  when  they  were  conquered 
by  Henry  11.,  the  Iri(b  did  not  improve  from 
their  conneftion  with  a  lefs  barbarous  nation. 

Although  no  country  had  been  bleifed  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  able  fovereigns  than  England, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.;  yet  no  policy  could  be  more  abfurd  and 
prejudicial,  than  the.  fyftem  which  had  been  uni- 
formly purfued  refpeding  Ireland.  The  con- 
querors not  only  took  no  pains  to  communicate  to 
the  conquered  their  own  progreflive  civilization, 
but  even  prevented  thofe  advances  which  the  latter 
might  have  ihemfelves  made.  While  from  the 
clofe  of  the  eleventh  century,  other  countries  were 
emerging  from  that  profound  ignorance  in  which 
Europe  was  then  funk ;  that  unfortunate  ifland, 
poiTeffing  every  natural  means  of  improvement, 
a  climate  temperate  and  falutary,  a  fertile  foil,  a 
maritime  fituation,  numberlqfs  harbom^,  a  people 
iprightly,  ready  in  apprehenlion,  having  a  fire  of 
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CHAP,    ingenuity  that  beamed  through  the  thick  fogs  of 
»—- .,I^>^  their  ignorance,  with  every  phyflcal,  moral,  and 
«76/.       intelledual  capability  of  improvement,  they,  from 
political  debafement,  were  in  a  condition  of  fta- 
tionary  favagenefs.     Such  men,  ftrangers  to  arts 
and  induftry,  were  naturally  prone  to  diforder  and 
infurreftion.     To'  quell  revolt,  and  prevent  its  re- 
currence,  Henry  VII.  propofed  the  extenfion  of 
Englifli    jurifprudence    to  the  appendent    ifland. 
Poyning,  lord  deputy  to  the  king,  procured  the  en- 
adment  of  that  memorable  flatute,  which  bears  his 
name,  by  which  all  the  former  laws  fhould  be  of 
force  in  Ireland,  and  that  no  bill  could  be  intro* 
duced  into  the  Irifh  parliaipent,  unlefs  it  had  previ- 
ouily  received  the  fanftion  of  the  council  of  England. 
The  purpofe  of  this  ordinance  was  evidently  much 
more  to  infure  dominion  than  to  impart  civilization  ; 
and  though  the  communication  of  Englifli  law» 
might  ultimately  tend  to  infufe  apportion  of  Englifh 
arts,  manners,  and  indufhy,  yet  its  dired  and  im. 
mediate  tendency  was  to  trench  upon  Irifli  inde- 
pendence ;   and  they  long  continued  difcontented 
arid  turbulent.     After  the  reformation  was  efta* 
blifhed  in  England ,« theological  difference  inflamed 
the  difcontents.    If  men  fo  unculdvated  poflefled 
any  veftiges  of  chriftianity,  being  totally  unfit  for 
the  genuine  wifdom  and  goodnels  of  that  divine 
fyftem,  they  muft  have  received  it  with  the  groflefl 
corruptions  which  it  had  acquired  from  interefted 
impofture,  ofcitant  negligence,  or  torpid  ftupidity, 
•'  Superftition  (fays  of  one  of  the  glories  of  that 
,    country,  after  Irifli  genius  had  begun  to  ftiew  its 
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ftpenglh  and  brilliancy*)  is  the  only  religion  of  c  h^a  p. 
Ignorant  minds."     Devoted   to    the  moft .  abjeft  v,.--^*-*-/ 
popery,  the  Irilh,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,       *'^^* 
were  eafily  the  dupes  of  all  the  artifices  of  the 
Romiih  combination:   difcontent,  burfting  out  in 
ipartial    infurreAion,  fpread  to  general  rebellion*     ' 
The  vigour  and  prudence  of  Mountjoy  cruihed 
revolt ;  but  a  more  difficult  taik  flill  remained,  to 
civilize  the  inhabitants,  to  reconcile  them  to  laws 
and  induftry,  and  to  render  their  fubjeftion  durable 
and  ufeful  to  the  crown  of  England.     King  James 
proceeded  in  this  work  by  a  fteady,  regular,  and 
well-concerted  plan,    and  made  greater  advances 
towards  the  reformation  of  that  kingdom,  than  had 
been  atchieved  during  the  foui*  hundred  and  forty 
years  which  had  elapfed  fince  the  conqueft.     The 
aft  of  Poynings  had  given  authority  to .  Englifh 
laws,  and  rendered  future  ilatutes  of  Ireland  de« 
pendent  on  the  Englifh  government,  but  had  not 
abolifhed  the  Irifh  cufloms,    which  fupplied  the 
place  of  laws,  and  were  calculated  to  keep  the* 
people  in  perpetual  barbarifm  and  diforder.     pf 
thefe  ufages,  the  mofl  noted  refpedting  penal  pro* 
ceedings  was  the  brebon^  by  which  every  crime, 
even  murder  itfelf,  was  punifhed,  not  with  death, 
but  by  a  fine  or  pecuniary  muld,  which  was  levied 
upon  the  criminal.    In  the  diftributton  of  property, 
the  cufloms  of  gavelkind  and  taniftryj   were  no 
lefs  inimical  to  the  purpofes  of  civilized  fodety : 
the  land,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind,  was  divided 
amon^  all  the  males  of  the  fept  or  family,  both 
baflard  and  legitimate :  and,  after  partition  made, 

•  Burke. 
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CHAP,  if  any  of  the  fept  died,  his  portion  was  not  fliaral 
w  out  among  his  fons ;  but  the  chieftain,  at  his  diC- 
'7^7.  cretion,  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  be- 
longing to  that  fept,  and  gave  every  one  his  (hare« 
As  no  man,  by  reafon  of  this  cuftom,  enjoyed  the 
Ezed  property  of  any  land  ;  to  build,  to  plant,  to 
inclofe,  to  cultivate,  to  improve,  would  have  been 
fo  much  loft  labour  *.  The  tanifts,  or  chieftains, 
though  drawn  from  the  principal  families^  were  not 
hereditary,  but  were  eftabliihed  by  ele&ion,  or, 
more  properly  fpeaking,  by  force  and  violence. 
Their  authority  was  almoft  abfolute ;  and,  not* 
withftanding  that  certain  lands  were  aifigned  to 
the  office,  it»  chief  profits  refulted  from  exa&ions, 
dues,  and  aiTeffments,  for  which  there  was  no  fixed 
law,  and  which  were  levied  at  pleafure/  Thefe 
cuftoms  James  abolifhed,  and  in  their  place  fub- 
ftitutecl  Englifh  law,  eftablifhed  circuits,  banifhed 
opprailion,  adminiftered  juftice,  afcertained  the 
rules  .of  property,  and  feverely  puniihed  crimes  and 
diibrd^s.  He  did  not  confine  his  imprpvements  to 
thd  introdudlion  of  laws  for  fecuring  property  and 
pifliifhing  crimes,  but  promoted  means  of  ac- 
quiring riches,  and  preventing  enormity.  He  firft 
endeavoured  to  flimulate  induftry,  and  was  pecu- 
liarly fuccefsful  in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  which, 
having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of 
rebels,  was  entirely  at  his  diipofal.  The  land  was 
divided  into  moderate  (hares,  the  largeft  not  ex- 
ceeding i,coo  acres.  Many  natives  df  England 
and  of  Scotland  received  grants  of- elbites,  and 

*  Humc;  ToL  vi.  p.  59, 
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brought  from  their  rcfpeftive  countries  tenants,  who  chap, 
were  capable  by  (kill  and  induftry  to  cultivate  and   _-^l^_r 
improve  the  grounds,  and  alfo  to  pradtife  other  ufeful      x7^7 , 
{xirfuits.  The  Iriih  were  removed  from  the  hills  and 
faftnefles,  and  fettled  in  the  open  country:  hufl>andry 
and  the  arts  were  taught  them ;  a  fixed  habitation 
was  fecured ;  plunder  and  robbery  were  puniflied ; 
and,  by  thefe  means,  iJlfter,  from  being  the  mod 
wild  and  diforderly  province  of  all  Ireland,  foon 
became  the  beft  cultivated  and  mod  civilized  *.     By 
thefe  wife  and  prudent  meafures,  James  laid  the 
bafis  of  juftice,  fecurity,  and  humanity  in  Ireknd  { 
but  various  obftacles  impeded  the  fuperftrufture, 
which  were  principally  referable  to  two  fources,  pro* 
perty  and  religion.     Long  eftablilhed  cuftom,  how^ 
ever  abfurd,  or  even  pernicious,  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  be  overcome,  efpecially  among  barbarians, 
whofe  regard  to  mere  ufage  is  in  the  inverfe'  propor- 
tion of  their  liberality  and  intelligence.     The  ap* 
propriation  to  individuals  of  lands,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  ancient  cuftom,  belonged  to  a  fept  of 
family,  was  extremely  difagreeable  to  the    Irifli* 
Befides  their  difapprobation   of  the  new  tenure, 
they  were  greatly  diifatisfied  with  many  of  the  pro- 
prietors, who,  poffeffing  the  lands  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  communities,  were  regarded  by 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  aliens  and  interlopers, 
and  a  diftinftion  arofe  between  the  newfettlers  and 
the  old  Irijh^  that  long  fubfifted,  and  often  mani- 
fefted  itfelf  in  very   fetal   effedls.      Moft  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  continued  addifted  to  the  Ro- 
mifli  fuperftition.    The  liberal  fpirit  of  England 

*  Hume,  vol.  vi.  p.  60. 
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tot«rards  diverfities  of  theological  belief,  granted  fo 
the  catholics  of  Ireland  a  degree  of  indulgence 
»^6;-  almoft  amounting  to  a  toleration;  but  fo  long  as 
the  churches  and  the  eccleiiaftical  revenues  were 
kept  from  the  priefts,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
endure  the  neighbourhood  of  profane  heretics,  being 
themfelves  difcontented,  they  continually  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  eftablifhment  of  cordial 
amity  between  the  Englifh  and  Irifli  nations.  In- 
ftigated  by  thefe  fpiritual  diredors,  as  well  as  in- 
fpired  with  a  love  of  national  independence,  they 
ardently  defired  the  expulfion  of  the  Englifh^  and 
waited  with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  attempt.  When  the  Scottifh  prefby- 
terians  began  tiieir  hoftilities  againft  Charles  I. 
and  his  liturgy,  and  the  Englifh  puritans  menaced 
the  mitre  and  the  crown,  the  Iriih  leaders  thought 
the  occafioti  aufpicious  to  revolt.  A  confpiracy 
w^as  formed,  for  overpowering  the  Englifli,  repof-  ' 
feiling  the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  efteding  a 
complete  feparation  between  Englapd  and  Ireland, 
and  re-eftabli(hing  the  catholic  religion  as  para- 
mount and  fupreme.  Aftuated  by  fuch  powerful 
paflions,  in  purfuing  their  objcfts  they  difplayed 
not  only  impetuous  ardour,  but  a  vigour  of  ability, 
and  a  {kilful  and  comprehenfive  concert  of  mealures, 
that  demonftrated  them  to  be  very  far  advanced, 
fince  the  defultory  infurreftions  of  the  former 
century.  The  native  genius  of  the  Irifli,  improved 
even  by.  partial  and  reluftant  intercourfe  with  the 
Englifli,  evinced  the  beneficial  tendency  of  the 
fyfl.em  of  James ;  and  their  very  counfds  and 
efforts  to  effeft  a  feparation,  proved  the  benefits 

that 
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that  mud  accrue  from  the  conneftion.     To  the   c  h  a  p. 

.       *  •  «  VI 

hiftorical  reader,  who  can  perceive  and  combine  t_^  1, 
the  mixed  uniformity  and  variations  of  national  '^^7' 
charafter  in  the  progreffive  ftages  of  knowledge 
and  civility,  the  Iriih  confpiracy  of  the  feventeenth 
century  affords  fubjefts  of  refleftion,  which  are  not 
only  important  in  themfelves,  but  illuftrate  tranf- 
aftions,  purfuits,  and  conduft  in  very  recent 
periods.  The  plot  of  1641  was  remarkable  for 
unity  of  defign,  extenfive  organization  of  plan, 
and  fecrecy  of  preparation,  from  which  there  might 
have  been  expefted  to  follow,  firm,  cool,  and  refo- 
lute  execution;  but  when  it  ripened  to  infurreftion, 
it  burft  forth  with  an  impetuous  fury  and  atrocity, 
liker  to  the  blood-thirfty  cruelty  of  favage  animals, 
than  the  regulated  courage  of  rational  creatures 
feeking  momentous  objefts.  More  and  Maguire, 
the  proje£korS,  were  able  men,  but  their  affdciate 
O'Neal,  and  the  greater  portion  of  their  followers, 
were  barbarians,  with  the  violent  and  uncontrolled 
paffions  of  rude  tribes  ;  which,  in  any  evil  direction, 
were  the  more  mifchievous,  fiom  the  natural  faga- 
city,  ingenuity,  and  force  of  the  Irifh  charaftcr ; 
and  which  were  then  ftimulated  by  the  interefted, 
bigoted,  and  infuriated  teachers  of  a  gloomy  and 
ferocious  fuperftitipn.  The  maffacre  that  enfucd, 
fo  horrid  in  ite  enormities,  fpread  over  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland,  and  involved  the  whole  ifland  in 
guilt.  The  daring  vigour  of  Cromwell  cruflied 
the  infurreftion  of  Ireland,  and  employed  plunder 
and  forfeiture,  the  ufual  means  of  military  ufurpers 
to  reward  the  inftruments  of  their  dominion,  and  to 
ftrengthen  prefent  tyranny ;  little  regardlcfs  of  the 
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real  intcrefts  and  permanent  profperity  of  pofleflions 
_  .^^  which  they  hold  on  fuch  a  precarious  tenure.    In  the 
1767-       confifcation  were  comprehended,  not  only  the  revolt- 
ers  againft  the  Englifh  government,  but  the  loyal 
partifans  of  the  ill-fated  monarch.     A  more  fudden 
and  violent  change  of  property  was  then  unknown 
intheannalsofinjuftice;  five  millions  of  acres,  which 
had  been  wrefted  from  the  former  proprietors,  were 
divided  among  the  creditors  of  the  anti-monarchial 
party,  and  the  foldiers  of  the  proteftor.     An  order 
was  even  iffued,  to  confine  all  the  native  Irifh  to  the 
province  of  Connaught,  where  they  would  be  (hut 
\jp  by  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains ;  and  could  nor, 
it  was  hoped,  be  any  longer  dangerous  to  the  Eng- 
lifli  government  ♦.     A  poUcy  at  once  fo  abfurd 
and  inhuman,  was  a  principal  caufe  of  fubfequent 
difcontents,  diforders,  and  convulfions  in  Ireland, 
-     and  very  long  counterafted  the  wife  and  beneficent 
purpofcs  which  the  fyftem  of  James  had  fought  to 
obtain :  the  infatiate  rapacity  of  the  ufurper  ren- 
dered  ineflFeaual  the  provident  cares  and  counfels 
of  the  lawful  king.     To  redrefs  the  grievances  of 
the  Irifli  fuflF«-cr8,*was  a  great  objea  of  the  wife 
counfellors  by  whom  Charles  the  fecond  was  di- 
refted  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign ;  but  it  was 
found  an  arduous  talk,  ^ither  to  undo,  or  compen- 
fate,  fuch  flagrant  and  extenfive  iniquities.     The 
revolutionary    foldiers     and    monied    fpeculators 
could  not  be  difpoffefled,  becaufe  they  were  the 
moft  powerful  and  only  armed  part  of  Ireland ;  and, 
befides,  it  appeared  expedient  to  favour  them,  in 
order  to  fupport  the  proteftant  and  Englifli  in- 

♦  HumC}  vol.  vii.  p.  268. 
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tereft  in  that  lungdom,  and  becaufe  they  had  ge-  ^  "  ^  ^• 
nerally,  with  a  feeming  zeal  and  alacrity,  joined  in  s,*^ 
the  king's  rcftoration.     Charles  therefore  promifed      *^^7' 
by  a  proclamation  to  maintain   their   fettleraent, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  amends  to  the  inno- 
cent  fufferers;     and    propofed    to    perform    this 
engagement   from    feveral   funds,    but  chiefly  a 
quantity  of  land  which  was  ftill  unappropriated.         , 
When  the  various  fources   of  recompence  were 
accurately  examined,  they  were  found  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  purpofe  of  indemnification ;  fo  that 
dither  the  prefent  poffefTors  muft  be.difturbed,  or' 
the  grievances  of  the  ancient  proprietors  continue 
without  redrefs :    anxiety  and  alarm  feized  both" 
the  claimants  and  the  holders ;  the  former  eager 
to  recover  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  the  latter 
afraid  to  lofe,  but  refolute  to  retain,  their  own  ac- 
quifitions.     The  duke  of  Ormond,  appointed  lord 
lieutenant,  was  deemed  the  moft  proper  perfon, 
from  prudence  and  equity,  to  compromife  differ- 
ences, and  feconcile  jarring  pretenfions ;  and,  after 
encountering  various  obftacles  and  difficulties,  he 
at  length  fucceeded  in  prevailing  on  the  parties  to 
accede  to  a  modification.     '^The  Cromwellian  pof- 
feffors  agreed  to  relinquifti  one-third  of  their  lauds, 
which  was  to  be  difbibuted  among  the  difpofleifed 
Irifh,   who  had  cither  been  entirely  innocent   of 
infurredion,   or  had  adhered  to  the  royal  family. 
In  the  former  cafe,  they  were  compelled  to  under- 
take one  of  the  moil  arduous  talks  that  can  be  re- 
quired in  the  eftablifhment  of  truth— the  proof  of 
a  negative :  they  were  to  be  prefumed  guilty,  un- 
lefs  they  evinced  the  contrary  :  they  were,  befides, 
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c  ^  A  p.  debarred  from  pleading  innocence,  if  they  had  ever 
ii^^  lived  in  the  quarters  of  rebels.  From  the  wide 
»^i^7'  latitude  of  conftrudlive  guilt,  and  the  difficulty  of 
exculpatory  demonftration,  many  perfons  free  from 
the  crime  remained  involved  in  the  punifliment ; 
and  as  two-thirds  of  the  lands  ftill  were  held  by 
perfons  whom  the  former  proprietors  regarded  as 
ufurpers,  they  deemed  themfelves  the  viftims  of 
injuftice.  Thefe  fentiments  were  not  confined  to 
aftual  fufferers,  but  difFufed  among  their  friends  and 
connedUons,  and  incorporating  with  the  fpirit  of 
national  independence  and  popery,  overfpread  the 
ancient  Irifh.  There  were  now  in  Ireland  two  great 
parties,  in  the  nature  of  things  reciprocally  hoftile: 
the  prefent  holders,  attached  to  rhe  Englilh  govern- 
ment, vvhofe  power  only  could  fecure  their  pofTefions; 
and  the  expelled  defcendents  of  the  ancient  owners, 
who  were  inimical  to  that  government  which  they 
conceived  to  preclude  the  vindication  of  their  rights, 
la  both,  intereft  and  religion  went  hand  in  hand. 
The  new  proprietors,  chiefly  of  Englifh  extraftion, 
were  generally  proteftants,  and  the  ejected  Irifh, 
catholics.  The  mild  and  equitable  adminiftration 
of  Ormond,  however,  prevented  the  difcordant 
fpirit  from  immediately  burfting  out  in  renewed  in- 
furreftion.  His  great  objeft  was,  impartially  and 
equitably  to  promote  the  good  of  all  claflfes,  whether 
proteftants  or  catholics,  and  to  engender  in  both,  a 
^  difpofition  to  conciliation.  In  the  latter  years  of 
Charles,  the  expectations  that  w^re  entertained 
from  a  popifli  fucceflbr,  diftinguifhed  for  ardent 
zeal,,  co-operated  with  the  wifdom  of  Ormond,  in 
preventing  the  catholics  from  attempting  to  difturb 
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the  Engliih  govenunent  of  Ireland.  The  furious  chap. 
bigotry  of  James  overleaped  every  bound  of  true  ^ 
policy  ;  and,  without  any  preparation  or  precaution,  >7^7- 
eagerly  endeavoured  to  re-eftabli(h  the  catholic  re- 
ligion in  intolerant  fupremacy,  annulled  proteftant 
charters  and  corporations,  filled  the  offices  of 
flate  with  Romanifls,  and  gave  the  fupreme  di- 
redion  of  a£fairs  to  Tyrconnel,  as  violent  a  bigot  as 
himfelf.  The  proteftants  in  great  numbers  left  the 
kingdom,  and  the  interefls  of  England  in  the  fifler- 
iHand  were  almoft  totally  defboyed,  when  the 
frantic  folly  of  James  gave  way  to  the  ability  of 
William.  The  Irifh  catholics  ftrenuoufly  embraced 
the  interefl  of  the  exiled  king,  and  hoped  that  hi3 
refloration  would  both  re-eftablifh  the  Romifh  re- 
ligion, and  enable  them  to  regain  all  the  lands  now 
occupied  by  proteflants.  Repoflfeilion  and  religion 
being  the  chief  purpofes  of  their  adherence  to  the 
popilh  prince,  they  cotnbated  with  their  ufual  ira- 
petuofity,  and  butchered  with  their  ufual  fury;  but, 
after  a  bloody  conteil  and  repeated  defeats,  the 
infurgents  were  finally  overcome  by  the  difciplined 
valour  of  Engliih  foldiers.  Having  the  rebels  at  his 
feet,  William  perceived  the  policy  which  wifdom 
diftates  towards  reduced  rebels,  who  may  be  re- 
claimed and  rendered  ufeful  fubjeds ;  and  at  the 
celebrated  treaty  of  Limerick,  granted  to  the  Irifli 
catholics  what  they  confidered  as  the  great  charter 
of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  allowed  an 
amnefty  for  the  pad,  on  their  fwearing  allegiance 
for  the  future ;  allowing  thofe  who  were  difTadsiied 
with  the  prefent  government,  to  retire  into  other 
countries.     Various  forfeitures  having  fallen  to  the 

crown 
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VI. 


crown  before  this  capitulation,  the  king  gratified 
the  friends  of  the  Englifli  government  with  a  part 
*7^7*  of  the  confifcation^j  but  remitted  a  confiderable 
portion;  and  adopted  conciliation,  as  the  means 
which  would  render  the  two  kingdoms  reciprocally 
beneficial.  Great  pains  were  employed  to  fpread 
induftry  and  the  arts ;  the  intercourfe  of  Ireland  with 
England .  and  Scotland,  no  longer  interrupted  by 
rebellions,  being  rapidly  increafed,  taught  and 
encouraged  manufaftures,  and  promoted  hufbandry. 
The  Irilh,  ingenious  and  intelligent,  readily  com- 
'  prehended  the  lefTons  they  received  ;  and,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  ifland,  employed  perfeverance  and  in- 
duftry, and  felt  the  ftrength  and  refources  which 
their  country  contained,  if  they  were  fteadily  and 
judicioufly  employed.  During  the  reign  of  Anne 
they  grew  in  profperity,  and  appeared  to  be  well- 
fatisfied  with  the  Englifti  government. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.  a  law  was  paffed,  mak- 
ing a  very  material  change  in  the  relation  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  rendering  the  fifter- 
kingdom  much  more  dependent  upon  Britain,  than 
even  the  ftatute  of  Poynings  had  propofed ;  and 
whereas  that  lawgiver  had  procured  a  negative  and 
preventive  control  over  Irifli  legiflation,  the  bill  of 
George  I.  gave  a  pofitive  and  enafting  power,  and 
alfo  eftablifhed  the  fubjeflion  of  Irifti  courts  of  juf- 
tice  to  the  correfponding  tribunals  of  England.  This 
change  pafTed  without  much  animadverfion  at  the 
time,  though  it  was  deftined  to  be  afterwards  a  very 
important  fubjeft  of  difcuflion  and  corre£Uon.  The 
Irifli  in  that  reign  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  en- 
gaged by  the  interefts  of  their  new  commerce,  from 

which 
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which  may  be  derived  their  violent  oppofirion  to 
Wood's  halfpence.  The  growing  trade  of  Ireland 
was  regarded  by  many  of  the  Englifli  with  an  un-  >76/- 
foanded  jealoufy^  as  they  apprehended  from  its 
increafe  a  competition  of  commercial  interefts  ;  and 
the  legiilature  of  Britain  clogged  the  induflry  of 
Ireland  with  various  reftriSions,  which  were  ex- 
tremely injudicious,  immediately  injurious  to  Iri(h, 
and  ultimately  to  Britifli,  profperity. 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  incumbrances  were 
partially  removed ;   wool  and  woollen-yarn    were 
allowed  to  be  imported  both  to  Scbtland  and  Eng- 
land ;  afterwards  cattle  and  tallow,  falted  beef  and 
pork,  obtained  the  fame  permiflion.     At  one  peiiod 
there  arofe  a  conted  between  the  government  and 
the  Irifh  houfe  of  commons  refpefting  privilege  and 
prerogative,  in  the  application  of  the  furplus  of  re- 
venue, which  the  commons  conceived  they  had  a 
Tight  to  appropriate  without  the  confent  of  the 
crown.     Popular  orators  operating  on  the  fiery  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Irifh,  the.  difpute  became  extremely  vio-  " 
lent ;  and  though  afterwards  quieted  by  the  fldlful 
application  of  government  to  the  leaders  of  mod 
influence  with  the  people,  yet  the  feeds  of  diflatis- 
fa£tion  ftill  remained,  and  the  perfons  moft  keenly 
in  oppofition  to  government  acquired  proportionate 
popularity.     The  duke  of  Newcaftle,  agreeably  to 
the  general  rule  of  his  policy,  fought  to  govern  Ire- 
land by  a  junto,  compofed  of  men  of  family  or  of- 
ficial influence.     Another  body  of  men  afl*umed  the 
name  of  patriots  ;  they  proftflcd  to  make  the  com- 
mercial benefit  and  political  rights  of  their  country 

the  great  objects  of  their  purfuits,  and  to  reprobate 
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'm^  the  political  or  commercial  benefits  of  Ireland  ;  they 
>767.  inveighed  againft  the  powers  afferted  by  the  Britiffi 
government,  the  reftriftions  upon  trade,  and  the 
expences  of  the  penfion-lift,  and  co-operated  with 
any  party  or  individual  that  happened  to  be  in  oppo- 
fition  to  adminiftration.  Conceived  to  be  fincerc 
in  their  profeflions  of  patriotifm,  they  were  revered 
by  the  populace,  who  received  their  reprefenra- 
tions  as  the  oracles  of  truth,  and  at  the  death  of 
George  II.  a  fpirit  of  difafFeftion  and  difcord  was 
manifeft  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

George  III.  propofed  to  govern  Ireland  as  well  as 
Britain  without  any  regard  to  party-diflinftions ; 
but,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  the  animofities 
were  inflamed  to  a  very  high  pitch^  by  a  difpute 
about  a  money-bill.  In  Oftober  1761,  his  majefty 
fent  as  lord  lieutenant  the  earl  of  Halifax,  who  was 
efteemed  well-qualified  by  united  vigour  and  pru- 
dence for  fupporting  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and 
conciliating  the  afFeftions  and  promoting  the  inte- 
rcfts  of  the  people.  In  his  fpeeches  to  the  legiflature, 
and  in  his  executorial  conduft,  he  endeavoured  to 
foften  and  banifh  animofities,  to  promote  unanimity, 
to  recommend  and  enforce  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture and  manufaftures,  and  to  encourage  the 
education  of  youth,  and  the  difFufion  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge. But  the  very  progrefs  of  hufoandry  pro- 
duced difcontents  and  commotions  among  many  of 
the  ignorant  people,  who  had  neither  difcemment 
to  underftand  improvements,  nor  patience  to  await 
refults.  Parties  of  men  aflembled  to  deftroy  inclo- 
fures,  under  the  pretext  of  rcftdring  commons  to  the 

poor. 
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poor,  and  committed  various  outrages :  the  infur-  c  ha  p. 
gents  wearing  over  their  clothes  a  white  frock,  '.— -v^— i-* 
dience  received  the  name  of  white^boys^  that  after-  *^^^" 
wards  became  fo  noted  and  terrible.  Thefe  banditti 
fecured  their  union,  and  increafed  their  numbers, 
by  oaths  of  fecrecy,  an  organized  plan,  and  by  in- 
flifidng  the  fevered  cruelties  on  all  who  refufed  co- 
operation. During  the  year  1 763,  they  carried  their 
atrocities  to  fo  akrming  a  height,  as  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  parliament ;  but  no  efFeftual  meafures 
were  adopted  for  their  fuppreffion.  Convened  for 
the  purpofe  of  refcinding  the  muniments  of  pro- 
perty, they  attacked  rights  and  eflablifhments  of 
various  kinds,  and  were  peculiarly  refolute  in  the  re- 
fufal  of  rithes.  The  profeffed  patriots,  by  exclaiming 
againft  the  penfion-lift  and  other  alleged  abufes, 
and  calling  loudly  for  reform  at  a  feafon  when  the 
public  ferment  and  the  violence  of  the  populace  were 
fo  unfavourable  to  fuch  difcufSons,  tended  to  in- 
flame the  diforders ;  and  the  fpirit  of  diflatisfa£Uon, 
which  was  fo  induilrioufly  fpread  through  Britain^ 
a£led  alfo  powerfully  in  Ireland. 

In  the  houfes  of  parliament,  a  regular  and  fyftem- 
atic  oppofition  was  now  formed  to  the  meafures 
of  government.  It  confifled  of  two  clafies :  in« 
dividuals  of  great  perfonal  popularity ;  and  a  com- 
bination cf  family-conneftion  and  political  union. 
This  band,  headed  by  lord  Shannon  and  the 
houfe  of  Ponfonby,  was  nearly  a-kin,  in  principles 
and  views  of  government,  to  the  Rockingham  party 
in  England ;  with  whom  its  feveral  members  main- 
tained a  clofe  intercourfe,  confolidated  in  various 
inftances  by  relation  and  affiance*    Thefe  may  with- 
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CHAP,   out  impropriety  be  termed  the  whig  confederaqr  of 
'm^   Ireland ;  and,  in  the  fucceflive  political  changes^ 
1767.      joined  and  co-operated  with  the  correfponding  body 
in  Britain.     In  parliament,  a  confiderable  fubjefk 
of  debate  was  the  origination  of  money-bills.     Hi- 
therto meafures  of  finance  were  propofed  by  the 
privy-council  of  England  and  fent  to  the  Irifli  houfe 
of  commons,  which  had  merely  a  power  of  refufal. 
In  1764,  Mr.  Peiy,    one  of  thofe   members  who 
claimed  the  merit  of  patriotifm,  propofed,  that  pro- 
pofitions  of  aids  (hould  fpring  from  the  commons. 
The  mover  was  ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  Mr.  Pon- 
fonby  and  his  adherents ;  and  though  his  proposi- 
tion was  not  pafied  into  a  law,  yet  its  principle  and 
fpirit  deferve  the  attention  of  the  hiftorical  reader, 
as  manife(Ung  a  difpofition  to  aflimilate  the  Irifli 
conftitution  to  the  Britifh,  and  confequently  leflen 
the  dependence  of  Ireland. 

In  1766,  a  more  important  and  comprehelifive 
fcheme  was  tried  for  efFefting  a  fimilarity  to  the  po- 
lity of  Britain.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  at  this 
time  was  fubjeft  to  diflblution  only  by  the  demife  of 
the  crown,  or  the  exercife  of  the  kingly  prero- 
gative. Several  attempts  had  been  made,  during  the 
preceding  four  years,  to  render  their  duration  fep- 
tennial,  but  were  rejected  by  the  Irifli  legiflature ;  a 
new  bill  being  now  introduced,  pafled  the  Irifli  par- 
liament, but  was  rejeded  in  Britain.  Soon  after,  lord 
Chatham,  who  had  received  the  direftion  of  Eng- 
lifli  affairs,  and  his  friend  lord  Camden,  declared 
themfelves  favourable  to  the  limited  duration  of  the 
Irifli  parliament.  Charles  Townfliend  agreed  to  this 
opinion,  and  his  brother  vifcount  Towpfliend  was 

appointed 
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appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.     Inftead  of  a  chap. 
feptennial,  an  oftennial    law  was  recommended.  ._^^-l^_f 
The  new  viceroy  repaired  to  his  government  in  Oc-      *767« 
tober  1767,  and  a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of 
parliament  to  the  period  of  eight  years,  was  propofed,* 
fpeedily  and  imanimoufly  pafled,  and  received  by 
the  people  with  a  joy  and  gratitude  that  demon* 
ftrated  the  eagemefs  of  their  delire  to  obtain  the 
benefits  which  were  pofifefled  and  fecured  under  the 
Britiilyconftitution. 
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